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Abstract 

Representing revolutionary terrorists as heroes and martyrs was a typical feature of the mythology of the Russian 
revolutionary underground at the beginning of the 20" century. This mythology described Underground Russia, the world of 
the revolutionaries, as an ideal country inhabited by ideal people. The purpose of that epos was to represent the revolutionary 
struggle, and individual revolutionaries in such a way that they would gain sympathy from the wider public and become 
role models for other revolutionary fighters. Sympathetic representations of women who committed political violence seem 
to be especially shocking in the context of Russia at the beginning of the twentieth century, since female violent behavior 
contradicted the existing gender order. 

Employing theoretical perspectives of Critical Discourse Analysis, gender history and intersectionality, the dissertation 
analyzes the way narratives about the individual life paths of female terrorists of the Party of Socialist Revolutionaries (the 
PSR), the biggest socialist party in Russia at the beginning of the 20" century, were constructed in their revolutionary auto/ 
biographies. It analyzes how the lives of women from different social and ethnic origins, of different ages, with different 
life paths, who happened to be united only by their participation in the political terrorism of the PSR, were recounted with 
the help of narratives used in the Russian revolutionary underground. 

The research findings demonstrate that the accounts of the lives of female PSR terrorists were constructed with the help of 
the dominant narrative that was formed as a conversion story. Within the framework of that narrative, the lives of individual 
women were adapted to the dominant discourse of heroism and martyrdom, and at the same time were contextualized 
within the dominant discourse on “good” femininity that existed in the Russian society, and even within the discourse 
on Jews as perpetual “Others” in the Russian empire in case of Jewish women. Social and ethnic backgrounds as well as 
individual circumstances of the terrorist women, however, transformed the dominant narrative, and thus created diversity 
of representations. The discursive practice of writing a revolutionary life accepted by Bolsheviks influenced the discursive 
practice employed in revolutionary auto/biographies of female terrorists written during the early Soviet period. 
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CHAPTER 1. INTRODUCTION 


1.1 Definition of the Problem 


These lines of my modest essay I want to devote to the 
memory of those terrible, senselessly brutal tortures, which 
the glorious Russian Revolution’s heroine Maria Alexan- 
drovna Spiridonova had to endure in 1906. 


The name of this holy girl thundered across Russia at that 
time, and the glory of her as the greatest martyr of the tsar’s 
tyranny, swept across the world.! 


This is how A. Sarychev starts his biography of Maria Spiridonova 
(1884 — 1941), a member of the Tambov Committee of the Party of 
Socialist Revolutionaries (the PSR), who volunteered to assassinate the 
notorious provincial government councillor G.N. Luzhenovsky for or- 
dering brutal police suppression of a peasant uprising. Having fatally 
wounded her target, Spiridonova was arrested, mistreated and allegedly 
raped by government agents.” Interestingly enough, in the above men- 


' »HacToslve CTpOKH MOero CKPOMHOTO O4epKa XOYY A MOCBATHTb BOCIIOMHHaHHIO 
O TeX CTpalIHbIxX, OeCCMBICICHHO 2KECTOKHX IbITKaX, Kakue MpHINJIOCh B 1906 roxy 
Ha JOIO ClaBHOl repoHHu pycckoň peBomounH Mapan AnekcaHypoBHbl 
CrmpuyoHosoi. 

Vima 9TOÑ CBATOM JeByLIKH IIporpeMeso B TO BpeMa No Bceli Poccun, n caba O Hel, 
Kak BEJIHYAÑINCŇ MyYeHHLe WapcKoro Mpou3BosIa, IpOHecacb 10 BCemy Mupy.” (Sa- 
rychev M. (1917), "Maria Aleksandrovna Spiridonova,’ in Russkie zhenschiny, Rya- 
zan: Gubernskaya tipografiya, 13). 

? Rabinowitch, Alexander (1997), ‘Spiridonova,’ in Acton, Edward; Cherniaev, Vla- 
dimir Iu. & Rosenberg, William G. (eds.) (1997), Critical Companion to the Russian 
Revolution 1914-1921, London; Sydney; Auckland: Arnold: 182; Erofeev N. (1996d), 
’ Spiridonova,’ in Politicheskie partii Rossii: Konets XIX — pervaya tret XX veka: Ent- 
siklopedia, Moscow: ROSSPEN, 584; Hillyar, Anna & Jane McDermid (2000), Rev- 
olutionary women in Russia, 1870-1917: A study in collective biography, Manchester 
University Press, 139, 140-141; Zhukova, Liudmila (2001), Spiridonova Mariia Alek- 
sandrovna (1884-1941), in Noonan, Norma Corigliano (ed.), Encyclopedia of Russian 
Women’s Movements, Westport, CT, USA: Greenwood Publishing Group, Incorpo- 
rated: 82. 


tioned account, Sarychev pays particular attention to Spiridonova’s suf- 
ferings at the hands of the police, but does not draw attention to the fact 
that she had assassinated a human being. Spiridonova is dubbed a rev- 
olutionary heroine and martyr, a representation very far from the way 
contemporary political terrorists are introduced in media reports. 


Sympathetic representations of a woman who committed political vio- 
lence seem to be especially shocking in the context of Russia at the be- 
ginning of the twentieth century, since violent behaviour contradicted 
the existing gender order. Women were considered to be peaceful by 
nature, and their participation in violence was seen as a sign of devia- 
tion. However, Spiridonova was not the only female terrorist in Russia 
at that time who was constructed as a heroine in the works of her sym- 
pathizers. 


Representing political terrorists as heroes and martyrs was a typical fea- 
ture of the mythology of the Russian revolutionary underground. In it, 
Underground Russia, the world of the revolutionaries, was described as 
an ideal country inhabited by ideal people.* The purpose of that epos 
was to represent the revolutionary fight, and individual revolutionaries 
in such a way that they would gain sympathy from the wider public and 
become role models for other revolutionary fighters. Such representa- 
tions were constructed within the discourse of heroism and martyrdom, 
which was employed in the writings about revolutionary terrorists cre- 
ated within the revolutionary underground. These writings represented 
revolutionary terrorists in similar terms, thus, creating almost identical 
representations that later became a part of the revolutionary mythology; 
in its turn, this was the starting point for the representations constructed 
in new texts about revolutionary heroes and heroines. 


The discourse of heroism and martyrdom in connection to the political 
sphere existed not only in Russia, but was a general European phenom- 
enon that had its roots in the French Revolution and was quite common 


3 See more about it in Frank, Stephen P. (1996), ‘Narratives within Numbers: Women, 
Crime and Judicial Statistics in Imperial Russia, 1834-1913,’ in The Russian Re- 
view, 55: 544; Hilbrenner, Anke (2016), “The Perovskaia Paradox or the Scandal of 
Female Terrorism in Nineteenth Century Russia,’ The Journal of Power Institutions 
in Post-Soviet Societies. Pipss. org, (17). 

4 Mogilner, Marina (1999), Mifologiya podpolnogo cheloveka: Radikalnyi mikrokosm 
v Rossii nachala XX veka kak predmet semioticheskogo analiza, Moscow: Novoe Lit- 
eraturnoe Obozrenie, 7, 9. 
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in the texts about revolutionaries and terrorists written by their sympa- 
thizers in the 19 and 20" centuries.> The concept “martyrdom” has its 
origins in the Christian tradition and has been used to denote people 
who are ready to give up their lives for their faith. The concept “hero,” 
in its turn, traditionally meant “half-god,“ and since medieval and early 
modern times, it has been closely linked with Christian ideas. In the era 
of the French Revolution, both concepts were secularized and used to 
denote people who were ready to fight and die for their political con- 
victions. However, even these secularized portrayals were shaped in ac- 
cordance with the Christian pattern.° As a result, portrayals of European 
revolutionaries and terrorists in the texts written by their sympathizers 
normally represent them in the way Christian saints are portrayed in 
hagiographical writings.’ 


Even contemporary supporters and sympathizers of political terrorists 
see them as heroes and martyrs who sacrifice themselves for others.* 
This means that research on the representation of political terrorists by 
their sympathizers in the past can help understand contemporary repre- 
sentations of political terrorists created by the sponsoring organizations, 
as well as the influence that these representations can have on the peo- 
ple who are exposed to them. In contemporary terrorism studies, very 
little has been written on this topic because it is particularly difficult for 


5 Schraut, Sylvia & Klaus Weinhauer (2014): ‘Terrorism, Gender, and History—Intro- 
duction,’ in Historical Social Research/Historische Sozialforschung, No. 39, 17, 26. 

6 Schraut & Weinhauer 2014, 27. 

7 See more about it in Schraut, Sylvia (2014), ‘Gender and the Terrorist in Historiog- 
raphy,’ in Malvern, Sue & Gabriel Koureas (eds.) (2014), Terrorist Transgressions. 
Gender and the Visual Culture of the Terrorist, London; New York: I.B. Tauris, 65- 
66. 

8 Schraut & Weinhauer 2014, 28-29. For examples of research on contemporary rep- 
resentations of political terrorist as martyrs and heroes see De Mel, Neloufer (2004), 
‘Body Politics: (Re)Cognising the Female Suicide Bomber in Sri Lanka,’ in Indian 
Journal of Gender Studies, 11:1, 75-93; Abu Hashhash, Mahmoud (2006), ‘On the 
Visual Representation of Martyrdom in Palestine,’ Third Text, 20(3-4), 391-403; Is- 
sacharoff, Avi (2006), ‘The Palestinian and Israeli Media on Female Suicide Terror- 
ists,’ in Schweitzer, Yoram (ed.) (2006), Female Suicide Bombers: Dying for Equal- 
ity?, Tel Aviv: Jaffee Center for Strategic Studies, Tel Aviv University, 43-50; Hafez, 
Mohammed M. (2007), ‘Martyrdom mythology in Iraq: How jihadists frame suicide 
terrorism in videos and biographies,’ Terrorism and Political Violence, 19(1), 95- 
115; Schweitzer, Yoram (2008), Palestinian Female Suicide Bombers: Virtuous Her- 
oines or Damaged Goods?, in Ness, Cindy D. (2008), Female Terrorism and Mili- 
tancy: Agency, Utility, and Organization, London; New York: Routledge, 131-145; 
Marway, Herjeet (2011), ‘Scandalous Subwomen and Sublime Superwomen: Explor- 
ing Portrayals of Female Suicide Bombers’ Agency,’ in Journal of Global Ethics, Vol. 
7, No. 3, 221-240. 


most scholars to access and read relevant source material created by 
terrorist organizations.’ In this respect, the case of the Russian terrorists 
gives an opportunity to pursue a detailed analysis of the representations 
created by their fellow party members and sympathizers, since much 
relevant material can be found. The patterns and models of representa- 
tion found there can help us analyse and understand representation tech- 
niques used by contemporary terrorist organizations, which they use in 
their efforts to construct attractive images of political terrorists in order 
to convince people to join their ranks. In this way, research on repre- 
sentations of Russian terrorists by their sympathizers can even contrib- 
ute to the research field of contemporary terrorism studies. 


The gender aspect of representations of political terrorists, especially as 
it pertains to women, is considered to be an important issue both by 
historians and specialists in contemporary terrorism studies. Research- 
ers of contemporary terrorism have shown that gendering of female vi- 
olence influences the tactical considerations and decisions of terrorist 
groups, as well as the behaviour of terrorist women. As a result, the 
research that understands and highlights the gaps between the stereo- 
typical female terrorist and the reality of her motives can help anti- and 
counterterrorism organizations. !° 


The representation of Spiridonova quoted at the beginning of this chap- 
ter could be used in an account about a male terrorist as well. However, 
since she was a woman, particular differences in the way she is con- 
structed from men can be observed in Sarychev’s account: 


°? Such little attention to the discourses of the sympathizers can be explained by the 
fact that the majority of works about contemporary terrorism are dedicated to Islamic 
terrorism. (See more about this tendency in in Schraut & Weinhauer 2014, 9; Eriks- 
son, Mia (2016), Berättelser om Breivik. Affektiva läsningar om våld och terrorism, 
Göteborg; Stockholm: Makadam förlag, 73). However, most Western scholars cannot 
read Arabic texts produced by the terrorist organizations in the original. As a result, 
due to Western political interests, as Claudia Brunner has pointed out, “some Arab 
voices are translated and others are not,” a situation that significantly limits the op- 
portunities for studying non-Western discourses on political terrorism in general (see 
Brunner, Claudia (2005), ‘Female Suicide Bombers — Male Suicide Bombing? Look- 
ing for Gender in Reporting the Suicide Bombings of the Israeli-Palestinian Conflict,’ 
in Global Society, No. 19:1, 39). 

10 Nacos, Brigette L. (2008), ‘The Portrayal of Female Terrorists in the media: Similar 
Framing Patterns in the News Coverage of Women in Politics and in Terrorism,’ in 
Ness, Cindy D., Female Terrorism and Militancy: Agency, Utility, and Organization, 
London; New York: Routledge, 218. 
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Despite her modesty and her youth, she was very active and 
energetic. Her soul was unusually sensitive. The slightest 
human suffering elicited in it unusually vivid emotions. She 
was ready to go through all sorts of torments, endure any 
deprivation, only to help those people whose sufferings she 
saw.!! 


Besides connecting Spiridonova’s personality to the existing ideal of 
“good” femininity, Sarychev also connects her motivations first of all 
to the emotional sphere, thus confirming the stereotypical idea that ex- 
isted at that time that female political activism was first of all rooted in 
the emotional sphere and not based on women’s political convictions. !? 
Such a representation could never appear in an account about a male 
terrorist. 


The heroic representation constructed in Sarychev‘s work, however, 
conceived the real woman named Maria Spiridonova, who was born in 
a Russian middle-class family of a non-hereditary noble, studied in a 
gymnasium, but could not finish it due to the changed economic condi- 
tions of her birth family after her father’s death, and took up office work 
in order to support herself and her family." These circumstances of 


11 “HecMOTpa Ha CBOKO CKPOMHOCTS, Ha CBOIO IOHOCTD, OHa Oba OUCHb MOMBHXKHOÑ 
n 9Hepru4uHon. {yma eë Gba HeOObIKHOBeHHO 4yTKoM. Maselmee crpananne 
BCAKOFO YeJIOBeKa BbI3SÞIBAJIO B Heli HeOObIKHOBCHHO KHBOE nmepekuBaHne. Ona 
roToBa ÕbIJIA NOÑTH Ha KAKHE yYrOXHO MYKH, EpeHOCHTE J000e JIHICHHE, IHIB ObI 
TOJIbKO IIOMOYb TeM JHOJAM, YbH CTpayaHua ona Buea” (Sarychev 1917, 17). 

12 On the ideal of “good” femininity see Stites, Richard (1990 [1978]), The Women’s 
Liberation Movement in Russia. Feminism, Nihilism, and Bolshevism 1860-1930, 
Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 15-16; Mogilner 1999, 50; Engel, 
Barbara Alpern (2004), Women in Russia, 1700-2000, Cambridge: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 83-84. On the stereotype of female political activism as based on emo- 
tions see Stites, Richard (1978), ‘Women and the Russian Intelligentsia: Three Per- 
spectives,’ in Atkinson, Dorothy; Dallin, Alexander & Gail Warshofsky Lapidus 
(eds.) (1978), Women in Russia, The Harvester Press, 59; Engel, Barbara Alpern 
(1983), Mothers and Daughters. Women of the Intelligentsia in Nineteenth-Century 
Russia, Cambridge University press, 154-155; Wood, Elizabeth A. (1997), The Baba 
and the Comrade: Gender and Politics in Revolutionary Russia, Bloomington & In- 
dianapolis: Indiana University Press, 22; Hilbrenner 2016. 

13 See more about Spiridonova’s biography in Erofeev 1996d, 584-585; Rabinowitch 
1997, 182-187; Mescheryakov Yu.V. (2001), Maria Spiridonova. Stranitsy biografii, 
Tambov: Izdatelstvo OOO ”Tsentr-press”; Zhukova 2001, 82-83; Boniece, Sally A. 
(2010a), ‘The Spiridonova Case, 1906: Terror, Myth, and Martyrdom,’ in Anemone, 
Anthony (ed.) (2010), Just Assassins: The Culture of Terrorism in Russia, Evanston, 
Illinois: Northwestern University Press, 127-162. 


Spiridonova’s early life as well as some particularities of her revolu- 
tionary fight and life after that made her different from other women 
who participated in political terrorism at the beginning of the 20" cen- 
tury. Despite these particularities of Spiridonova’s individual history, 
the accounts about her written in the revolutionary underground had 
striking similarities to the accounts about terrorist women whose life 
circumstances were different, since the individual lives of the terrorist 
women were adapted to the discursive practices of the mythology of the 
Russian revolutionary underground. 


1.2 Aim 


The aim of the dissertation is to analyse the way narratives about the 
individual life paths of female terrorists were constructed in revolution- 
ary auto/biographies created at the beginning of the 20" century. 


1.3 Research Questions 


The central question of the research has been divided into the following 
smaller questions: 


1. What was the dominant narrative about the revolutionary lives 
of female terrorists constructed within the discourse of heroism 
and martyrdom? 


2. In which way did different historical contexts in which the au- 
tobiographical and biographical accounts by/about Russian fe- 
male terrorists were created (pre-revolutionary Russia, early So- 
viet Russia) influence the way the life paths of these women 
were represented? 


3. How did the existing gender order influence the construction of 
the narratives about female terrorists’ lives within the discourse 
of heroism and martyrdom? 


4. How did female terrorists’ individual life circumstances and 
power position in the Russian society influence the construction 
of the narratives about their lives within the discourse of hero- 
ism and martyrdom? 


5. What role does participation in political violence play in narra- 
tives of the life paths of female terrorists compared to similar 
narratives about other revolutionary women in Russia? 


6. Are there any generic connections between the revolutionary 
auto/biographies of Russian female terrorists and the auto/biog- 
raphies of female terrorists in other historical and geographical 
contexts? 


1.4 Previous Research 


In recent years, gendered representations of Russian female terrorists in 
texts written by their sympathizers have been studied in different his- 
torical works.'* However, the question about the way the lives of these 
women were portrayed within the discourse of heroism and martyrdom 
has not yet drawn much scholarly attention. According to Marina Mo- 
gilner, the revolutionary martyr-hero was a person who had a particular 
type of biography.!> Although many historians have mentioned the spe- 
cial way of how revolutionary lives were constructed within the my- 
thology of the Russian revolutionary underground, none of them have 
studied that question in detail, and none of them has written about the 
special features of revolutionary autobiographies and biographies of fe- 
male terrorists in pre-revolutionary Russia. 


Previous research on the way the life paths of the Russian political ter- 
rorists were constructed within the discourse of heroism and martyrdom 
is not at all abundant, and it consists of a few works that touch upon 
different aspects of the question. Some findings from the research on 
the construction of revolutionary lives and the research on the way the 
life paths of political terrorists from other historical and geographical 
contexts were constructed can yield some ideas about how accounts of 
this kind were written, and thus can be seen as useful for the disserta- 
tion. 


14 See, for example, Boniece 2010a, 127-162; Petrusenko, Nadezda (2014), ‘A Female 
Agent of Political Violence in Pre-Revolutionary Russia: Gendered Representations 
of Maria Spiridonova,’ in Kaleidoscope: Journal of History of Culture, Science and 
Medicine, 9, 232-249; Hilbrenner 2016. 

15 Mogilner 1999, 49. 
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1.4.1 Research on Construction of Revolutionary Lives 


No one has yet written a comprehensive work about how revolutionary 
lives have been constructed in written works created by the revolution- 
aries themselves and by their sympathizers. 


The first scholar who touched upon the question in the case of Russia 
is Katerina Clark (1981 [2000]), who connects her research on Soviet 
novels to the pre-revolutionary mythology of the Russian revolutionary 
underground, and identifies the features that were typical for the texts 
about positive heroes created within both of these traditions.!° Clark 
shows that the positive hero passed different stages during his lifetime 
on his way from a state of relative “spontaneity” to a higher degree of 
“consciousness,” understood to be growing political awareness.!’ Be- 
sides that, Clark identifies three types of symbolic patterns typically 
present in these texts that have to do with the life path of the main char- 
acter: (1) the particular political movement in which the hero is partic- 
ipating directly or indirectly identified with a “family”; (2) a relatively 
naive person is brought to see the light by some emissary of the new 
enlightenment (the topic of “disciple” and “mentor”); (3) some kind of 
martyrdom. !8 Clark connects the last of these three patterns to the reli- 
gious nature of the texts about revolutionary heroes that she defines as 
“secular hagiography.” !” 


Features of the accounts of the revolutionary lives created within the 
Russian revolutionary underground charted by Clark have even been 
identified by the authors of works on revolutionary autobiographies and 
biographies of members of different political groups, both in pre-revo- 
lutionary Russia and in other historical and geographical contexts. 
These scholars have shown that such accounts were usually formed as 
stories of conversion to revolutionary ideals and growing political con- 
sciousness that included particular symbolic patterns that were always 
present in these accounts (slightly different in various cases that were 
studied by these scholars), and highlighted connections between these 


16 Clark, Katerina (2000[1981]), The Soviet Novel. History as Ritual, Third Edition, 
Bloomington and Indianapolis: Indiana University Press, 8-9. 

17 Clark 2000[1981], 16-17. 

18 Clark 2000[1981], 49. 

19 Clark 2000[1981], 50. 
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revolutionary narratives and religious texts about the saints who sacri- 
fice themselves for their beliefs.”° 


Authors of works on revolutionary autobiographies and biographies of 
the members of different political groups have also paid attention to 
different features of these writings that are not discussed by Clark. In 
the rest of this section, I will present the main findings that were dis- 
covered in this kind of research. 


The question that is often raised in studies on revolutionary autobiog- 
raphies is censorship and self-censorship. Beth Holmgren (1994) notes 
the fact that revolutionary autobiographies by Bolshevik women went 
through significant self-censorship, since the authors tried to simplify 
and schematize their life stories in order to make them fit into the ge- 


20 See Brooks, Jeffrey (1992), ‘Revolutionary Lives: Public Identities in Pravda dur- 
ing the 1920s,’ in White, Stephen (ed.) (1992), New Directions in Soviet History, 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 32-39; Holmgren, Beth (1994), ‘For the 
Good of the Cause: Russian Women’s Autobiography in the Twentieth Century,’ in 
Clyman, Toby W. & Diana Greene (eds.) (1994), Women Writers in Russian Litera- 
ture, Greenwood Press, 129; Hoogenboom, Hilde (1996), Vera Figner and revolu- 
tionary autobiographies: the influence of gender on genre,’ in Marsh, Rosalind (ed.) 
(1996), Women in Russia and Ukraine, Cambridge University Press, 79-80; Morris- 
sey, Susan K. (1998), Heralds of Revolution. Russian Students and the Mythologies 
of Radicalism, New York; Oxford: Oxford University Press, 6, 117, 178-179; Mogil- 
ner 1999, 49; Mulvey-Roberts, Marie (1999), ‘Militancy, Masochism or Martyrdom? 
The Public and Private Prisons of Constance Lytton,’ in Purvis, June & Sandra Stanley 
Holton (eds.), Votes for Women, Routledge, 159-180; Slezkine, Yuri (2000), ‘Lives 
as Tales,’ in Fitzpatrick, Sheila & Yuri Slezkine (eds.) (2000), Jn the Shadow of Rev- 
olution. Life Stories of Russian Slezkine, Yuri (2000), ‘Lives as Tales,’ in Fitzpatrick, 
Sheila & Yuri Slezkine (eds.) (2000), In the Shadow of Revolution. Life Stories of 
Russian Women from 1917 to the Second World War, Princeton; New Jersey: Prince- 
ton University Press, 23; Hartman, Kabi (2003), ‘‘What made me a suffragette’: the 
new woman and the new (?) conversion narrative,’ Women's History Review, 12(1), 
35-50; Byron, Kristine (2004), ‘Writing the female revolutionary self: Dolores Iba- 
rruri and the Spanish civil war,’ Journal of Modern Literature, 28(1), 138-165; 
Koenker, Diane P. (2004), ‘Scripting the revolutionary worker autobiography: Arche- 
types, models, inventions, and markets,’ International Review of Social His- 
tory, 49(03), 375, 378, 379; Liljeström, Marianne (2004), Useful selves: Russian 
Women’s Autobiographical Texts from the Post-War Period, Kikimora Publications, 
48-63; Jones Hemenway, Elizabeth (2006), ‘Women Revolutionaries and the Con- 
struction of a Soviet Identity,’ in Goscillo, Helena & Lanoux, Andrea (eds.) (2006), 
Gender and National Identity in twentieth-century Russian Culture, Northern Illinois 
University Press, 80; Shtakser, Inna (2014), The Making of Jewish Revolutionaries in 
the Pale of Settlement. Community and Identity during the Russian Revolution and its 
Immediate Aftermath, 1905-07, Palgrave Macmillan, 155-156. 
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neric male model of a committed revolutionary by, for example, repre- 
senting their family roles as subordinate to revolutionary work.’! Hilde 
Hoogenboom, in her article on populist”? autobiographies from the 
1920s (1996), as well as Boris Kolonitsky, in his research on represen- 
tations of Alexander Kerensky, a member of the PSR and one of the 
prime ministers of the Provisional Government in 1917 (2017), also 
discuss the question of self-censorship of authors of revolutionary 
auto/biographies, but do it in terms of the choices made by them when 
they decided which events should be included in their writings and 
which ones should be excluded .”7 Hoogenboom also pays attention to 
external factors that could have influenced the authors’ self-censorship; 
by reading each other’s memoirs, the populists focused their memory 
and chose information that would fit the models that existed in others’ 
writings.” Self-censorship in connection to Soviet female autobiog- 
raphies is also discussed in Marianne Liljestrém’s works, where she 
writes both about which women were allowed to speak in the Soviet 
Union and about self-censorship of female writers (1999, 2004).”° In 
her book on Jewish revolutionary identity, Inna Shtakser (2014) devotes 
attention to other types of self-censorship employed in revolutionary 
autobiographies written by people who applied for membership in the 
Society of Former Political Prisoners and Exiles (Obschestvo byvshikh 
politkatorzhan i ssylno-poselentsev). That self-censorship had to do 
with the political expectations that existed during the early Soviet pe- 
riod and the authors’ attempts to be recognized as legitimate revolution- 
aries.” 


By mentioning the special features of autobiographies written by female 
Bolsheviks, Holmgren (1994) shows that particular differences existed 
between revolutionary autobiographies written by men and by 


21 Holmgren 2004, 129. 

22 Populists (Narodniks) in Russia of the 19th century were a social movement of Rus- 
sian intelligentsia, who believed in the peasants‘ revolution and were famous for their 
“going to the people” in order to agitate the masses. 

23 Hoogenboom 1996, 78-79; Kolonitsky, Boris (2017), “Tovarisch Kerensky ”: anti- 
monarkhicheskaya revolyutsiya i formirovanie kulta ”vozhdya naroda” (mart-iyun 
1917 goda), Moscow: Novoe literaturnoe obozrenie, 28-29. 

24 Hoogenboom 1996, 79. 

25 Liljeström, Marianne (1999), "Regimes of Truth? Soviet Women’s Autobiograph- 
ical Texts and the Question of Censorship,’ in Kangaspuro, Markku (ed.) (1999), Rus- 
sia: More different than most, Helsinki: Kikimora Publications, 124; Liljeström 2004, 
31-44. 

26 Shtakser 2014, 17-18. 
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women.”’ This topic has also been touched upon by scholars who have 
written about revolutionary autobiographies created by the members of 
other political groups. Hoogenboom (1996) notes the differences that 
existed in the way men and women chose to construct their autobiog- 
raphies based on differences in their childhood experiences. According 
to Hoogenboom, since women felt themselves oppressed within their 
birth families and their access to education was limited, their autobiog- 
raphies focussed childhood memories and educational level much more 
than autobiographies written by men.” Women’s attitude toward edu- 
cation is represented as crucial for their life writing even by Susan K. 
Morrissey (1998), who writes about autobiographies of pre-revolution- 
ary female and male radical students.” Liljeström (2004), on her part, 
building on Holmgren’s claim that “heroic revolutionary women” con- 
structed in Soviet female autobiographies were written into a male norm 
of values and behaviour, discusses the way their femininity was repre- 
sented in these accounts. Liljeström shows that the authors of these 
works constructed themselves as “unusual but normal Soviet 
women. ”?? 

Differences between the construction of male and female revolutionary 
lives have also been observed in research on revolutionary biographies. 
Elizabeth Jones Hemenway, in her article on memorial literature about 
female Bolsheviks (2006), discusses special features of such writings 
about women that had their main function in asserting the importance 
of women’s revolutionary activities and situating them in a traditional 
gender structure as “mothers” and “sisters.” On the other hand, male 
revolutionaries were represented differently, as members of the revolu- 
tionary brotherhood, in similar accounts.*! 


Scholars have observed not only differences in autobiographical and 
biographical accounts authored by men and women, but also between 
accounts authored by people from different social classes. Jeffrey 
Brooks, in his article on the construction of revolutionary lives in 
Pravda in the 1920s (1992), notes how the experience of being educated 
was treated in biographies of people of modest social origin. According 
to Brooks, education was represented there as linked with escape from 


27 Holmgren 2004, 129. 

28 Hoogenboom 1996, 81 

2 Morrissey 1998, 38. 

30 Liljeström 2004, 12. 

3! Jones Hemenway 2006, 78. 
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one’s social class.** Hoogenboom (1996) notes the fact that both men 
and women of lower social origin who had to struggle for their educa- 
tion wrote in their autobiographies in more detail about their education 
than did men of higher social origin, who took the opportunity to be 
educated for granted.*? Likewise, in his article on Russian female auto- 
biographies, Yuri Slezkine (2000) devotes attention to the differences 
between memoirs written by upper- and middle-class female revolu- 
tionaries on the one hand and working-class female revolutionaries on 
the other. According to him, unlike women with more privileged back- 
grounds, working-class memoirists mention reading as the first break- 
through in their conversion narratives, which leads to understanding 
and consequent political radicalization.** In her article on the memorial 
literature of female Bolsheviks, Jones Hemenway makes a similar point 
by showing that modes of reaching political consciousness in these nar- 
ratives depended on the women’s social position and level of educa- 
tion.*> Shtakser (2014) discusses the style of writing that characterized 
revolutionary autobiographies of people from different social classes 
who wanted to join the Society of Former Political Prisoners and Exiles. 
According to Shtakser, applicants who were poor and uneducated did 
not follow the standard of writing such kinds of autobiographies and 
included unnecessary details in their stories, while the better educated 
tended to write shorter, more standard accounts.*° 


Differences between revolutionary autobiographies written by people 
with diverse political affiliations have also been highlighted in previous 
research on the topic. Hoogenboom (1996) shows that populists and 
Bolsheviks depicted the early influences that led to their political radi- 
calization in different ways: while the populists showed the growth of 
their feelings toward common people, the Bolsheviks made it clear that 
they were the common people themselves.*” A similar tendency was 
observed even by Kristine Byron in her article on the memoirs of 
Dolores Ibarruri, a Spanish communist (2004), who, according to By- 
ron, also tried to construct herself as one of the common people.*® 


32 Brooks 1992, 38. 

33 Hoogenboom 1996, 89. 

34 Slezkine 2000, 23. 

35 Jones Hemenway 2006, 80-81. 
36 Shtakser 2014, 18. 

37 Hoogenboom 1996, 81. 

38 Byron 2004, 143. 
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Differences in the contents of life stories of revolutionaries with differ- 
ent ethnic origins have not yet attracted much scholarly attention. Hoo- 
genboom (1996) briefly discusses the representation of the experience 
of awakening of consciousness and political radicalization in the auto- 
biographies of Mikhail Morenius and Fanni Morentus-Muratova, pop- 
ulist siblings from an orthodox Jewish family. However, Hoogenboom 
pays more attention to gendered differences in their life writing and 
does not compare the siblings’ narratives to similar accounts by popu- 
lists born in ethnically Russian families.” Shtakser (2014), on her part, 
provides detailed analysis of the revolutionary autobiographies written 
by Jewish workers from the Pale of Settlement during the early Soviet 
period. However, she does not compare them to similar writings by 
workers of Russian origin.“ 


In his research on representations of Alexander Kerensky in 1917, 
Kolonitsky pays attention to particular differences in his biographies 
and autobiographies. While the authors of revolutionary biographies 
tried to adapt Kerensky’s life path to the standard of writing a revolu- 
tionary biography by, for example, highlighting his early political en- 
gagement with the PSR, Kerensky himself did not always follow the 
rules and write about the obligatory events of revolutionary life if they 
did not actually take place.*! 


Besides writing about the general features of representations of the rev- 
olutionary life path, some scholars dedicate their research to specific 
themes and symbolic patterns that often appear in revolutionary auto/bi- 
ographies. In her book on suicide in imperial Russia, Morrissey (2006) 
touches upon the narrative of “heroic suicide.” According to Morrissey, 
suicides committed by imprisoned revolutionaries were represented in 
revolutionary biographies as heroic deeds that symbolized the revolu- 
tionary struggle within the prison walls. Morrissey explains such at- 
tention to prison suicides by the fact that the resort to suicide deprived 
the autocrat of his power of the life and death over his subjects, and thus 
could be seen as part of the revolutionary life path.*° 


3° Hoogenboom 1996, 89. 

4° Shtakser 2014, 16-18,153-157. 

4! Kolonitsky 2017, 50-52. 

42 Morrissey Susan K. (2006), Suicide and the Body Politics in Imperial Russia, Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 276. 

83 Morrissey 2006, 277. 
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In her book on Eastern Siberian exile at the beginning of the 20" cen- 
tury (2016), Sarah Badcock devotes some attention to how revolution- 
ary lives were constructed in political prisoners’ memoirs. According 
to Badcock, accounts of the lives of female political prisoners who were 
incarcerated in the Maltsev Prison (and the female terrorists among 
them) were constructed with special emphasis on the women’s commu- 
nal lifestyle, their devotion to self-improvement through education and 
refusal to compromise with the authorities. 


To sum up, previous research on how the life paths of revolutionary 
heroes were represented within the discourse of heroism and martyrdom 
shows particular similarities between autobiographical and biograph- 
ical accounts written in accordance with this discursive practice. Schol- 
ars have noted that these types of works were written as tales of con- 
version, were characterized by particular themes and symbolic patterns 
that were often present there, and were very much influenced by reli- 
gious writings on the lives of saints. The constructed nature of these 
accounts has been studied by the scholars interested in questions of cen- 
sorship and self-censorship. Researchers have also paid attention to the 
differences in narratives written about men and women, people of dif- 
ferent social backgrounds, and those who belonged to different political 
groups. Despite the existence of special research on the revolutionary 
auto/biographies of Jewish revolutionaries, differences in the narratives 
about the lives of revolutionaries of different ethnic origins have not yet 
been studied. Differences in how biographical and autobiographical ac- 
counts of the same person were written have been briefly touched upon 
only by Kolonitsky in his work on Kerensky; other scholars mostly an- 
alyse only one group of sources, and as a result do not compare the two. 
Another feature of the research which is quite important for the disser- 
tation is that all the accounts that are dedicated to how revolutionary 
lives were constructed in autobiographical and biographical texts are 
devoted to writings created during the Soviet period, which means that 
the features of the revolutionary autobiographies and biographies cre- 
ated before the revolution have not yet been studied. Although revolu- 
tionary autobiographies and biographies created before and after the 
revolution were a part of the same subculture of the revolutionary un- 
derground, it is possible that some differences could be observed if the 
texts created during the different historical periods were compared. 


4 Badcock, Sarah (2016), A Prison without Walls? Eastern Siberian Exile in the Last 
Years of Tsarism, Oxford University Press, 55. 
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1.4.2 Research on Construction of the Lives of Political Terrorists 


Research on the way the lives of political terrorists have been con- 
structed within the discourse of heroism and martyrdom is a topic that 
has not been studied much in contemporary terrorism studies, likely be- 
cause most scholars experience particular difficulties accessing and 
reading the source material created by the sympathizers of contempo- 
rary political terrorists. The research that exists is not systematic: I 
could find the relevant conclusions in works on different terrorist 
groups operating in different parts of the world. However, it is possible 
to see clear connections between these works and the results of research 
on the construction of revolutionary lives. 


The features identified in research on the construction of revolutionary 
lives that were presented earlier are also present in research on the au- 
tobiographies and biographies of members of different terrorist groups. 
Luisa Passerini, in her article on life stories of female Italian political 
terrorists (1992), as well as Clare Bielby in her article on autobiog- 
raphies of left-wing German terrorists (2014), identify as one of the typ- 
ical features of these writings their structure of a conversion narrative.*° 
Passerini (1992) and Sarah Colvin, in her article about representations 
of Ulrike Meinhof in her biographies (2009), pay attention to questions 
of self-censorship and censorship by the authors of these accounts that 
had its purpose in writing a particular kind of narrative. In the case of 
autobiographies by female Italian terrorists, self-censorship is con- 
nected to the authors’ desire to construct their life stories as a Bildungs- 
roman.” In the case of Meinhof’s biographies, it was connected to the 
conscious choice by the biographers of episodes from Meinhof’s child- 
hood that would help them construct her as “a stern but compassionate 
angel-saint.’*® Differences between how the lives of female and male 
terrorists have been written about are highlighted by Passerini (1992), 


45 See footnote 10, where I explain that feature of contemporary terrorism studies. 

46 Passerini, Luisa (1992), ’Lacerations in the Memory: Women in the Italian Under- 
ground Organizations,’ in della Porta, Donatella (ed.) (1992), Social Movements and 
Violence. Participation in Underground Organizations, Greenwich; London: Jai 
Press Inc., 168; Bielby, Clare (2014), ‘Narrating the Revolutionary Self in German 
Post-Terrorist Life-Writing: Gender, Identity and Historical Agency,’ German Life 
and Letters, 67(2), 231-232. 

47 Passerini 1992, 168. 

48 Colvin, Sarah (2009), ‘Witch, Amazon, or Joan of Arc? Ulrike Meinhof’s Defend- 
ers, or How to Legitimize a Violent Woman,’ in Colvin, Sarah & Helen Watanabe- 
O’Kelly (2009), Women and Death 2: Warlike Women in the German Literary and 
Cultural Imagination Since 1500, Rochester; New York: Camden House, 252. 
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Amina Riad Zarrugh, in her research on framing of suicide bombers in 
biographies published on the websites of non-secular militant organiza- 
tions such as Hamas and Palestine Islamic Jihad (2011), and in the 
above-mentioned article by Bielby (2014). As did Holmgren and 
Liljeström in the case of Russian revolutionary autobiographies, Pas- 
serini identifies in her material women’s attempts to mimic a male 
model.*” Zarrugh’s findings about female biographies are reminiscent 
of the results of Hoogenboom and Morrissey: emphasis is put on female 
terrorists’ educational backgrounds. In addition, Zarrugh shows that 
women’s accomplishments as well as their piety were also in focus in 
these autobiographies, while the central aspects of similar writings 
about men are their contributions to the political organizations with 
which they are affiliated. As for Bielby’s article, according to her, in 
the case of male autobiographies the process of going “underground” is 
represented as more gradual and even organic in comparison to female 
autobiographies. In narratives written by women, this episode is de- 
scribed as a conventional “coming of age” narrative.°! Thus, it is possi- 
ble to conclude that the results of previous research on autobiographies 
and biographies of political terrorists confirm and further develop the 
conclusions of research on revolutionary autobiographies and biog- 
raphies. 


Moreover, scholars who write about the construction of lives of politi- 
cal terrorists pay attention to how participation in political violence, the 
activity that distinguishes political terrorists, is represented there. Pas- 
serini (1992) shows that facts of participation in political terrorism are 
usually absent from autobiographical accounts constructed by Italian 
female terrorists, who were the focus of her research.** Graham Dawson 
(2014) observes a similar tendency even in the autobiography of a male 
terrorist. While analysing the memoirs of Michael Stone, a member of 
the Ulster Defence Association,’ he shows how different episodes from 


4 Passerini 1992, 166. 

5 Zarrugh, Amina Riad (2011), ‘Revenge of the virtuous women": framing of gender 
and violence by Palestinian militant organizations, 40-41. 

5! Bielby 2014, 231-232. 

52 Passerini 1992, 197. 

5 The Ulster Defence Association is the largest Ulster loyalist paramilitary group in 
Northern Ireland, founded to combat Irish republicanism and particularly the Irish 
Republican Army (IRA). 
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Stone’s past (like episodes that portray his domestically oriented mas- 
culinity) become relevant for the narrative in order to challenge the 
dominant discourse and to distract attention from his violent past.** 


Research on biographies of political terrorists, however, shows that the 
authors of these works deal with questions of political violence differ- 
ently. Colvin (2009) demonstrates that the authors of apologetic biog- 
raphies of Meinhof did not silence her violent activism, but tried to le- 
gitimize it by equating her with Joan of Arc and Rosa Luxemburg, 
women who connote militancy and martyrdom.” 


Thus, it is possible to conclude that despite striking similarities between 
how autobiographies and biographies of political terrorists and revolu- 
tionaries have been written, particular differences that existed between 
these kinds of writings were connected to participation in political vio- 
lence, which was typical only for the terrorists. These differences were 
identified even between the ways the terrorists themselves and their bi- 
ographers dealt with the issue of political violence: while the terrorists 
tended to leave it unsaid in their accounts, the biographers tended to 
legitimize it. 


1.4.3 Research on the Construction of Revolutionary Lives of 
Russian Terrorists 


Research on the construction of revolutionary lives of Russian terror- 
ists, although it consists of very few works, shows particular similarities 
both to research on the construction of revolutionary lives in general as 
well as to research on the construction of lives of political terrorists in 
contemporary terrorism studies. 


As do the authors of works on the construction of revolutionary lives, 
authors of similar research on Russian terrorists note the religious roots 
of writings about their lives. In his article on Sergei Stepnyak- 
Kravchinsky’s Underground Russia, Peter Scotto (2009) compares the 
“profiles” (biographical sketches written by Stepnyak-Kravchinsky) of 
members of the People’s Will to Paterikon, a record of incidents from 
the lives of saints connected with a particular monastic community. In 


5 Dawson, Graham (2014), ’Masculinities and ”the Terrorist” in Conflict Transfor- 
mation. Representation, Identity and Reconciliation in Post-Conflict Northern Ire- 
land,’ in Malvern, Sue & Gabriel Koureas (eds.) (2014), Terrorist Transgressions. 
Gender and the Visual Culture of the Terrorist, London; New York: I.B. Tauris, 158. 
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this way, Scotto shows that in his work, Stepnyak-Kravchinsky used a 
religious form that he filled with revolutionary content. Morrissey 
(2012) also notes religious language and Christian symbolism used in 
biographies of political terrorists from the beginning of the 20" cen- 


tury.’ 


The questions of censorship and self-censorship have also been dis- 
cussed in the literature on the construction of lives of Russian terrorists. 
Scotto (2009) demonstrates that Stepnyak-Kravchinsky consciously 
chose events from the lives of members of the People’s Will that helped 
him represent them in a heroic revolutionary light.°* Sally A. Boniece, 
in her article on Maria Spiridonova’s myth (2010), shows that in order 
to tell her story to the wider public in Russia, Spiridonova herself, as 
well as her comrades in the PSR, were conforming to existing mythol- 
ogy of the revolutionary subculture.® Boniece shows that they managed 
to withhold potentially damaging personal information about Spiri- 
donova (like her love affair with a married man) because it could have 
lessened her appeal in the eyes of Russian society.” 


Similarly to scholars of the construction of revolutionary lives, authors 
of works on Russian terrorists pay attention to the differences between 
narratives by/about women and men. Very much in line with the find- 
ings of Hoogenboom (1996) from autobiographies of populist women, 
who highlighted family oppression as decisive for their political radi- 
calization, Anke Hilbrenner, in her article on Sofia Perovskaya (2016), 
demonstrates that in their accounts of Perovskaya’s life, her sympathiz- 
ers used the story of her birth family in order to explain the revolution- 
ary choice that Perovskaya made. The story about Perovskaya’s birth 
family, a despotic father who abused her mother, was, according to Hil- 
brenner, used as proof of Perovskaya’s sympathy for the oppressed, 
which made it possible to connect her political activism to Perovskaya’s 
early life.®! 


5€ Scotto, Peter (2010), ‘The Terrorist as Novelist: Sergei Stepnyak-Kravchinsky,’ in 
Anemone, Anthony (ed.) (2010), Just Assassins: The Culture of Terrorism in Russia, 
Evanston, Illinois: Northwestern University Press, 112. 

57 Morrissey, Susan K. (2012), ‘The “Apparel of Innocence”: Toward a Moral Econ- 
omy of Terrorism in Late Imperial Russia,’ The Journal of Modern History, 84(3), 
638-639. 

58 Scotto 2010, 112. 

59 Boniece 2010a, 128. 
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Besides these similarities between how revolutionary lives were de- 
scribed and similar writings on the lives of Russian terrorists, previous 
research on the topic shows that some of the issues that were present in 
revolutionary autobiographies and biographies had a different meaning 
in the writings by/about political terrorists. 


As well as the lives of revolutionaries, the lives of political terrorists 
were constructed by themselves and their biographers as conversion 
narratives. However, since the purpose of their political activism was 
participation in political violence, that narrative, as has been shown by 
scholars, had a particular form. Morrissey (2012) writes that the life of 
a political terrorist was represented as the individual’s journey toward 
the ultimate self-sacrifice of terrorism. Hilbrenner (2016) makes sim- 
ilar conclusions in her analysis of Stepnyak-Kravchinsky’s version of 
Perovskaya’s life. In other words, compared to the autobiographies 
and biographies of ordinary revolutionaries, in the case of a political 
terrorist the question of martyrdom becomes dominant in defining the 
purpose of the revolutionary’s life. 


Even “heroic suicide,” which is discussed in Morrissey’s book (2006) 
as one of the typical narratives in revolutionary biographies, has a dif- 
ferent meaning in the biography of a political terrorist. According to 
Morrissey, in this case “heroic suicide” implies not only taking one‘s 
own life as a protest in prison; the eagerness of Russian terrorists to 
sacrifice their lives for the cause was also a form of “heroic suicide.” 


As well as in the case of other political terrorists, explanations for par- 
ticipation in political violence have been also touched upon in works on 
Russian terrorists. In her article on coherent mythology about the purity 
of motives and characters of political terrorists in Russia, Morrissey 
(2012) writes about how terrorists and their biographers justified their 
violent actions. According to the author, these narratives emphasized 
the role of state violence combined with the sensibility of the future 
terrorist to the tremendous sufferings of the people.® Morrissey uses as 
examples biographies of terrorists of the PSR Ivan Kaliaev (1877-1905) 
and Zinaida Konoplyannikova in order to show how their life stories 
were constructed in accordance with the above-mentioned narrative 
structures, as the stories of idealists who were oppressed by the regime 


6 Morrissey 2012, 622f. 
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and thus forced to turn to political violence because of that experience 
of oppression. The author also mentions that in both cases, episodes 
where terrorists firmly refused to participate in attacks when it was ob- 
vious that they would take innocent lives were highlighted in the biog- 
raphies in order to attest to their nobility of character and the high moral 
purpose of their missions.® 


To sum up, the research on how the lives of Russian terrorists were 
constructed shows clearly that despite particular similarities with revo- 
lutionary autobiographies and biographies, these works had their spe- 
cific features that mainly had to do with the individuals’ participation 
in political violence. At the same time, the findings of the research on 
autobiographies and biographies of political terrorists who operated in 
other historical and geographical contexts are slightly different from the 
results of research on the similar works about the lives of Russian ter- 
rorists. Although the research on the issue deals with autobiographical 
and biographical texts created both before and after the revolution, none 
of the scholars has made a systematic comparison between the way the 
revolutionary lives of political terrorists were constructed in different 
historical and geographical contexts. Since no one has yet written a 
comprehensive work on the construction of the lives of Russian politi- 
cal terrorists from the beginning of the 20" century within the mythol- 
ogy of the revolutionary underground, it is quite clear that such a work 
is needed in order to systematize the existing knowledge on the topic 
and connect the fields of history and contemporary terrorism studies. I 
am not intending to cover the entire field charted here in the disserta- 
tion; my purpose is only to write a systematic account of how the lives 
of Russian female terrorists from the beginning of the 20" century were 
constructed in written accounts created within the mythology of the 
Russian revolutionary underground. 


66 Morrissey 2012, 622, 637-638. 
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1.5 Choice of the Case: The Female Terrorists of the PSR 


It is a well-known fact that political terrorism in different forms was 
practiced at the beginning of the 20 century by almost all socialist par- 
ties and anarchist groups that existed in Russia. However, it seems 
that the majority of documents where the life paths of individual female 
terrorists were presented by themselves or by their comrades were ded- 
icated to women who were active in the ranks of the PSR, the biggest 
socialist party of pre-revolutionary Russia. While searching material on 
the topic, I managed to find sources connected to women’s terrorist ac- 
tivism in the ranks of the maximalist group that left the PSR in 1904, 
the Bolshevik Party and different anarchist groups. That material in 
general resembles sources connected to terrorist women of the PSR, 
since all these documents can be seen as part of the same discourse of 
heroism and martyrdom that existed in the writings of the Russian rev- 
olutionary underground. However, the sources connected to the politi- 
cal groups mentioned above are not as many as the sources on women 
of the PSR, and the result of such research based on the materials of all 
of the above-mentioned political groups would be uneven, since repre- 
sentations of women of the PSR would dominate it. That is why it seems 
reasonable to limit this research to the analysis of representations of 
terrorist women of the PSR. 


Even when it comes to women who were active in different terrorist 
units of the PSR, I need to limit my research to focus only on certain 
individuals, since not all of the women who participated in the party’s 
terrorist ranks wrote about their lives, inspired their comrades and sym- 
pathizers to write about them, or even to mention them in memoirs. 
Thus, I will limit my research only to terrorist women of the PSR whose 


68 See more about it in Geifman, Anna (1993), Thou Shalt Kill: Revolutionary Terror- 
ism in Russia, 1894-1917, Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University Press; Bud- 
nitsky, Oleg (2000), Terrorism v rossijskom osvoboditel’nom dvizhenii: ideologiya, 
etika, psikhologiya (vtoraya polovina XIX — nachalo XX v.). Moscow: ROSSPEN. 

© See for example texts written by and about Natalia Klimova (1885-1918), one of 
the leaders of the maximalists, reprinted in Kan, Grigorii (2012), Natalia Klimova: 
Zhizn i borba, (Sankt-Petersburg: Izdatelstvo im. N.I. Novikova), 217-374; infor- 
mation about female members of the terrorist groups of the Bolsheviks can be found, 
for example, in the source material reprinted in Budnitsky, Oleg (ed.) (1996), Istoriya 
terrorizma v Rossii v dokumentakh, biografiyakh, issledovaniyakh, Rostov-na-Donu: 
Feniks, 379-424; information about female members of anarchist groups can be found, 
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life stories were written about entirely or in part at the beginning of the 
20" century. 


1.6 Theories and Concepts 


In this dissertation, I am going to use three theoretical approaches: Nor- 
man Fairclough’s ideas about text and discourse developed within his 
methodology of Critical Discourse Analysis (CDA); Joan Wallach 
Scott’s theorizing about gender history; and intersectionality. In addi- 
tion, I will use the concepts of representation, terrorism and auto/biog- 
raphy, which are essential for the dissertation. 


1.6.1 CDA on Discourse and Text 


In the centre of the dissertation are the discourse of heroism and mar- 
tyrdom that was developed in the Russian revolutionary underground 
and the texts produced within that discourse. The dissertation, thus, re- 
quires conceptualization of discourse and text within a theoretical 
framework. Fairclough, one of the leading theorists in CDA and the 
founder of his own direction within that field, has written at length 
about text and discourse in his works. As mentioned above, Fairclough 
defines CDA as a methodology, which means that it can be used both 
as a theory and a method. In this section, I will introduce only the the- 
oretical premises of CDA and the way they will be used in the disserta- 
tion. How CDA will be used as one of the methods of the dissertation 
will be introduced in section 1.8.2. 


Fairclough sees discourse as both a linguistic and social phenomenon. 
As a linguistic phenomenon, discourse is for him language as social 
practice determined by social structures.’ Discourse as a social phe- 
nomenon for Fairclough is a practice of signifying a domain of 
knowledge or experience from a particular perspective.’! Societies, ac- 
cording to him, do not have a singular discourse; different institutions 


7 Fairclough, Norman (1992a), Discourse and Social Change, Cambridge: Polity 
Press, 3; Fairclough, Norman (1993), ‘Critical discourse analysis and the marketiza- 
tion of public discourse: The universities,’ Discourse & Society, 4(2), 138; Fair- 
clough, Norman (2013), Language and Power, 2™ ed., London & New York: 
Routledge, 14. 

7 Fairclough 1992a, 3-4; Fairclough, Norman (1992b), ‘Discourse and text: Linguistic 
and intertextual analysis within discourse analysis,’ Discourse & Society, 3(2), 215; 
Fairclough 1993, 138. 
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and domains within them sustain a variety of coexisting, contrasting 
and often competing discursive practices.” These discursive practices 
constitute order of discourse, or interdiscourse, which is the totality of 
the discursive practices of a given society, institution or social do- 
main.” The existing orders of discourse are ideologically shaped by 
power relations in social institutions and in society as a whole.” 


Fairclough defines text as the written or spoken language produced in a 
discursive event. Every text simultaneously represents reality, enacts 
social relations and represents social identities.” A discursive event, 
according to Fairclough, is an instance of language use, which can be 
analysed as text, discursive practice, and social practice.” 


Discursive practice refers to production and interpretation of text. The 
production process shapes and leaves “traces” in the text, while the in- 
terpretive process operates upon “cues” in the text.” In other words, it 
is impossible to understand the contents of a given text without know- 
ing how it was produced and how it could be interpreted by the receiver. 


Processes of text production and interpretation are shaped by (and help 
shape) the nature of social practice. The analysis of a discursive event 
as a social practice may refer to different levels of social organization 
— the context of situation, the institutional context, and the wider socie- 
tal “context of culture.”’® In other words, text is also always a product 
of different societal contexts that were activated in the course of its pro- 
duction, which therefore cannot be neglected in the process of under- 
standing and interpreting the text. 


One of the central concepts of Fairclough’s theory is interdiscursivity, 
which refers to the heterogeneity of the text constituted from a config- 
uration of text types or discourse conventions.” According to Fair- 
clough, each text depends upon the society in which it was produced 
and its history, since they determine the resources that are available to 
the producer of the text within the order of discourse. Texts selectively 
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draw upon orders of discourse — the particular configurations of con- 
ventionalized practices, which are available to text producers and inter- 
preters in particular social circumstances.*° Fairclough admits that cat- 
egorization of types of discursive practice is difficult and controversial, 
and he names in different works genres, discourses, narratives, styles 
and activity types among them.*! Among these types of discursive prac- 
tice for the purposes of the dissertation, genre and narrative are partic- 
ularly significant. Fairclough defines genre as a socially ratified type of 
linguistic activity with specified positions for subjects. Narrative, ac- 
cording to him, is a socially ratified story type.*” 


In this dissertation, I am going to study only one of the discourses of 
pre-revolutionary Russia, the discourse of the revolutionary under- 
ground, the Bolshevik version of which became the dominant one in 
Soviet Russia. I consider the revolutionary auto/biographies to be a sep- 
arate genre ratified in the revolutionary underground. The life stories of 
revolutionary men and women were told in these documents in accord- 
ance with a specific narrative of a heroic life. Each of the revolutionary 
auto/biographies of female terrorists of the PSR that will be studied in 
the dissertation will be approached as a separate discursive event, con- 
sisting not only of the text itself, but also of text production and inter- 
pretation, as well as different social practices that influenced the text. 
In each case, I will try to determine which discursive practices were 
employed by the author of the text and how their use influenced the 
representations produced in the text. 


Critics of CDA often complain about a lack of attention to the social 
context in this kind of research. It is explained by the difficulty of de- 
ciding which contexts are relevant. The critics of CDA advocate for 
solving the problem by restricting the relevant contexts to the ones that 
the text producers are oriented toward.* In the present dissertation, the 
most obvious context, the subculture of the revolutionary underground, 
will be introduced in detail in a separate chapter. At the same time, I 
will take into account that the producers of revolutionary auto/biog- 
raphies of female terrorists of the PSR were people who were also part 


8° Fairclough 1992a, 10; Fairclough 1992b, 194-195. 
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of Russian society in general and different social groups and institutions 
that the society consisted of. I will include contextual information of 
that kind in the empirical chapters of the dissertation, where I will need 
it in order to interpret the text of the sources. 


1.6.2 Gender History 


The researchers of contemporary terrorism have shown that women 
who commit violence are often identified not as “terrorists” like their 
male counterparts, but as women terrorists.** In other words, they are 
portrayed in a highly gendered manner, which means that the gender 
order prevalent in the society where the portrayals of female terrorists 
are created is essential for understanding and interpreting such portray- 
als. In the focus of the dissertation are the portrayals of female terrorists 
of the PSR created in Russia at the beginning of the 20" century, which 
means that the central question of the dissertation is a historical one and 
can be studied as a part of gender history. Gender history is a direction 
of historical research which focusses on the “study of social relations 
of the sexes” in the past.8° The most prominent scholar who has theo- 
rized about the possibilities of using the category of gender in historical 
writing is Joan Wallach Scott, whose ideas are used as one of the theo- 
retical approaches of the dissertation. 


Scott’s ideas about gender as a historical concept and gender history in 
general have been transformed and developed in her works written dur- 
ing the last thirty years.*° In this dissertation, I use the latest version of 
Scott’s ideas presented in her book The Fantasy of Feminist History.®’ 
The author offers there a new approach to gender history inspired by 
psychoanalytic theories that, according to her, could help address “the 
difficulties associated with establishing the boundaries and meanings of 


84 See for example Sjoberg, Laura, & Gentry, Caron E. (2008), ‘Reduced to bad sex: 
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sexed identities.”*’ However, the ground for this new type of theorizing 
was laid in Scott’s earlier works that I touch upon when necessary in 
order to explain my understanding of the book’s theoretical premises. 


The central issues connected to gender history are the categories of 
“men” and “women,” which, according to Scott, are not fixed, but, on 
the contrary, are transparent and mutable. It implies that the meaning of 
being a “woman” or “man” is in constant change, since there is “no 
essence of womanhood (or of manhood) to provide a stable subject for 
our histories; there are only successive iterations of a word that does not 
have a fixed referent and so does not always mean the same thing.”*? 
The same is true for gender, since the relationship between male and 
female is not predictable as well and always has a different meaning. In 
other words, Scott approaches categories like “men” and “women,” as 
well as the concept of gender, as historical, showing that they are sub- 
jects of change in the course of time. 


Scott defines gender in her latest book as “the history of the articula- 
tions of the masculine/feminine, male/female distinction, whether in 
terms of bodies, roles, or psychological traits.”°° Scott highlights that 
her approach does not assume the prior existence of the masculine/fem- 
inine, male/female distinction, which was implied by some critics of her 
earlier works.”! Scott claims that, on the contrary, she seeks to examine 
“the complicated, contradictory, and ambivalent way it has emerged in 
different social and political discourses.””” In this definition of gender, 
Scott goes beyond defining gender as entirely a social phenomenon, as 
she did in some of her previous works, and suggests that it is impossible 
to define gender without taking into account the psychoanalytic concept 
of fantasy. According to her, the normative discourses on masculinity 
and femininity do not necessarily determine the way subjects identify 
themselves: 


Fantasy disrupts these kinds of correlations, refusing the 
certainty of disciplined history’s categories. In their place, 
there is the elusive pursuit of language, not only as the con- 
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scious expression of ideas, but as the revelation of uncon- 
scious processes. We have to ask how, under what condi- 
tions, and with what fantasies the identities of men and 
women ... are articulated and recognized. The categories 
then will no longer precede the analysis but emerge in the 
course of it.”3 


Thus, masculinities and femininities, as well as gender, are historical 
phenomena for Scott that have different meanings in different contexts. 
The ideas about the importance of the context were developed in her 
earlier works. In her article of 2008, Scott specifies that by context she 
means not only historical (i.e., temporal) context, but also a geograph- 
ical, political and ideological framework.” According to Scott, the con- 
text would help treat gender as “a historical phenomenon, produced, 
reproduced, and transformed in different situations and over time.””° 


In the centre of Scott’s ideas on gender history is rethinking and rewrit- 
ing of the existing history with a focus on the analysis of the language 
of gender in different historical contexts.?° For finding gender in his- 
tory, Scott highlights the importance of textuality, “the ways arguments 
are structured and presented as well as to what is literally said.” Ac- 
cording to the author, “the meaning is conveyed through implicit or ex- 
plicit contrast, through internal differentiation,” which means that pos- 
itive definitions always rest on the negation or repression of something 
represented as antithetical to it.°’ In other words, Scott claims that find- 
ing gender in history requires searching for articulations of male and 
female distinctions in historical sources. 


The focal point of the dissertation is the construction of narratives about 
terrorist women within the discourse of heroism and martyrdom. Tak- 
ing as a starting point the findings of scholars of contemporary terror- 
ism studies that female terrorists are normally represented in a highly 
gendered fashion, unlike their male counterparts, I assume that texts 
by/about them include different linguistic means, as well as explicit and 
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implicit contrasts to the male ideal that serve to feminize the represen- 
tations of these women. The way they were constructed in these texts 
was determined by historical, geographical and political contexts, 
namely by the way femininity was understood in pre-revolutionary and 
early Soviet Russia both in society in general and among the revolu- 
tionaries. At the same time, representations of female terrorists were 
coloured by the fantasy of individual authors, whose understanding of 
femininity was not necessarily identical to the normative discourses that 
existed in society in general and the revolutionary underground in par- 
ticular. 


1.6.3 Intersectionality 


“The Russian female terrorists” were not at all a homogeneous group, 
but, on the contrary, to use Benedict Anderson’s terminology, an “im- 
agined community”?! of women who were different in their ethnicity, 
social background, age, educational level, etc. As has been shown in the 
overview of previous research on the topic, scholars have already paid 
attention to the fact that the way the life stories of individual terrorist 
women were told within the mythology of the Russian revolutionary 
underground depended very much on these women’s social character- 
istics that distinguished them from other women labelled “female ter- 
rorists.” For this reason, intersectionality seems to be a useful analytical 
tool for the dissertation. 


The concept that intersectionality denotes has been used in feminist 
work for a long while.” However, for the first time the term intersec- 
tionality appeared in the works by American legal scholar Kimberlé 
Crenshaw in order to describe interactions of race and gender as they 
shape the lives and social practices of black women.'° Since then, the 


°8 Benedict Anderson calls “nation” the “imagined political community,” meaning that 
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concept has been developed quite intensively by feminist scholars, and 
it is used nowadays both by scholars interested in the experiences of 
those underprivileged!”! and in other instances as well, since intersec- 
tionality can be seen as a generalized theory of identity. 1? 


Theorizing about the intersectional approach is mostly done by social 
scientists. Although feminist historians eagerly use intersectionality in 
their works,'° I have not found many theoretical works about intersec- 
tionality in history. A pioneering work in that field is an article by Swe- 
dish historian Helena Tolvhed, where she underlines the relevance of 
the historical perspective and historical studies to advances in intersec- 
tional research, both theoretical and methodological. 


Tolvhed defines intersectionality as an approach that considers socially 
and culturally constructed categories, with the point of departure in 
grounds for oppression like gender, class, race/ethnicity or sexual pref- 
erences to be intertwined and mutually constructing.!"* The categories 
mentioned by Tolvhed in her definition are only a few among the end- 
less number of differentiation categories that are identified by other 
scholars who work with intersectionality.! Among contemporary 
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scholars, there are critical voices that express doubt about the possibil- 
ities of researching all the differentiation categories that exist. This is- 
sue has been further discussed as one of the main weaknesses of inter- 
sectionality in many feminist works on it, because it is not clear which 
categories of differentiation are more important than others.'°° Tolvhed, 
as a historian, specifies that it is information in the historical material 
and the central question of the research that determine which categories 
are considered to be important for the analysis.'°” Since I am working 
with historical material, I have to use in my analysis only the categories 
of differentiation that influenced the way the lives of female terrorists 
were constructed in revolutionary auto/biographies. Since current re- 
search seeks to identify how these categories influenced the way these 
women’s life paths were portrayed in these works, there is no need to 
exclude any of the categories present in the sources from the analysis. 


Tolvhed introduces the categories of differentiation as historical since, 
according to her, the categories have been defined in various ways in 
different historical contexts. Even the processes of identification and 
categorization can be historicized if they are approached as changeable 
and intertwined in historically (politically, socially and culturally) spe- 
cific ways.'°8 In other words, intersectional history, according to 
Tolvhed, is the history of changes that the categories and their inter- 
weaving underwent in the course of time. 


According to Tolvhed, by using the intersectional approach historians 
can analyse norms and discursive statements from different kinds of 
texts.!° Tolvhed, however, does not write about the way cultural rep- 
resentations can be approached using an intersectional perspective, a 
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topic that, as a matter of fact, has not been discussed by many schol- 
ars.'!? American feminist sociologist Patricia Hill Collins has written 
about intersectional analysis of cultural representations in her book 
about the situation of black women in the United States. However, Col- 
lins admits that intersecting oppressions of race, class, gender, sexual- 
ity, and nation are global phenomena.'"! Thus, the ideas about intersec- 
tionality that she offers can be applied to different cases in different 
contexts. 


According to Collins, intersecting oppressions of race, class, gender, 
and sexuality need powerful ideological justifications for their exist- 
ence, which are exercised with the help of controlling stereotypical im- 
ages.'!? Collins distinguishes four domains of power that help repro- 
duce these controlling images, the structural (social institutions), disci- 
plinary (organizational practices), hegemonic (ideology and culture), 
and interpersonal domains (everyday social interactions): 


each domain serves a particular purpose. The structural do- 

main organizes oppression, whereas the disciplinary do- 

main manages it. The hegemonic domain justifies oppres- 

sion, and the interpersonal domain influences everyday 

lived experience and the individual consciousness that en- 

sues. !!3 
However, according to Collins, besides the above-mentioned domains 
of power, there are so-called oppositional institutions in society (Afro- 
American institutions in Collins’s book) that also perpetuate these con- 
trolling images. However, since they do not subscribe totally to stereo- 
typical images reproduced in the domains of power, they become com- 
plex sites where dominant ideologies are simultaneously resisted and 
reproduced. !!4 


To use Collins’s terminology, the Russian revolutionary underground 
can be seen as the oppositional institution in pre-revolutionary Russia 
which resisted the dominant ideas about female participation in political 


110 See more about it in Yuval-Davis 2006, 198. For examples of the research dedi- 
cated to analysis of cultural representations intersectionally see Holgersson 2005; Ei- 
lard 2008; Tolvhed 2008; Roy, Olivier (2012), The Color of Gayness: Representa- 
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terrorism as a sign of deviation and offered its own understanding of 
that phenomenon in terms of revolutionary heroism and martyrdom. At 
the same time, however, since terrorist women had different power po- 
sitions in Russian society, the way their life paths were constructed in 
the texts was influenced by stereotypical images of the groups that they 
belonged to that existed in Russian society at that time. As a result, dif- 
ferent kinds of experiences, behaviours and intentions were ascribed to 
different women because of their backgrounds. It is thus possible to as- 
sume that the dominant ideologies of pre-revolutionary Russian society 
were partly reproduced in the texts created in the revolutionary under- 
ground. 


Following Jasbir K. Puar, who disallows the concept of intersectional- 
ity as too focused on the categories of differentiation, Tolvhed advo- 
cates for putting in the centre of the research analytical concepts that 
collect normative in- and exclusion processes, the way Collins used in 
one of her works family as a superior example of intersectionality, or as 
Tolvhed herself used in her dissertation body and nation as intersec- 
tional nodes.'!° 


In my dissertation, I use the concept of the revolutionary heroine as the 
intersectional node, where the categories of differentiation of Russian 
female terrorists were used in order to create their portrayals and life 
paths in that role. Such an approach helps to understand how differences 
between the life paths of various women were contextualized within the 
same discourse of heroism and martyrdom that defined these women in 
the imagination of the Russian revolutionary underground. 


1.6.4 Representation 


The concept of representation is actively used in the works of feminist 
historians, who offer a great range of definitions for it. However, none 
of the authors whose works are used in the theoretical background for 
this dissertation has provided a definition of the concept. That is why I 
have turned to the works of Richard Dyer, a British scholar of film stud- 
ies, the author of a solid definition of representation. Since Dyer has 
written at length on representations of race, sexuality and gender, thus 
taking into account gender and intersectional perspectives, his ideas on 
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the nature of representation fit into the theoretical framework of my 
dissertation. 


Dyer’s starting point is that one apprehends reality only through repre- 
sentations of it, through texts, discourse, and images, since there is no 
such thing as unmediated access to reality. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that we do not see reality at all; according to Dyer, representations 
are created in tension with the reality to which these representations 
refer and which they affect.'!® Dyer defines representation in the fol- 
lowing way: 


representations are presentations, always and necessarily 
entailing the use of the codes and conventions of the avail- 
able cultural forms of presentation. Such forms restrict and 
shape what can be said by and/or about any aspect of reality 
in a given place in a given society at a given time, but if that 
seems like a limitation on saying, it is also what makes say- 
ing possible at all. 


Cultural forms, according to Dyer, do not have single determinate 
meanings; people make sense of them in different ways, according to 
the cultural (and sub-cultural) codes available to them.''’ Dyer’s defi- 
nition of representation corresponds to the idea of importance of social 
and cultural context, which is present in all the theories used in the dis- 
sertation. Dyer, thus, defines representations as phenomena shaped by 
their environment. 


Dyer also considers representations to be important for the formation of 
identities on both individual and group levels: 


How a group is represented, presented over again in cultural 
forms, how an image of a member of a group is taken as 
representative of that group, how that group is represented 
in the sense of spoken for and on behalf of (whether they 
represent, speak for themselves or not), these all have to do 
with how members of groups see themselves and others like 
themselves, how they see their place in society, their right 
to the rights a society claims to ensure its citizens. Equally 
re-presentation, representativeness, representing have to do 


116 Dyer, Richard (1993), The Matter of Images. Essays on Representation. Second 
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also with how others see members of a group and their place 
and rights, others who have the power to affect that place 
and those rights. !!8 


As applied in the case of female terrorists of the PSR, this means that 
autobiographies and biographies of these women that represented them 
as revolutionary heroines were an essential part of the process of crea- 
tion of the ideal revolutionary type, which was accepted both within the 
PSR and the revolutionary underground, and which became the point 
of reference for future representations of revolutionary femininity that 
were created in the early Soviet state. That is why it is important to 
investigate the question posed in the dissertation in order to get a better 
understanding of these processes. 


1.6.5 Terrorism 


The terms terrorist and terrorism emerged with the French Revolution 
and were occasionally used by the Jacobins in a positive sense. After 
the ninth of Thermidor, however, the terms quickly became pejora- 
tives.'!? The scholars who work with terrorism from a historical per- 
spective have admitted terminological problems with the use of the 
word. The reason for this is, as Sylvia Schraut points out in her article, 
the fact that “in the 19" and 20" century what we call terrorism today, 
was called revolt, upheaval or assassination, anarchism, nihilism or 
simply political violence.”!*° Nowadays, the label terrorism/terrorist 
has a negative meaning and aims to delegitimize social movements, po- 
litical groups, and individuals.?! Members of organizations that are 
considered to be terrorist normally call themselves “freedom fighters” 
or “revolutionaries,” while the word “terrorist” is normally applied to 
them only by those who oppose their activities. 


With this context in mind, it is reasonable to ask whether it is correct to 
use the terms terrorism and terrorist in a work about Russian revolu- 
tionaries at the beginning of the 20" century. Beside the fact that the 
terms are actively used by historians who work in this research field, at 
the beginning of the 20" century the terrorists themselves eagerly used 
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it.!°? For them, the term terrorism had a different meaning than it has 
today. Terrorism as conceptualized by the PSR was used as a heroic 
label, since “terrorism” meant righteous violence in the cause of politi- 
cal change, employed against a corrupt autocracy on behalf of op- 
pressed and helpless people.'*? Moreover, political terrorism exercised 
by socialists was seen as a noble activity by the greater part of Russian 
society.!74 In current media usage, “terror” and “terrorism” are used in- 
terchangeably.!*> Russian revolutionaries most commonly used the 
Russian word terror when referring to the actual use of systematic vio- 
lence to eliminate and intimidate counterrevolutionaries, but they also 
used euphemisms such as “disorganization” and “partisan warfare.”!*° 
This, however, does not imply that they considered the words terrorism 
and terrorist pejorative in any way. 


Contemporary terrorism studies offer a great range of definitions of ter- 
rorism. However, as has been pointed out by historians, most of them 
cannot be used in historical research.'?’ The definitions that are nor- 
mally used in historical works have their starting point in Mark 
Juergensmeyer’s definition of terrorism as “performance violence,” 
since terrorists communicate with multiple audiences, both sympathetic 
and antagonistic, through actions, images, and symbols.!° Historian of 
the Russian revolutionary underground Lynn Ellen Patyk builds on this 
definition by claiming that terrorism differs from instrumental violence 


12 For example, Maria Shkolnik, who was active in different terrorist units of the PSR, 
called herself a terrorist in the title of the second version of her memoirs (see 
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in its form (it is “repeated”) and its goals (communicative and affec- 
tive).!”? Since the terrorist’s deed serves to communicate to and influ- 
ence multiple audiences, the aspect of memory is important; without it, 
the initial violent action and its repetition could not be meaningfully 
linked. Terrorism’s affect (anxiety) as its lever of political and social 
influence is possible only if the original act is remembered, if its repe- 
tition is anticipated, and if successive acts recall — implicitly by means 
of imitation and explicitly by means of representation — their predeces- 
sors.!3° 

This definition offered in Patyk’s article on Russian terrorism in the 19" 
century seems to be useful for the aims of the dissertation. Terrorist 
attacks committed by members of Russian terrorist units in general and 
their female members in particular were repetitive actions that had com- 
municative and affective goals. In the focus of my research is the per- 
formative side of terrorism and its memory aspect, since I am going to 
analyse the way the PSR represented the life paths of its female terror- 
ists to wider audiences, and in this way tried to control the way these 
women would be remembered. 


1.6.6 Autobiographies, Biographies and Auto/biographies 


The dissertation deals with the way the lives of female terrorists of the 
PSR were constructed, and the material that I use are the accounts of 
these women’s lives. Texts that deal with the life stories of individual 
people traditionally are divided into two groups, autobiographies and 
biographies. In the dissertation, I am using both types of documents. 


Olga Demidova defines autobiography as a description of one’s own 
life, based on the work of memory and focused on psychological expe- 
riences, thoughts and feelings of the author.'?! According to many 
scholars, not only purely autobiographical accounts have autobiograph- 
ical character. Memoirs, diaries and letters can also be autobiograph- 
ical, since all these sources can include information about the author’s 
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personal life story.!°? Marianne Liljeström, Arja Rosenholm and Irina 
Slavkina refer to “some current theories” that argue that any text, even 
a restaurant bill, can be approached as autobiographical.'*? In other 
words, any text created by a person that deals with her/his life story or 
parts of it can thus be seen as autobiographical. While searching for 
material for the dissertation, I found a number of memoirs, court 
speeches and letters where the terrorist women told the stories of their 
lives or parts of these stories with the discursive practice of writing a 
revolutionary life as their starting point. I approach such texts as auto- 
biographies in the dissertation, and thus do not limit my work only to 
the analysis of purely autobiographical accounts. 


As for biographical accounts, this is how “biography” is defined by 
Koenraad Verboven, Myriam Carlier and Jan Dumolyn: 


Biography studies the particular life stories of individuals. 
It pays attention not only to material events in the life of a 
person, but also to his inner characteristics, searching for 
the motives of someone’s actions, his psychology and men- 
tality." 


This definition shows that autobiographical and biographical accounts 
as genres have common features: both of them are oriented toward in- 
dividuals’ life stories or parts of them, both pay particular attention to 
people’s individual experiences and perceptions of the events. It is also 
possible to assume that, just as any text created by a person can be seen 
as autobiographical, any text written about a person can be considered 
biographical. It means that not only purely biographical texts can be 
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seen as “biographies.” While searching for source material for the dis- 
sertation, I found out that biographies of individual female terrorists 
could be found not only in the articles and brochures explicitly dedi- 
cated to telling the life stories of these women, but also in memoirs or 
even biographies of other people where some attention was given to the 
life stories of female terrorists (or parts of these life stories). 


Thus, in this dissertation I use quite broad definitions of “autobiog- 
raphy” and “biography” in order to be able to include in the analysis 
different kinds of works about the lives of female terrorists of the PSR. 


It is quite common among contemporary scholars, however, to unify 
autobiographies and biographies as parts of one meta-genre, which is 
called “auto/biography.” The term “auto/biography” was coined by 
feminist scholar Liz Stanley, who uses it to encompass all the ways of 
writing a life. According to Stanley, despite the differences that exist 
between these two genres, they are both ideological accounts of “lives.” 
Both autobiographies and biographies “are by nature artful enterprises 
which select, shape and produce a very unnatural product, for no life is 
lived quite so much under a single spotlight as the conventional form of 
written auto/biographies suggests.”'*> In other words, Stanley unifies 
autobiographies and biographies within one and the same meta-genre 
mostly because of the ideological and political nature of both of these 
types of writing a life. 


The autobiographies and biographies that were written within the Rus- 
sian revolutionary underground at the beginning of the 20" century, the 
source material of the dissertation, have the “auto/biographical” fea- 
tures identified by Stanley. Catriona Kelly defines Russian revolution- 
ary autobiographies as “biographies in the first person”: although they 
are written in the first person, they offer official histories of achieve- 
ment, “records of exceptionality” that render an individual story in a 
manner that draws heavily upon formula, which thus is striking in its 
impersonal character.!3° All these documents were part of the same dis- 
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course of heroism and martyrdom employed within the Russian revolu- 
tionary underground, and as a result, the lives of terrorist women were 
constructed as directed toward their revolutionary engagement and con- 
sequent martyrdom. Because of discursive similarities that characterize 
representations of revolutionaries in both autobiographies and biog- 
raphies, it seems unnecessary to analyse the representations constructed 
in these types of sources separately. In the dissertation, I use the concept 
“auto/biography” to refer to the texts where the life stories of Russian 
revolutionaries were told by themselves or their contemporaries, distin- 
guishing between autobiographical and biographical accounts only 
when it is necessary for understanding eventual variations in how fe- 
male terrorists represented their lives and in how their biographers did 
it. 


The concept “auto/biography” is especially relevant as a definition for 
a particular type of sources used in the dissertation, the memoirs written 
by female revolutionaries incarcerated in Maltsev Prison for women. 
Although the authors of these works are individual female socialists and 
anarchists, they do not write about their own lives in prison, but de- 
scribe instead the life of the whole commune of political prisoners, us- 
ing the pronoun “we.”!3” On one hand, these works can be seen as au- 
tobiographies of the prison commune written by some of its members; 
on the other hand, the memoirists sometimes write about individual rev- 
olutionary women, thus, including in their autobiographical writings 
even biographical accounts. 


1.7 Sources 


In this section I intend, first, to explain the principles I have used for 
choosing relevant source material for the dissertation and, second, to 
characterize the sources that were chosen. I group the source material 
used in the dissertation with the starting point in the collective authors 
who created such materials before and after the revolution: the PSR, the 
Society of Former Political Prisoners and Exiles, the liberals and the 
Bolsheviks. Since the revolutionary auto/biographies are very standard- 
ized in their contents, the backgrounds of individual authors generally 
are of no importance; the political affiliation of the author determines 
the type of narrative that is constructed. Any eventual differences in 
how the life paths of female terrorists were represented in the works by 
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different authors are discussed in the empirical chapters of the disserta- 
tion, while in the following sections I only introduce the materials and 
discuss the necessity of a critical attitude toward them. 


1.7.1 About Choosing the Sources 


The materials that fit the broad definitions of “autobiographies” and 
“biographies” that I use in the dissertation are quite many. That is why 
I have had to choose from all the possible source material the autobiog- 
raphies and biographies that were the most characteristic for the genre 
of revolutionary auto/biography written at the beginning of the 20" cen- 
tury. In the following paragraphs, I explain the principles that I have 
used to make such choice. 


While searching for the sources for the dissertation, I was primarily in- 
terested in published materials, since these kinds of documents went 
through some kind of revolutionary censorship, and thus must be more 
adapted to the discursive practice of writing a revolutionary life that 
existed in the Russian revolutionary underground. At the same time, my 
archival studies showed that similar kinds of documents, revolutionary 
auto/biographies constructed within the discourse of heroism and mar- 
tyrdom, were present even among unpublished materials. Such materi- 
als are used in the dissertation in order to complete and sometimes prob- 
lematize the results of analysis of published revolutionary auto/biog- 
raphies. 


The majority of texts by and about female terrorists of the PSR that 
were written before the revolution were published illegally by the party. 
It implies particular difficulties in localizing all the sources that exist, 
since it is possible to assume that many such texts were published and 
distributed in the regions where terrorist women committed their at- 
tacks, and thus can be found only in local archives and libraries in Rus- 
sia. The same problem exists even in the case of source material created 
after the revolution. The Society of Former Political Prisoners and Ex- 
iles, the organization that published much materials on revolutionary 
activism in Russia during early Soviet times, had local branches that 
left their own huge legacy of publications mostly in local libraries and 
archives.'** Due to the practical impossibility of investigating all these 
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local institutions to find all relevant sources for the dissertation that ex- 
ist, I use only materials that are available in the archives and libraries 
of Moscow, where much material on the topic is stored, namely the 
State Archive of Russian Federation (Gosudarstvennyi Arkhiv Rossiis- 
koi Federatsii, GARF), the Russian State Library (Rossiiskaya Gosu- 
darstvennaya Biblioteka), and the State Historical Public Library 
(Gosudarstvennaya Publitchnaya Istoricheskaya Biblioteka). I have 
also found electronic versions of some of the auto/biographies of female 
terrorists of the PSR that are not available in the above-listed institu- 
tions. Since these documents are dedicated to some of the central female 
personalities of the PSR terrorist organizations, and thus can help iden- 
tify important features of the way the auto/biographies of the terrorist 
women of the PSR represented their life path, they are also used in the 
dissertation. 


1.7.2 Materials of the PSR 


Since the female terrorists discussed in the dissertation were members 
of the PSR, the most important materials about their revolutionary lives 
were created by party members, the terrorist women themselves (auto- 
biographical sources) and their comrades (biographical sources), both 
before and after the revolutions of 1917, in Russia and abroad. 


As for the period before 1917, party publications about the revolution- 
ary lives of female PSR terrorists can be found in books and brochures 
dedicated to individual women or PSR terrorists in general and in party 
periodicals. 


The PSR published in Russia brochures about Fruma Frumkina, Maria 
Spiridonova and Zinaida Konoplyannikova. These brochures include 
not only the women’s biographies, but also their private letters, court 
speeches, speeches made by their liberal attorneys during their trials, 
etc.!°? These publications, thus, provide both autobiographical and bio- 
graphical material connected to terrorist women. Naturally, the bio- 
graphical accounts in these cases are influenced by the women’s own 
versions of their life stories, told in their autobiographical documents. 
However, I use both autobiographical and biographical accounts from 


13 See Frumkina, Fruma (1904-1905), Biograficheskie dannye i otchet o protsesse, 
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ria Spiridonova, Moscow; Zinaida Vasilievna Konoplyannikova, B.m., 1906; Pamyati 
Frumkinoi i Berdyagina. 11 iulya-13 iulya 1907 g., b.m., b.g. 
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these brochures in order to be able to discuss the eventual differences 
between them. 


Maria Shkolnik, the only female terrorist from the PSR who managed 
to escape from Maltsev Prison in Siberia and emigrated to avoid pros- 
ecution by the Russian authorities, published a book of memoirs, under 
the name Marie Sukloff in the United States in 1915, about her way into 
the revolution and political activism.'*° Although Shkolnik tells her life 
story to a foreign audience, she uses the same language and the same 
symbolism that was characteristic of the Russian materials about revo- 
lutionary heroes and heroines. The reason for these similarities is that 
the perception of Russian revolutionary terrorists abroad was domi- 
nated by the opinions of Russian socialists based in Europe, and repre- 
sented Russian terrorists as fighters against tsarist despotism, and thus 
martyrs and heroes.!*! As a result, in order to make her story acceptable 
to foreign audiences, Shkolnik only needed to tell it in the same way 
such stories would have been told to Russian sympathizers of political 
terrorists. 


Besides looking for books and brochures by/about female PSR terror- 
ists, I was also interested in pre-revolutionary publications in SR news- 
papers and journals. I went through the contents of the journal Byloe, 
published by the PSR legally in Russia for a few years after the revolu- 
tion of 1905 and dedicated to the history of revolutionary struggle. 
Among these materials, I found Frumkina’s letters to the famous social- 
ist Vladimir Burtsev (1862-1942), where the author, on the request of 
her correspondent, wrote the whole story of her life, thus producing an 
autobiographical text. In other materials of the journal, I could find brief 


140 See Sukloff, Marie (1915), The Life-Story of a Russian Exile, New York: The Cen- 
tury CO. 

141 See more on sympathetic attitudes toward Russian political terrorism in Europe in 
Laing, Kathryn (2005), ‘Portraying history and heroism in Rebecca West's The Senti- 
nel,’ in Women's History Review, 14(3-4), 518-521; McDermid, Jane (2006), ‘Mariya 
Spiridonova: Russian Martyr and British Heroine? The Portrayal of a Russian Female 
Terrorist in the British Press,’ in Thatcher, Ian D. (2006), Reinterpreting Revolution- 
ary Russia, Palgrave Macmillan UK, 36-54; Grant, Kevin (2011), ‘British suffragettes 
and the Russian method of hunger strike,’ Comparative Studies in Society and His- 
tory, 53(01), 113-143; Grisard, Dominique (2014), ‘A Case of Mistaken Identity: Fe- 
male Russian Social revolutionaries in Early-Twentieth-Century Switzerland,’ in Ro- 
sello, Mireille & Sudeep Dasgupta (eds.) (2014), What’s Queer about Europe? Pro- 
ductive Encounters and Re-enchanting Paradigms, New York: Fordham University 
Press, 63-65. 
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references to some of the female terrorists of the PSR that had biograph- 
ical character and are used in the dissertation as well. 


I found some autobiographical and biographical materials on female 
terrorists that appeared in pre-revolutionary newspapers and journals 
published by the PSR among the materials available at the website 
“Partiya Sotsialistov-Revolyutsionerov. Istoriya.” First of all, I found 
there biographical accounts from 1910 about Aleksandra Sevastianova 
(written by “Trina,” which was the nickname of Ksenia Zilberberg 
(1882-1955), a member of the Combat Organization who worked to- 
gether with Sevastianova) and Maria Fedorova (written by Yakovlev); 
both were published in Znamya truda, the official newspaper of the PSR 
in 1907-1914. Second, I also found there materials from lesser-known 
underground newspapers and journals: Lidiya Ezerskaya’s obituary, 
published in Lensky krai in 1915, and a short article on Fruma Frumkina 
published in Narodovolets in 1903. Coming from periodicals that were 
closely connected to the PSR and its view on revolutionary heroism, 
these publications show fine examples of writing of revolutionary life 
that existed in the revolutionary underground, and thus are suitable for 
the purposes of the dissertation. 


One of the relevant sources created before 1917 is a sketch of Ekaterina 
Izmailovich’s revolutionary biography, which is stored in Boris Sav- 
inkov’s collection (fund 5831) in GARF. The document is not signed, 
but its author mentions that he accompanied Izmailovich to the office 
of her target Admiral Grigory Chukhnin, where Izmailovich committed 
her unsuccessful assassination attempt. According to Philip Desind, the 
person who took Izmailovich to the place of assassination was her fel- 
low SR Vladimir Vnorovsky (1879-?), which leads to the conclusion 
that Vnorovsky was the author of the sketch.'*” There is no date on the 
sketch, and I have no information on whether it was later published. 
However, Vnorovsky writes about the Combat Organization of the PSR 
in the present tense, which shows that the sketch was written while the 
terrorist unit was still operating in Russia.'*? It shows, thus, that the 
document was written before the revolution and before the terrorist 
campaign of the PSR came to the end. 


Directly after the revolutions of 1917, although the PSR was not the 
party that came to power, its political struggle was considered a part of 


142 Desind, Philip (1990), Jewish and Russian Revolutionaries Exiled to Siberia 1901- 
1917, Lewiston; Queenston; Lampeter: The Edwin Mellen Press, 119. 
18 GARF, f. 5831, op. 1, d. 369, 1.6. 
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the revolutionary movement, and as a result, new interest in the life sto- 
ries of former terrorists emerged. It was only in 1917-1919 that a few 
versions of Spiridonova’s and Konoplyannikova’s life stories were pub- 
lished in different brochures.'** The majority of these works were of a 
purely biographical character and did not include as many texts created 
by the women themselves as the pre-revolutionary works about them. 
However, biographies of both women in Geroi russkoi revolyutsii were 
primarily based on the texts of their court speeches, where Spiridonova 
and Konoplyannikova explained their terrorist attacks. 


Besides these brochures, I was not able to find any other works written 
by the former SR specifically dedicated to female terrorists prior to the 
establishment of the Society of Former Political Prisoners and Exiles. 
Only in the book by SR Alexander Pribylev (1857-1936) about a female 
agent provocateur, Zinaida Zhuchenko (1872-?), is there an interesting 
biographical piece on Frumkina, who, according to Pribylev, was re- 
vealed to the police by Zhuchenko. The narrative about the life story of 
Frumkina is different here from her other biographies, which makes the 
book especially interesting for the dissertation, since it can show how 
the writing of a revolutionary life was developing and changing during 
the Soviet time. 


In the early Soviet period, the journal Byloe was revived, and it pub- 
lished some of the materials connected to terrorism of the PSR. The 
most important source there that is used in the dissertation are the mem- 
oirs of the leader of the Combat Organization of the PSR, Boris Sav- 
inkov (1879-1925). Savinkov provides biographies of almost all the 
women who worked together with him in the Combat Organization, us- 
ing as his sources not only memory, but also publications about them 
that appeared in pre-revolutionary newspapers and journals. The mem- 
oirs were republished a few times after that; in this dissertation I have 
chosen to use the Russian publication from 2002, which reproduces the 
original publication from Byloe.'* 


144 Maria Aleksandrovna Spiridonova, Pskov: Izd. Pskovskoi gruppy partii sots.-rev., 
1917; Maria Aleksandrovna Spiridonova,’ in Geroi russkoi revolyutsii (1917), Petro- 
grad, # 3, 8-17; Sarychev 1917, 13-25; ’Zinaida Vasilievna Konoplyannikova,’ in 
Geroi russkoi revolyutsii (1917), Petrograd, #3, 19-24; Khiriakov A. (1919), ’Zinaida 
Konoplyannikova,’ in Polyakov A. (1919), Vtoroe l-e marta. Pokushenie na impera- 
tora Aleksandra III v 1887 g., Moscow, 65-75. 

145 Savinkov, Boris (1917), ’Vospominaniya terrorista,’ reprinted in Savinkov, Boris 
(2002), Zapiski terrorista: Avtobiograficheskaya proza, Moscow: Zakharov, 5-396. 
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During the 1920s and beginning of the 1930s, former members of the 
PSR and other socialists mostly published the works connected to fe- 
male terrorists of the PSR in the volumes of the Society of Former Po- 
litical Prisoners and Exiles.'*° After the mid-1930s, party members 
could only publish such works abroad. I use three such publications in 
the dissertation. Isaak Steinberg (1888-1957), a Left SR and friend of 
Spiridonova, published a book in English in 1935 about her life and 
deeds in order to draw international attention to Spiridonova’s suffer- 
ings under the Soviet regime. The book, partly based on pre-revolution- 
ary articles about Spiridonova’s case by liberal journalist V.E. Vladi- 
mirov, pays particular attention to her past as a political terrorist, and in 
addition provides quite detailed biographical accounts of Alexandra and 
Ekaterina Izmailovich.'47 PSR member Vladimir Zenzinov (1880- 
1953), in his memoirs of 1953, provides his readers with a detailed bi- 
ography of Maria Benevskaya.'*® A unique document is also Paul H. 
Avrich’s interview with Klara Klebanova (1888-?) from 1973. Kleba- 
nova was a member of the maximalist group who had been a member 
of the PSR at the beginning of her revolutionary career. In the interview, 
while telling her life story, Klebanova spoke about some of her com- 
rades, including Ekaterina Izmailovich, whose life path Klebanova de- 
scribed in detail.'*? Although Zenzinov’s and Klebanova’s texts were 
created long after most of the auto/biographies of terrorist women had 
been published, the biographical accounts that they provide follow the 
discursive practice of writing revolutionary biographies in the Russian 
revolutionary underground. Eventual differences in how these accounts 
construct revolutionary lives from earlier revolutionary biographies 
help identify the changes that the discursive practice of writing a revo- 
lutionary life underwent in emigration. 


Another revolutionary biography created by a member of the PSR in 
emigration is the sketch of Sevastianova’s life signed by Ksenia Pam- 
filova-Zilberberg, which was found in Boris Savinkov’s collection in 
GARF. The document is entitled “materials for the biography,” and was 


146 The publications of the the Society of Former Political Prisoners and Exiles used 
in the dissertation are introduced in the next section. 

‘47 Steinberg, I. (1935), Spiridonova Revolutionary Terrorist, London: Methuen & Co 
LTD. 

48 Zenzinov, Vladimir (1953), Perezhitoe, New York: Izdatelstvo imeni Chekhova, 
311-316. 

49 Avrich, Paul H., & Klebanova, Klara (1973), ‘The Last Maximalist: An Interview 
with Klara Klebanova,’ The Russian Review, 32(4), 413-420. 
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written in Rome in February, 1919.!°° I have no information whether 
the sketch was later published somewhere abroad. This sketch is a more 
detailed and partly changed version of the obituary that Zilberberg pub- 
lished in Znamya truda in May-June 1910 and signed “Irina.” The 
sketch is used in the dissertation in order to highlight the differences 
between it and the article published by Zilberberg earlier, which help 
identify the changes in the discursive practice of writing a revolutionary 
life in emigration after the revolutions of 1917. 


A special autobiographical document created by a PSR member and 
used in the dissertation is an unpublished sketch of Revekka Fialka’s 
autobiography, which was written in the 1950s. The document is avail- 
able at the website of “Memorial” without any indication of its source. 
This autobiography has been previously used in historical research, so 
I do not see a problem using it in this dissertation despite a lack of clar- 
ity in its origin.'*! In her autobiography, Fialka retells her whole life 
story in brief in the style that was typical for autobiographies submitted 
to different Soviet organizations. Although the document is brief and 
formal in its character, it is written in accordance with the discursive 
practice of writing a heroic revolutionary life, and thus can be relevant 
for the dissertation. 


Maria Spiridonova’s “Last Testament,” written in the late 1930s, was 
published abroad in 1995.!°? Since the document partly deals with Spir- 
idonova’s reminiscences about her participation in political terrorism, 
it is also used in the dissertation. 


In the course of my archival studies, I found personal letters written by 
female terrorists of the PSR to each other and to their comrades while 
they were in prison, exile or emigration. These documents are of a very 
personal character and do not have the typical characteristics of revolu- 
tionary auto/biographies. However, in some of them I was able to find 
representations of female terrorists of the PSR that could easily appear 


150 GARF, f. 5831, op. 1, d. 407, 1. 41. 

151 Fialkas autobiography downloaded from the website of “Memorial” (Fialka R., 
’ Avtobiografiya (chernovik, nachalo 1950-h),’ available at http://www.memo.ru/ner- 
czinsk/, accessed 2015-03-30) was used as a primary source by American historian 
Sally A. Boniece in her article about the Shesterka of terrorist women (see Boniece, 
Sally A. (2010b), ‘The" Shesterka" of 1905-06: Terrorist Heroines of Revolutionary 
Russia,’ Jahrbiicher fiir Geschichte Osteuropas, 172-191). 

152 Rabinowitch, Alexander (1995), ‘Maria Spiridonova's "Last Testament”,’ Russian 
Review, 424-446. 
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in their revolutionary biographies. I use these representations only to 
confirm or question the results of the analysis of other sources. 


1.7.3 The Society of Former Political Prisoners and Exiles 


Systematic publishing of auto/biographies of revolutionaries, including 
female terrorists of the PSR, became a part of the work conducted by 
the Society of Former Political Prisoners and Exiles, established in 
Moscow in March, 1921.!5 This organization, which, according to 
Konstantin Morozov, had the ambition of becoming the keeper of rev- 
olutionary traditions,'** was active in producing books and brochures 
dedicated to the revolutionary fight in Russia, and former members of 
the PSR eagerly published their memoirs and biographies of their com- 
rades in the Society’s volumes. Publications of the Society of Former 
Political Prisoners and Exiles written by revolutionaries with a non- 
Bolshevik past were characterized by the old revolutionary self-repre- 
sentation rhetoric, thus being the direct continuation of the pre-revolu- 
tionary discursive practice of writing revolutionary lives.'*° It is, how- 
ever, important to remember that since the Bolsheviks considered the 
independent character of the Society a potential danger, its publishing 
activities were not independent of the ruling party; in the course of its 
development, the Society would come under the control of the Bolshe- 
vik party.!*° Besides, the publications of the Society of Former Political 
Prisoners and Exiles were often criticized for their anti-communism in 
reviews written by Bolsheviks, and the Society made efforts to respond 


153 See more about the society in Vasilieva, Natalya Fedorovna (2007), ‘Sborniki Vse- 
soyuznogo obschestva politkatorzhan i ssylnoposelentsev 1 ikh vklad v issledovanie 
istorii katorgi i ssylki Sibiri,’ in Vestnik Irkutskogo regionalnogo otdeleniya Akademii 
nauk Vysshei shkoly Rossii, No. | (11), 134-144; Goodwin, James Frank (2010), ‘The 
Afterlife of Terrorists: Commemorating the People’s Will in Early Soviet Russia,’ in 
Anemone, Anthony (ed.) (2010), Just Assassins: The Culture of Terrorism in Russia, 
Evanston, Illinois: Northwestern University Press, 231-232. 

154 Morozov, Konstantin (2005), Sudebnyi protsess sotsialistov-revolyutsionerov i ty- 
remnoe protivostoyanie (1922-1926): etika i taktika protivoborstva, Moscow: ROS- 
SPEN, 4. 

155 See more about it in Shtakser 2014, 154, 159. 
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Society of Former Political Prisoners and Exiles in Papkov 2009, 94; Vasilieva, Na- 
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deyatelnost Obschestva politkatorzhan,’ in Ivanov A.A. et al. (eds.) (2013), Sibirskaya 
ssylka: Sb. Nauchnykh statei, vyp. 7(19), Irkutsk: Ottisk, 146-160. 
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to that critique by changing the contents of its publications.'!*’ While 
working with materials from different volumes published by the Soci- 
ety of Former Political Prisoners and Exiles, I keep in mind the influ- 
ence of the Bolshevik party and see whether it in some way changed 
how the lives of female terrorists of the PSR were represented in these 
publications from earlier works about them. 


Among the books published by the Society of Former Political Prison- 
ers and Exiles I use the memoirs of female terrorists of the PSR 
Praskovia Ivanovskaya and Maria Shkolnik, as well as a volume Na 
zhenskoi katorge (At the Female Hard-Labour Prison), which was ded- 
icated to the life of female political prisoners in Siberia, due to these 
books’ direct relevance for the dissertation. In the following paragraphs, 
I briefly introduce these volumes. 


Ivanovskaya‘s memoirs of her work in the Combat Organization of the 
PSR and a new version of Shkolnik’s memoirs, this time under her real 
name and in Russian, were published by the Society as separate 
books.!>° In her memoirs, Ivanovskaya wrote not only about her own 
activities in the field of political terrorism, but also submitted biograph- 
ical portrayals of the other female members of the Combat Organiza- 
tion. Moreover, the publication was endorsed by a former populist and 
PSR member, Nikolay Tyutchev (1856-1924), who wrote a biography 
of Ivanovskaya in his introduction.'*? As for Shkolnik’s memoirs, many 
historians note that the version published in Soviet Russia was re- 
worked in order to fit the dominant Bolshevik narrative and to show 
Shkolnik’s revolutionary activism in the context of her later turn to Bol- 
shevism.'® Because of that, in the course of analysis I primarily pay 
attention to the first version of Shkolnik’s memoirs, published in the 
United States, as the version that was written in keeping with the dis- 
cursive practice of members of the PSR. However, the Russian variant 
is also used in order to highlight and interpret the eventual differences 


57 See more about it in Vasilieva, Natalya Fedorovna (2009), ‘Rol retsenzii v 
stanovlenii zhurnala ’Katorga i ssylka”,’ in Sibirskaya ssylka: Sbornik nauchnykh 
statei, vyp. 5(17), Irkutsk: Ottisk, 59-72; Vasilieva 2013, 158-159. 

58 Shkolnik 1927; Ivanovskaya, Praskovia (1929), V Boevoi Organizatsii. Izd. 2-e, 
Moscow: Izdatelstvo Vsesoyuznogo obschestva politkatorzhan i ss.-poselentsev. 

5 See Tyutchev, N. (1929), ‘Predislovie,’ in Ivanovskaya, Praskovia (1929), V Bo- 
evoi Organizatsii. Izd. 2-e, Moscow: Izdatelstvo Vsesoyuznogo obschestva polit- 
katorzhan i ss.-poselentsev, 3-5. 

6 For scholarly opinion on Shkolnik’s memoirs see for example Gorodnitsky, R.A. 
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from the original version of the memoirs, which could help show the 
transformation that the standard of writing a revolutionary life under- 
went after the revolution. 


The volume Na zhenskoi katorge was first published in 1930, and in- 
cluded memoirs written by female revolutionaries imprisoned in 
Maltsev Prison, as well as obituaries dedicated to the deceased former 
political prisoners. Among the documents published in the volume, 
only those written by female terrorists of the PSR themselves and those 
that introduce biographical information about terrorist women are used 
in the dissertation. The obituaries of Sarra Dantsig and Lidiya 
Ezerskaya, written by people who were close to them in prison and ex- 
ile, are constructed as typical revolutionary auto/biographies. In addi- 
tion to the revolutionary auto/biographies dedicated to individual 
women, most memoirs included in the volume can be also seen as an 
example of heroisation of the revolutionaries’ lives.'°! The majority of 
memoirs included in Na zhenskoi katorge have the character of collec- 
tive biographies. The authors of these works, Irina Kakhovskaya, An- 
tonina Pirogova, Fanya Radzilovskaya and Lidiya Orestova, rarely 
write about their personal experiences and rarely write about personal 
experiences of individual women incarcerated together with them. In- 
stead, they introduce the commune that the women organized in prison 
as the main subject of the memoirs. All the actions and decisions are 
represented there as collective; however, it is also possible to see how 
individual female terrorists were introduced by the authors as acting 
similarly to the rest of the commune or choosing their own mode of 
action. Not all memoirs included in the volume, however, were written 
as collective biographies. Shkolnik’s reminiscences about her escape 
from Siberia, which were also published in Na zhenskoi katorge, had an 
autobiographical character, since the author mainly focused not on the 
commune of female political prisoners, but on her own mode of action 
in connection with her escape from prison. The memoirs of Paulina 
Metter, an anarchist communist from a working-class background, are 
quite different from the other memoirs included in the volume, since 
the author contrasts her own experience as a person from another social 
class with the experience of the commune. In chapter 6 of the disserta- 


161 A similar conclusion was drawn by Badcock in the course of her work with political 
prisoners’ memoirs (Badcock 2016, 47). 
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tion, where the materials from this volume are used, I discuss the dif- 
ferences between the narratives constructed in various memoirs in more 
detail. 


In 1932, a new edition of the volume Na zhenskoi katorge was pub- 
lished, which included memoirs by Anastasia Bitsenko that were not a 
part of the first edition. These memoirs can be defined as an alternative 
to the collective biographies written by Kakhovskaya, Pirogova, 
Radzilovskaya and Orestova, coloured by Bitsenko’s new political af- 
filiation with the Bolshevik party. Since Bitsenko was one of the lead- 
ing female PSR terrorists, the second edition of the volume seems to be 
more useful for the purposes of the dissertation. 


From 1923 to 1931, the Society of Former Political Prisoners and Exiles 
published its official journal, Katorga i ssylka, where many autobiog- 
raphies and biographies of terrorist women of the PSR were printed. 
According to Badcock, the memoirs that were published in the journal 
need to be read critically, since Bolsheviks dominated the editorial 
board and the published memoirs were edited to follow a Bolshevik ru- 
bric.!© I keep that Bolshevik influence in mind while working with the 
materials from Katorga i ssylka. 


Female terrorists of the PSR whose life stories were introduced in 
Katorga i ssylka were mostly assassins who had not received enough 
attention from pre-revolutionary authors (Alexandra Sevastianova, So- 
fiya Khrenkova, Evstoliya Rogozinnikova, Lidiya Sture, and Lidiya 
Rudneva). Even the life story of Serafima Klitchoglu, a female leader 
of a terrorist group, which operated in St. Petersburg at the same time 
as Savinkov’s Combat Organization, appeared in the journal, as well as 
biographies of Sofia Khrenkova, who, despite her organizing role in a 
local terrorist unit of the PSR, was more famous for her self-immolation 
in prison. Anastasia Bitsenko, Alexandra Izmailovich, Valentina 
Popova, and Maria Spiridonova published their memoirs in Katorga i 
ssylka. Besides that, while looking through all the volumes of the jour- 
nal, I found many articles written by former members of the PSR where 
biographical information about former female terrorists is available. All 
these texts construct the women’s lives or parts of their lives in accord- 
ance with the discursive practice of the Russian revolutionary under- 
ground, and thus are used in the dissertation. 
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I was also able to find a unique document for this dissertation in the 
collection of the Society of Former Political Prisoners and Exiles (fund 
533) in GARF. It is the text of an oral presentation made by Revekka 
Fialka during a meeting of the Literary Commission of the Nerchinsk 
Fraternity (Literaturnaya Komissiya Nerchinskogo Zemlyachestva) on 
December 19, 1934.!® The presentation is dedicated to Fialka’s arrival 
in Akatui Prison in Siberia and includes, besides autobiographical de- 
tails, much information about the other women incarcerated together 
with her. According to Diane P. Koenker, “evenings of reminiscences” 
were often held among the revolutionaries who were not used to writing 
their stories, and thus were more comfortable retelling them.!®* Accord- 
ing to her fellow prisoners from Maltsev, Fialka was a person who was 
not used to writing as well.!® Thus, the written reproduction of her oral 
presentation is the only document that provides an opportunity to ana- 
lyse Fialka’s version of the collective biography of the incarcerated fe- 
male terrorists. Other than that, I have not been able to locate any oral 
presentations by/about other female terrorists of the PSR. In her re- 
search on female Italian left-wing terrorists, Passerini shows that writ- 
ten autobiographies of former terrorists were quite different from their 
oral accounts of their lives.'°° Thus, by using the text of Fialka’s oral 
presentation in the dissertation, I am able to ascertain whether the stand- 
ard of writing revolutionary life was different from the standard of tell- 
ing it in the case of female terrorists of the PSR. 


1.7.4 Liberal Authors 


It has been established by historians that Russian liberals sympathized 
with the terrorists from the revolutionary underground, and as did the 
socialists, represented them in their works as martyrs and heroes.!®’ In 
order to see how the discourse of heroism and martyrdom was used in 


& According to Shtakser, such meetings, where recollections of different events from 
the history of revolutionary struggle were presented by the members of the Society of 
Former Political Prisoners and Exiles, were held regularly (Shtakser 2014, 159). 
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the works of liberal authors, I even included in this work the biographies 
of female terrorists of the PSR written by them. 


Including representations created by liberals in the dissertation seems 
to be especially important, since liberal authors were the first biog- 
raphers of the most famous female terrorist of the PSR, Maria Spiri- 
donova. The liberal journalist V.E. Vladimirov wrote a series of articles 
about Spiridonova’s case for the newspaper Rus. Although Vladimi- 
rov’s articles were criticized by Spiridonova’s closest associates,!®* the 
information provided in them was a starting point not only for Vladimi- 
rov’s later book about Spiridonova’s case, but also for almost all her 
biographies written before and after the revolution.!® Vladimirov’s ar- 
ticles were dedicated to different periods of Spiridonova’s life, with 
special focus on what happened after she was arrested, since Vladimi- 
rov’s first objective was to write about her as a victim of atrocities of 
the regime. Vladimirov’s articles were reprinted in 1996 by V.M. 
Lavrov in a volume of documents connected to Spiridonova’s life and 
political activism.'’? Due to the practical difficulties of accessing the 
original publications by Vladimirov, I use Lavrov’s publication when I 
need to refer to the articles from Rus. 


Jaakoff Prelooker (1860-1935), a Russian intellectual with liberal views 
who lived in Britain, published in 1908 a book in English about Russian 
revolutionaries in which revolutionary biographies of Spiridonova and 
Konoplyannikova were included.!7! Although Prelooker clearly disso- 
ciated himself from Socialism,'’” as the members of the PSR had done, 
he constructed heroic portrayals of terrorist women very much in line 
with the representations of their lives within the discourse of heroism 
and martyrdom. The reason for these similarities is that, as mentioned 


68 See for example Nechetnyi St. (1907), ‘Spekulyatsiya na chuzhih ranakh,’ in Kol- 
lektivist: Sbornik statei, Moscow: Svobodnaya rech, 99-104. 

© Different parts of Vladimirov’s articles are reproduced in the following publica- 
tions about Spiridonova: Vladimirov 1906a; M-in 1906; Steinberg 1935. 

7 See Vladimirov, V.E. (1906b), ‘Po Delu Spiridonovoi,’ in Lavrov V.M. (1996), 
Maria Spiridonova: terroristka i zhertva terrora: Povestvovanie v dokumentakh, 
Moscow: Progress-Akademiya, 19-75. 

71 Prelooker, Jaakoff (1908), Heroes and Heroines of Russia, London: Simpkin, Mar- 
shall, Hamilton, Kent & Co. 

172 See more about Prelooker and his political views in Slatter, John (1984), ‘Jaakoff 
Prelooker and The Anglo-Russian,’ in Slatter, John (ed.) (1984), From the Other 
Shore: Russian Political Emigrants in Britain, 1880-1917, London: Frank Cass, 49- 
66; Peaker, Carol (2006), ‘We are not Barbarians: Literature and the Russian Emigré 
Press in England, 1890-1905,’ in 19: Interdisciplinary Studies in the Long Nine- 
teenth Century, 3, 9-13. 
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above, Russian revolutionary terrorists were seen in Europe as fighters 
against tsarist despotism, and thus martyrs and heroes. 


Another document that I identify as “liberal” in its character are mem- 
oirs written by the wife of Anna Rasputina’s attorney, Lyubov Leon- 
tieva, stored in the archives of the Leningrad section of the Society of 
Former Political Prisoners and Exiles.'’? Leontieva’s memoirs are quite 
different in their character from publications typical for the Society of 
Former Political Prisoners and Exiles. The author gives vivid portrayals 
of the two central female participants of the trial, Rasputina and Lidiya 
Sture very much in keeping with the pre-revolutionary tradition of writ- 
ing a revolutionary life. At the same time, however, not being a part of 
the revolutionary underground, Leontieva gives a more liberal repre- 
sentation of the women’s modes of behaviour and motivation, primarily 
representing them as victims of the regime and not as fighters against 
it, as the other liberal authors did. 


1.7.5 Bolshevik Authors 


Some publications by/about former PSR terrorists after 1917 not au- 
thorized by the Society of Former Political Prisoners and Exiles were 
supervised by the Bolshevik party. The interest that some Bolsheviks 
took in individual members of the PSR can be explained by the fact that, 
despite the opposition of the PSR to the Bolshevik regime, both parties 
had a common past of fighting the regime prior to 1917.'* As a result, 
individual members of the PSR were still seen by individual members 
of the Bolshevik party as revolutionary heroes who, however, chose the 
wrong political affiliation. 


Typical in this respect is the book about Lidiya Ezerskaya published by 
G. Lelevich in 1922. The book includes Ezerskaya’s biography, differ- 
ent documents connected to her trial, as well as private letters. Lelevich 
introduces Ezerskaya from the Bolshevik position, as a revolutionary 
heroine, whose assassination attempt against Kleigels was a “feat.” 
However, that “feat,” according to the author, was connected neither to 


13 Tsentralnyi Gosudarstvennyi Arkhiv Sankt-Peterburga (TsGA SPb) (Central State 
Archive of St. Petersburg), Collection 506 — Leningradskoe oblastnoe otdelenie Vse- 
soyuznogo obschestva politkatorzhan i ssylnoposelentsev, 1924-1935gg. (TsGA SPb, 
f. 506, op. 1, d. 625, 1. 2-13). 

174 See more about the cultural similarities between these two parties in Morozov 
2005, 75-76. 
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the struggle for Socialism nor to the class struggle.'’> Despite represent- 
ing Ezerskaya’s activism as different from the political fight of the Bol- 
sheviks, Lelevich does introduce her as a revolutionary heroine: 


Ezerskaya was certainly a sincere, persistent, self-sacrific- 
ing revolutionary. And in front of her grave, the grave of a 
heroic fighter against tsarism, we reverently uncover our 
heads. For we honour the memory of all fighters against all 
exploitation, of all consistent revolutionaries. 16 


I have included this book in the source material of the dissertation since 
it represents Ezerskaya’s life path very much in keeping with how it 
was represented by members of the PSR, and in keeping with how the 
lives of revolutionary heroes and heroines were represented within the 
discourse of heroism and martyrdom. In the course of analysis, how- 
ever, I keep the political affiliation of the author in mind and discuss 
the eventual differences of Lelevich’s representation of Ezerskaya’s life 
path from similar works by members of the PSR. 


Bolsheviks took a special interest in the life story of another terrorist of 
the PSR, Praskovia Ivanovskaya, because prior to her membership in 
that party, Ivanovskaya was a member of the People’s Will. The Peo- 
ple’s Will was considered to be a predecessor of the Bolshevik party, 
and thus its members were seen in early Soviet Russia as exemplary 
models of self-sacrifice and revolutionary heroism.!”’ On the wave of 
that interest, lvanovskaya’s autobiographical account was published in 
Granat Encyclopedia!” together with the autobiographies of forty-four 
other populists. The volume was edited by Vera Figner (1852-1942), 


175 Lelevich G. (1922), Lidiya Ezerskaya i pokushenie na mogilevskogo gubernatora 
Klingenberga 29-go oktyabrya 1905-go goda, Gomel: Gomgazeta, 5. 

176 “F3epckat Oe3yCOBHO ABJIAIaCb MCKpeHHel, CTOMKO, CaMOOTBepxKeHHOM 
pesomonnonepkoŭň. M nepeg eë mMorumov, - Morno repow4eckoro 6oŭňya c 
1japH3MOM, MBI ÕJIATOTOBCEÑHO OOHaxKaeM TOJIOBÞI. M60 MbI YTHM NAMATb BCEX GOÑHOB 
CO BCAKOM ƏKCIJIyATAŢMHCŇ, BCEX IMOCJICȚOBATEJIbHbIX peBOJOHOHEpOB.” (Lelevich 
1922, 27). 

177 Hilbrenner, Anke & Schenk, Frithjof Benjamin (2010), "Introduction: Modern 
times? Terrorism in Late Tsarist Russia,’ Jahrbücher für Geschichte Osteuropas, (H. 
2), 162; Goodwin 2010, 229-230. 

178 Tn the dissertation I use the version of the book republished in 1989 (Deyateli SSSR 
i revolyutsionnogo dvizheniya Rossii: Entsiklopedicheky slovar Granat, Moscow: So- 
vetskaya Entsiklopedia, 1989). For the history of Granat Encyclopedia see Kaufman, 
Isaak (1955), Russkie biograficheskie i biobibliograficheskie slovari, Moscow: Gosu- 
darstvennoe izdatelstvo kulturno-prosvetitelskoi literatury, 46-47; Belov S.V. (1989), 
‘O bratyakh Granat i ikh entsiklopedicheskom slovare,’ in Deyateli SSSR I revoly- 
utsionnogo dvizheniya Rossii: Entsiklopedicheky slovar Granat, Moscow, 799-801. 
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herself a former member of both the People’s Will and the PSR, and all 
the autobiographies published there were written in accordance with the 
discursive practice that existed prior to the Bolsheviks‘ rule.'” 
Ivanovskaya’s text can thus be seen as an example of the revolutionary 
biography written within the discourse of heroism and martyrdom. 


1.8 Method 


In my dissertation, I use a combination of two methods, CDA and con- 
tent analysis, in order to answer my research questions.'®° I see the ne- 
cessity of such a combination since both methods can complement each 
other’s limitations. CDA alone cannot provide the opportunity to dis- 
cover the occurrence of different themes in the source material, which 
is the purpose of content analysis. Conversely, content analysis is often 
criticized for being purely descriptive and unable to establish causal re- 
lationships among variables.'*' I hope to overcome that limitation by 
using the method of discourse analysis. Below, I present how I use these 
methods in the dissertation. 


1.8.1 Content Analysis 


Content analysis in a qualitative study is used for analysis of a written 
or spoken record for the occurrence of specific topics, themes, catego- 
ries, events, etc.'*? It helps make information from the sources system- 
atically comparable.!8 In the dissertation, this method helps me sys- 
tematize the contents of the sources that I am using. 


7 See more about Figner’s editorial work and differences between the autobiog- 
raphies of the populists and Bolsheviks published in Granat in Hoogenboom 1996, 
78-93. 

8° The combination of methods is inspired by the method used by Eva Blomberg in 
Vill ni se en stjärna? Kön, kropp och kläder i Filmjournale 1919-1953, Nordic Aca- 
demic Press, 41-43. 

81 Bordens, Kenneth S. & Bruce B. Abbott (2002 [1988]), Research Design and Meth- 
ods: A Process Approach, Fifth Edition, Bosto etc.: McGraw Hill, 208. 

82 Borden & Abbott 2002 [1988], 206; Berg, Bruce L. (2004 [1989]), Qualitative 
Research Methods for the Social Sciences, Fifth Edition, Boston; New York etc.: Pear- 
son AB, 269. 

83 Cozby, Paul C. (2001 [1997]), Methods in Behavioral Research, Seventh Edition, 
Mountain View, California; London; Toronto: Mayfield Publishing Company, 99, 
100; Berg, Bruce L. (2004 [1989]), Qualitative Research Methods for the Social Sci- 
ences, Fifth Edition, Boston; New York etc.: Pearson AB, 265. 
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I went through the material in order to identify the themes that regularly 
occur in the parts of the revolutionary auto/biographies of female ter- 
rorists of the PSR dedicated to the different periods of the women’s 
lives. I also went through the previous research on the revolutionary 
auto/biographies in order to see whether the themes identified there are 
present in the revolutionary auto/biographies of female terrorists of the 
PSR. At the beginning of each chapter of the dissertation, I identify the 
set of themes that appears in the material used in the chapter. In the 
course of analysis and interpretation of the texts of the sources, the iden- 
tified themes are used as a starting point. In other words, the internal 
division of the chapters is done on the basis of the central themes of the 
writings about female terrorists within the discourse of heroism and 
martyrdom. 


1.8.2 Critical Discourse Analysis 


Fairclough offers a three-dimensional framework of analysis for explor- 
ing discursive events. According to him, CDA implies analysis of: 1) 
the linguistic features of the text; 2) the processes relating to the pro- 
duction and consumption of the text (discursive practice) and 3) the 
wider social practice to which the discursive event belongs (social prac- 
tice).!*4 Fairclough highlights the importance of analytical separation of 
text and discursive practice. According to him, analysis of discursive 
practice focuses on how authors of texts draw on already existing dis- 
courses and genres to create a text, as well as on how receivers of texts 
also apply available discourses and genres in the consumption and in- 
terpretation of the texts. Conversely, text analysis concentrates on for- 
mal features like vocabulary, grammar, syntax and sentence coherence, 
from which discourses and genres are realized linguistically. As for 
analysis of the broader social practice, Fairclough defines it as consid- 
erations of whether the discursive practice reproduces or, instead, re- 
structures the existing order of discourse and of what consequences this 
has for broader social practice.'*° The main aim of CDA is to explore 
the links between language use and social practice. 


In my dissertation, I analyse every revolutionary auto/biography in ac- 
cordance with the guidelines charted in Fairclough’s works. I pay spe- 
cial attention to the broader social context in which the revolutionary 
auto/biographies were created in order to be able to interpret them. I 


184 Fairclough 1992a, 73. 
185 Fairclough 1993, 136-137. 
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also analyse the discursive practice used in each individual text: how 
the author(s) used already existing discursive constructions (ideal rev- 
olutionary hero, ideal revolutionary heroine, “good” femininity) to con- 
struct the lives of female terrorists of the PSR as the lives of revolution- 
ary martyr-heroines. As a result, I see each revolutionary auto/biog- 
raphy as part of wider social practice and see whether its discursive 
practice reproduces or restructures the general pattern of writing a he- 
roic revolutionary life (i.e., the order of discourse relevant for the re- 
search). As for the linguistic features of the texts analysed in the disser- 
tation, I do not devote as much attention to this because this dissertation 
is a historical work and not a linguistic one. However, in some cases I 
pay attention to the linguistic features of the texts when they help me 
answer historical questions posed in the dissertation. 


I have found it difficult to analyse the reception of all the discursive 
events that I analyse since in many cases, the material that can give such 
information was not available to me. Such analysis is conducted only 
when possible. In the main, however, my work is focused on the com- 
municative events themselves and their place in the order of discourse. 


1.9 Structure of the Research 
The dissertation consists of seven chapters. 


Chapter one, the introduction, deals with the definition of the central 
problem of the dissertation; previous research on the topic; the aim of 
the research; the research questions; theories, concepts and methods 
used in the dissertation; source material used; the structure of the dis- 
sertation. 


In order to be able to contextualize the source material within the 
broader social context, I have included in the dissertation two chapters 
that deal with the historical background and subculture of the revolu- 
tionary underground that influenced the way revolutionary lives were 
written. In these chapters, I mainly use previous research on the topics 
covered there. 


Chapter two, historical background, introduces the history of terrorism 
in pre-revolutionary Russia with special attention to female participa- 
tion in it. Biographical notes on the terrorist women whose life stories 
are discussed in the dissertation are provided in that chapter as well. 
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Chapter three deals with the subculture of the Russian revolutionary 
underground. In this chapter, I focus on the general features of that sub- 
culture, as well as on its specific features that are central to the disser- 
tation; namely, on the phenomenon of the “revolutionary family,” the 
ethics of the revolutionaries as well as on the characters of the (male) 
revolutionary hero and the (female) revolutionary heroine created 
within the mythology of the Russian revolutionary underground. 


The empirical chapters of the dissertation are dedicated to how the life 
paths of female terrorists of the PSR were represented in accounts writ- 
ten within the discourse of heroism and martyrdom. In these works, 
women were shown through several stages in the course of their lives: 
awakening of consciousness, political activism, and their life far from 
the centre of political fight, in prison and exile.!*° In the empirical chap- 
ters, I analyse representations of each of these periods separately, due 
to the differences in the narratives employed in the construction of these 
periods of women’s lives. 


Chapter four is dedicated to how the “awakening of consciousness” of 
the future female terrorists is represented in their auto/biographies. The 
authors of these accounts write about the women’s birth families, offi- 
cial education, self-education, professional lives, historical events that 
they witnessed, religion and private life as important to explain their 
“awakening.” Narratives of all the above mentioned issues in the 
auto/biographies of female terrorists of the PSR are discussed in the 
chapter. 


Chapter five deals with the representation of female terrorists’ activism 
in the Russian revolutionary underground. The central themes in the 
narratives of that period of the women’s lives are their roles in the so- 
called “revolutionary family,” their revolutionary activism prior to par- 
ticipating in political terrorism, participation in political terrorism, and 
self-sacrifice. All these themes are discussed in the chapter. 


Chapter six is dedicated to the representations of female terrorists’ lives 
in prison and exile. Representations of women’s changed roles in “the 


'86 Yuri Slezkine and Elizabeth Jones Hemenway have identified in their works on 
biographical accounts of female Bolsheviks‘ awakening and political activism as the 
stages that were present in autobiographical and biographical accounts by/about these 
women (Slezkine 2000, 22-24; Jones Hemenway 2006, 79-80). 
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revolutionary family,” activities in the revolutionary commune, and po- 
litical activism, the central themes in the narratives of that period of the 
women’s lives, are discussed in the chapter. 


Chapter seven includes the conclusions of the dissertation. The answers 
to the research questions are given, and suggestions for further research 
on the topic are provided there. 
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CHAPTER 2. HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Although the dissertation is dedicated to how the lives of female terror- 
ists of the PSR were represented within the discourses of Russian rev- 
olutionary underground, not to the questions connected to actual female 
participation in terrorism in Russia, I find it impossible to cover the 
topic without giving some basic information about the history of terror- 
ism and female participation in it, as well as the fates of female terrorists 
after the end of their participation in political violence. I also provide in 
this chapter brief biographical notes on the female terrorists of the PSR, 
who are introduced through their own writings and the writings about 
them by other authors in the empirical chapters of the dissertation. 


2.1 History of Terrorism in pre-revolutionary Russia 


In the second half of the 19" and the beginning of the 20" century, the 
Russian Empire was facing serious problems because of systematic po- 
litical terror. Terrorism was, however, not a typically Russian problem 
at that time, because the developing mass media society in all European 
countries created the conditions in which acts of political violence and 
the reasons for committing them could become known to different au- 
diences quite quickly. Because of this, political violence as a means of 
propaganda was seen by some as an efficient way to communicate to 
and influence different social groups.'®’ In Europe, terrorism was at that 
time employed “by militant actors who either had close ties to the la- 
bour movement or to radical intellectual milieus.”!** In the case of Rus- 
sia, however, it is clear that terrorism was first of all connected to the 
political activities of the radical intelligentsia. 


In the 19" century, political terrorism in Russia was employed by the 
radical socialist organization Narodnaya Volya (the People’s Will); in 


'87 See more about it in Patyk 2009, 759; Schraut & Weinhauer 2014, 13. On “propa- 
ganda by deed” see Bantman, Constance (2016), 'Terrorism and Its Policing,’ in The 
Oxford Handbook of the History of Crime and Criminal Justice, 192-207. 

188 Schraut & Weinhauer 2014, 14. 
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the 20" century, it was mostly associated with the Party of Socialist 
Revolutionaries (the PSR) and anarchists.'*? Anna Geifman character- 
izes this period, especially the beginning of the 20" century, as a time 
when political murder had become systematic and escalation of politi- 
cal violence became enormous.'”? 


The political situation in Russia in the mid19" and the beginning of the 
20" century was one of the reasons why political terrorism came to be 
seen by many as the most efficient means of political struggle. While 
the countries of Western Europe were moving toward constitutional or 
even republican forms of government, the Russian monarchy remained 
uncompromisingly absolutist; while in Western Europe, large sections 
of populations were drawn into participation in the government, in Rus- 
sia they were kept rigidly out of it.!°' However, some parts of Russian 
society, especially the ones that had acquired economic power in the 
process of industrialization, which started in the second half of the 19" 
century, had the ambition of taking part in political decisions as well. 
Supporting and financing political radicalism was for some of these 
people a way of struggling for political changes in the country. 


In addition, a new generation of students entered Russian universities 
in the 1860s. These young people were called raznotschintsy (people of 
different ranks), those who after having obtained education left the un- 
derprivileged estates that they belonged to, but did not join any other 
estates. What differentiated them were their ideas about the upper clas- 
ses’ “debt to the people.” Many of them had absorbed the new and fash- 
ionable trends of “materialism” coming from German philosophy. They 
thought of themselves as properly trained and morally capable of lead- 
ing Russia into the modern world, and were quite disappointed by their 


18 The Social Democratic Organizations operating in the Russian empire at the begin- 
ning of the 20" century were supporting and sometimes participating in individual 
acts of political violence (terrorism and expropriations) as well, despite their official 
denial of terrorism as a means of political struggle (See more about it in Geifman 
1993, 84-122; Budnitsky, O. (1996b), ’Zhenshiny-Terroristki: Politika, Psikhologiya, 
Patologiya,’ in Budnitsky O. (ed.) (1996) Zhenshiny-Terroristki v Rossii: Beskoryst- 
nye Ubiitsy, Rostov-na-Donu: Fenix, 7; Budnitsky 2000, 263-335; Keep, John (2006), 
Terror in 1905,’ in Thatcher, Ian D. (2006), Reinterpreting Revolutionary Russia. 
Essays in Honour of James D. White, Palgrave Macmillan, 23). 

1% See Geifman, Anna (2010), Death Orders: The Vanguard of Modern Terrorism in 
Revolutionary Russia, Praeger, 3, 13. 

191 Broido, Vera (1977), Apostles into Terrorists. Women and the Revolutionary Move- 
ment in the Russia of Alexander II, New York: The Viking Press, 2; Service, Robert 
(1997), A History of Twentieth-Century Russia, (London: Pinguin Books), 7. 
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inability to do it in practice. These strongly motivated educated young 
people became the driving force of Russian revolutionary radicalism. 
In the 1860s, the Nihilist movement developed in Russia, which united 
free-thinking individuals toward the destruction of institutions and laws 
as artificial and corrupt. The Nihilists questioned both traditional and 
cultural values and argued against the authority of the church and the 
monarchy, which deeply shocked the Russian establishment.!*? Their 
willingness to change the situation in the country and inability to do it 
legally created a situation when some young people started seeing po- 
litical terrorism as the only powerful means to resist tyranny. !” 


The first terrorist attacks took place in Russia in the 1860s. On April 4, 
1866, former student Dmitry Karakozov (1840-1866) tried to shoot Em- 
peror Alexander II, but failed. Karakozov was captured and executed.!"4 
On January 24, 1878, Vera Zasulich (1849-1919), the impoverished 
daughter of a nobleman, became the first woman in Russia to undertake 
a political assassination attempt on her own: she shot and injured St. 
Petersburg’s governor, F.F. Trepov. On March 31, 1878, she was ac- 
quitted by a jury. Such a verdict was the result of public sympathy for 
Zasulich; a political prisoner had been subjected to corporal punishment 
on Trepov’s order, and Zasulich’s attempt on the governor’s life was 
considered to be an adequate answer to his actions. The terrorist act was 
thus considered to be an acceptable means of protecting civil and per- 
sonal rights. 15 


92 Gross, Feliks (1972), Violence in Politics: Terror and Political Assasination in 
Eastern Europe and Russia, The Hague; Paris: Mouton: 26; Broido 1977, 6, 18-20; 
Naimark, Norman M. (1990), 'Terrorism and the Fall of Imperial Russia,’ in Terror- 
ism and Political Violence, vol. 2, no. 2, 175; Riasanovsky N. (1993), A History of 
Russia (fifth ed.), New York : Oxford Univ. P., 381-2, 447-8; Geifman 1993, 11; 
Morrissey 1998, 19-23. 

°3 Budnitsky 1996b, 10-11, 20. 

%4 Geifman 1993, 3; Budnitsky 1996b, 3. 

”5 Von Borcke, Astrid (1982), ‘Violence and Terror in Russian Revolutionary Popu- 
lism: the Narodnaya Volya, 1879-83,’ in Mommsen, Wolfgang J. & Gerhard Hirsch- 
feld (eds.) (1982), Social Protest, Violence and Terror in Nineteenth- and Twentieth- 
century Europe, Macmillan Press LTD, 51; Maxwell, Margaret (1990), Narodniki 
Women: Russian Women who sacrificed themselves for the Dream of Freedom, Per- 
gamon Press, 3-47; Naimark 1990, 180; Geifman 1993, 14; Budnitsky 1996b, 3-4; 
Oliver, Donna (2010), ’Fool or Saint? Writers reading the Zasulich Case,’ in Anem- 
one, Anthony (ed.) (2010), Just Assassins: The Culture of Terrorism in Russia, Ev- 
anston, Illinois: Northwestern University Press, 74; Gaido, Daniel & Constanza Bosch 
Alessio (2015), ‘Vera Zasulich’s Critique of Neo-Populism. Party Organization and 
Individual Terrorism in the Russian Revolutionary Movement (1878-1902), in His- 
torical Materialism, 23.4, 94-95. 
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The People’s Will, which Geifman defines as “the first modern terrorist 
organization,” was founded in 1879; its purpose was to effect political 
and social change by means of political terrorism.!”° This organization 
chose its targets on the basis of individual responsibility and attacked 
influential representatives of the autocratic regime, whom the revolu- 
tionaries held responsible for reactionary policies. On March 1, 1881, 
members of the People’s Will committed the most famous assassination 
in its history: they threw a bomb at the carriage of Tsar Alexander II 
and fatally wounded the monarch. The organizers of the attack were 
arrested and executed soon after.'”’ 


After the People’s Will was defeated, all attempts of Russian revolu- 
tionaries to undertake terrorist activities during the rest of the 19 cen- 
tury failed. But the authorities’ refusal to give political rights to citizens 
together with the radicalization of society showed that political terror- 
ism could become relevant again. °’ 


A new wave of political terrorism in Russia started at the beginning of 
the 20" century. On February 14, 1901 an expelled student, Petr Kar- 
povich (1874-1917), mortally wounded Minister of Education N.P. Bo- 
golepov. It was the reaction to the cruel actions against the participants 
in students’ protests; many were expelled from Moscow University, 
where Bogolepov was a rector, and sent to the Army as soldiers. As in 
the case of Zasulich, Karpovich’s attack was a result of his own initia- 
tive and not sanctioned by any political party.” 


Since Karpovich’s attack was approved by liberals and socialists, polit- 
ical terrorism as a political strategy was revived by the PSR.*” The 
party was founded in 1901, when a number of autonomous neo-populist 
groups in Russia and abroad united into a single organization. The PSR 
was seen as the heir to the People’s Will, but unlike its famous prede- 
cessor, it did not proclaim political terrorism as its main activity; rather, 
it founded the Combat Organization (Boevaya Organizatsiya) as an au- 


19% See more about the People’s Will in Von Borcke 1982. 

197 Naimark 1990, 182; Budnitsky 1996b, 4; Service 1997, 18; Geifman 2010, 12-13. 
198 Naimark 1990, 183-184; Budnitsky 1996b, 5; Leonov M.I. (2007), ‘Terror i smuta 
v Rossiiskoi imperii nachala XX veka,’ in Vestnik SamGU, No. 5/3 (55), 176. 

19 Naimark 1990, 184; Budnitsky 1996b, 5; Morrissey 1998, 37; Leonov 2007, 177; 
Geifman 2010, 28. 

200 Leonov M.I. (1996), ’Terror i russkoe obschestvo (nachalo XX v.), in Individual- 
nyi politicheskyi terror v Rossii. XIX — nachalo XX v., Moscow: Memorial, 34. 
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tonomous terrorist wing. The Central Committee of the PSR only se- 
lected the targets of attacks and financed the Combat Organization.”"! 
The party considered political terrorism to be a means of agitation and 
propaganda, which could radicalize the masses and popularize the rev- 
olutionary cause. Aside from that, terrorism was seen as protection of 
the revolutionary movement; the leadership of the PSR expected the 
threat of immediate terrorist retaliation to force the government to cur- 
tail its repressive measures against the revolutionaries, and that the ter- 
rorist attacks would justify themselves as acts of self-defence. At the 
same time, assassinations of the most prominent representatives of the 
regime were expected to bring fear and disorganization into the ranks 
of the government.?° 


According to some scholars, however, the most frequent acts of terror 
conducted by the PSR had more to do with revenge for what the revo- 
lutionaries considered to be past crimes against the people than with the 
theoretical justification of terror by the party leadership.’ Most attacks 
were directed against government officials, who, according to the ter- 
rorists, were guilty of repressions against common people. The very es- 
sence of political terrorism was that it executed the unofficial sentences 
of public opinion.” In addition, the party practiced so-called “prison 
terror,” attacks on the most notorious representatives of prison admin- 
istration famous for their cruel treatment of political prisoners.” 


Leaders of the PSR were deeply divided regarding the merit of terrorist 
attacks, and the Central Committee of the party changed its attitude to- 
ward political terrorism on several occasions. For example, after the 
October Manifesto of 1905, which was the government’s response to 


21 Geifman 1993, 45-48; Budnitsky 1996b, 6; Morozov, K.N. (1998), Partia sotsi- 
alistov-revolutsionerov v 1907-1914 gg. Moscow: ROSSPEN, 332; Keep 2006, 23. 
202 Pavlov D.B. (1989), ’Iz istorii boevoi deyatelnosti partii eserov nakanune i v gody 
revolutsii 1905-1907 gg.,’ in Gusev K.V. (ed.) (1989), Neproletarskie Patii Rossii v 
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the escalating revolution and in which it pledged to grant basic civil 
rights, the Central Committee of the PSR called a truce, which was re- 
pudiated at the First Congress of the party in January 1906, despite pro- 
tests from the members of terrorist units that operated in different parts 
of Russia. Another temporary suspension followed during the first ses- 
sion of the State Duma (April-June 1906).”°° 


During the revolution of 1905-1907, large-scale terrorism flourished 
despite the above-mentioned attempts to stop it. It was estimated that 
51 terrorist attacks on behalf of the PSR were committed in 1905, 78 in 
1906, 62 in 1907 and 3 in 1908.7°’ The Combat Organization, which 
was responsible for the “central terror,” had collapsed by the beginning 
of 1907. Now, terrorist groups connected to local PSR committees, so- 
called combat units (boevye druzhiny) and flying combat detachments 
(letuchie boevye otryady) as well as isolated individuals, committed ter- 
rorist attacks. The most famous of these local terrorist groups was the 
Northern Flying Combat Detachment (Severnyi boevoi letuchy otryad), 
which operated in St. Petersburg and was responsible for some of the 
most spectacular political assassinations committed on behalf of the 
PSR.°8 Another terrorist group of the PSR that operated in the capital 
at the same time was Lev Zilberberg’s (1880-1907) combat unit, known 
as the Combat Detachment of the Central Committee (Boevoi otryad 
pri Tsentralnom Komitete), which was originally intended to serve as a 
replacement for the Combat Organization.*” 


The authorities’ reaction to terrorist activity was fierce. Many members 
of terrorist organizations were executed; others were convicted to serve 
long terms in the katorga (hard labour prisons in Siberia). Many terror- 
ists recalled being severely mistreated by the police after their arrest. 
Normally, information about that reached their comrades who were still 
free, as in the case of Maria Spiridonova, which I briefly presented in 
the introduction. Such cases made terrorists more eager to kill repre- 
sentatives of the authorities, especially those responsible for their com- 
rades’ suffering. The authorities, in their turn, answered to these acts of 
vengeance by conducting even more oppressions. Violence seemed to 
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be the only possible reaction for both sides of the conflict, neither of 
which wanted to compromise. 7!° 


The terrorists, however, were considered to be heroes not only by their 
fellow revolutionaries, but also by many people in the country.”!! Since 
the terrorists killed those representatives of the regime who were 
deemed “executioners” of the common people, they were seen as the 
people’s defenders and avengers who did the righteous thing, since their 
targets were not punished by the law for their cruelty. Since terrorists 
sacrificed their lives and freedom for their deeds, they were seen as 
martyrs in the eyes of common people. As a result, for example, pictures 
of Spiridonova and another female terrorist from the PSR, Maria Fedo- 
rova, were found by the authorities among the icons in some peasant 
houses.”!? 


Individual violence began to decline steadily only as part of the general 
weakening of the revolutionary storm and all its mass manifestations 
late in 1907. This process was attributed not only to the repressive 
measures of the government, but also to the growing exhaustion and 
disappointment of the intelligentsia and common people. There was a 
gradual realization that concessions could no longer be obtained by vi- 
olent actions.7!3 Moreover, the information that the leader of the Com- 
bat Organization, Evno Azef (1869-1918), was an undercover police 
agent largely discredited terrorist tactics in the eyes of many former ad- 
vocates of political terrorism.”'* The prestige of the PSR was further 
damaged by the subsequent unmasking of several other government 
agents in leading party circles.*!° 


However, some steadfast advocates of political terrorism in the ranks 
of the PSR continued using violence as a revolutionary tool. These iso- 
lated acts could not be compared to earlier terrorist operations; after 
1908, relatively infrequent combat ventures were conducted primarily 
in the periphery and had little influence on the country’s political life, 
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because the internal situation after the revolution of 1905-1907 was rel- 
atively stable.?!° 


2.2 Female Participation in Political Terrorism of the PSR 


One of the most interesting features of political terrorism in Russia was 
that many terrorists were women both in the 19" and at the beginning 
of the 20" century: out of 29 members of the original People’s Will’s 
Executive Committee, ten were women;!’ among 91 members of the 
Combat Organization of the PSR between 1901 and 1911, nineteen 
were female.”!* The names of Sofia Perovskaya, Vera Zasulich, Maria 
Spiridonova, and many others were known to the broad public because 
of their terrorist attacks and trials. In this part of the chapter, I discuss 
the reasons why significant numbers of women in Russia chose to par- 
ticipate in political terrorism and describe the position that they ac- 
quired in the terrorist units. In the course of writing about different tasks 
that women performed in terrorist organizations, I also provide bio- 
graphical details of female PSR terrorists who did not participate in ter- 
rorist attacks directly and whose names appear in the empirical chapters 
of the dissertation. 


According to Richard Stites, among the politically active women in the 
19" and early 20" century in Russia, the great majority had noble ori- 
gins or came from better-off families.?!? With respect to female terror- 
ists active at the beginning of the 20" century, compared to the earlier 
period there were more representatives of the middle class, workers and 
former peasants among them.””° According to Amy Knight, among 40 
female members of underground terrorist organizations of the PSR 
whose social background she reconstructed, 15 came from gentry or 
merchant families, four from raznotschintsy, 11 from the petit-bour- 
geoisie, one was a priest’s daughter, 9 were born in peasant families. 
As for the ethnicity of female terrorists of the PSR, the same research 
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shows that 22 were Russian, 13 were Jewish, 4 were Ukrainian; the eth- 
nicity of the rest was not identified by Knight. 77! 


Contemporary historians, however, do not consider these data the most 
important for identifying the social position of the majority of female 
terrorists, because in many cases this position did not depend on 
women’s social origins. Many future terrorists obtained professional 
education and were teachers or medical workers, thus they belonged to 
the intelligentsia regardless of the social position of their parents.?”? 
This is buttressed by the fact that Pamyatnaya knizhka sotsialista- 
revolyutsionera (Memory Book of a Socialist Revolutionary), where 
basic information about the PSR and its political activities was pre- 
sented, introduced 20 out of 27 women who took part in terrorist activ- 
ities of the PSR 1902-1911 as representatives of the intelligentsia.” 


The Russian government in the late 19 and early 20" century consid- 
ered institutions of higher learning for women “a veritable sewer of an- 
archist disease” and saw women who were educated there as revolu- 
tionaries.” Although an education was not necessarily a path to polit- 
ical radicalism, many future terrorists, both men and women, became 
radicalized in the course of their studies. The reason was that during 
that period, the student milieu was where young people became ac- 
quainted with radical political ideas.” 


Women who did not participate in political movements during their 
studies were radicalized after that, while performing their professional 
work. To be a woman from the intelligentsia, i.e. an educated woman, 
was not easy in pre-revolutionary Russia. Having obtained education, a 
woman had difficulty finding good opportunities to apply her intellec- 
tual talents or professional skills. The only types of employment avail- 
able to her were in the fields of education or medicine.””’ This led great 
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numbers of educated women to frustration and disappointment in soci- 
ety and in the opportunities to employ their intellectual skills. Moreo- 
ver, in the areas where they were able to find employment, women often 
came face to face with the poverty and injustice of tsarist society and 
were led to bitter disillusionment.””* As a result, many women became 
politically active. 


The situation of women from Jewish families was slightly different 
from that of Russian women. Getting education was not easy for them, 
since the government established a quota on the number of Jewish stu- 
dents in educational institutions. Moreover, many traditional Jewish 
parents opposed their daughters becoming educated; young Jewish 
women were in general subjected to greater family restrictions com- 
pared to Russian women of the same age. Thus, for many of them, par- 
ticipation in the revolutionary underground was the only opportunity to 
obtain personal autonomy and even a position of leadership.””° 


The particular reasons why women joined the terrorist units are more 
difficult to identify: many women intellectuals found their place in fem- 
inist and liberal organizations, where they conducted more peaceful po- 
litical activities than those who became political terrorists.°° Knight 
and Geifman suggest that the reasons for participation in terrorism (for 
both women and men) could lie in psychological deviation and suicidal 
tendencies of particular individuals.”*! However, other historians rec- 
ommend approaching such claims with caution. Roman Gorodnitsky 
shows in his research on the Combat Organization that none of its mem- 
bers suffered from mental illnesses before or during their participation 
in terrorism. Three of these people became mentally ill later, which was 
the result of imprisonment.”*” For this reason, Oleg Budnitsky questions 
in his works the claims of other scholars that individual psychological 
problems were the reason to join the terrorist organizations, and he sug- 
gests that they were rather the result of dangerous life in the revolution- 
ary underground.” John Keep, in his turn, claims that psychological 
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problems that were identified in the case of some terrorists were indi- 
vidual cases that cannot be generalized, since not all revolutionaries 
who participated in political violence had medical records of that 
kind.”*4 


Regardless of the reasons why they joined the terrorist units, women 
participated in political terrorism side by side with men starting in the 
1870s.” Even in the 19" century, the names of female terrorists be- 
came known to the broader public. Sofia Perovskaya (1853-1881), 
daughter of a governor-general of St. Petersburg, was one of ten female 
members of the People’s Will’s Executive Committee. Perovskaya per- 
sonally conducted the preparations and execution of Alexander II’s as- 
sassination and was hanged together with male leaders of the organiza- 
tion. Perovskaya was the first woman in Russia executed for a political 
crime.”*° Gesya Gelfman (1852-1882) was a female member of the Peo- 
ple’s Will who became widely known as a victim of the autocracy. Gel- 
fman’s death sentence was postponed due to her pregnancy, a verdict 
that caused indignation both in Russia and abroad and led to the reduc- 
tion of her sentence to life imprisonment. Gelfman, however, died in 
prison soon after her baby was born.77” 


In the late 19th century, it was rare for a woman to participate in a ter- 
rorist attack directly; by the beginning of the 20th century, many acts 
of political terrorism were conducted by women.”*® Female leadership, 
as in the case of Perovskaya, was, however, quite unusual at that time. 
The only well-known exceptions are Serafima Klitchoglu, Esfir (Ester) 
Lapina, and Sophia Khrenkova, who are briefly introduced in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs. 


Serafima Georgievna Klitchoglu (Mezhova) (1876-1928) was a daugh- 
ter of a civil servant, who graduated from the Bestuzhev courses for 
women and the Medical Institute. Klitchoglu started her revolutionary 
career in 1893 in the ranks of the People’s Will and later was active in 
setting up the PSR. Klitchoglu was in charge of her own terrorist group, 
which was preparing an attempt on Russian Interior Minister 
Vyacheslav Pleve in St. Petersburg in 1903-1904, at the same time that 
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Savinkov’s Combat Organization was stalking the same target. In 1904- 
1906, Klitchouglu was arrested several times and exiled. She left the 
revolutionary movement only after the death of her husband and dedi- 
cated the rest of her life to bringing up her children.”*? 


Ester Leya Mendeleevna Lapina (1876-1909), known to her comrades 
as Bela or Tatyana Lapina, was the daughter of a Jewish merchant. She 
joined the PSR in 1902 and became a member of the Combat Organi- 
zation in 1905. Together with the leader of the Combat Organization, 
Savinkov, she founded a small terrorist unit in Helsingfors, which was 
expected to commit secondary terrorist attacks and to serve as a school 
for future terrorists. The group was soon disbanded, and Lapina com- 
mitted suicide in 1909 because she was wrongly suspected of knowing 
about Azef’s betrayal and being an agent provocateur herself.”*° 


Sophia Germanovna Khrenkova (?-1908) organized a PSR group in Ya- 
roslavl in 1905, where she was exiled after her arrest in Moscow. She 
was also the organizer of the local combat unit, which she supplied with 
weapons. Khrenkova worked in the local library, where she organized 
meetings of local PSR members. During the revolution of 1905, Khren- 
kova actively participated in political demonstrations in Yaroslavl. Dur- 
ing one of them, on December 9, 1905, Khrenkova fatally injured a 
Cossack. She escaped to St. Petersburg, but was arrested in January 
1906 and transferred back to Yaroslavl. In 1908, she immolated herself 
in prison.”*! 


In the revolutionary movement, women’s tasks were mostly confined 
to routine work, including maintaining safe houses, smuggling illegal 
literature and weapons, establishing and running printing presses.” 
Women were seen as particularly useful in clandestine activities like 
smuggling because of their sex; the police often assumed that women 
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did not have a developed political consciousness, and thus did not sus- 
pect them of participation in political activism.” The terrorist units of 
the PSR were not an exception; women mostly worked there as chem- 
ists who prepared explosives, safe house keepers, and couriers. Accord- 
ing to Robert H. McNeal, women were eagerly admitted to terrorist 
groups because as fictitious wives, they could help establish a reputable 
cover for terrorists.7“+ Female PSR terrorists Maria Benevskaya, Dora 
Brilliant, Rashel Lurie and Valentina Popova were chemists in Sav- 
inkov’s Combat Organization; Praskovia Ivanovskaya posed as a serv- 
ant in the Combat Organization’s safe house; Sarra Dantsig and 
Revekka Fialka were arrested for keeping explosives. In the following 
paragraphs, I introduce biographical information about the above-men- 
tioned women. 


Maria Arkadievna Benevskaya (1882-1942) was born in Irkutsk to a 
family of a high-ranking military officer. After graduating gymnasium, 
she studied medicine in Germany, Switzerland and St. Petersburg. In 
1904, Benevskaya joined the Combat Organization, where she prepared 
bombs for terrorist attacks. In 1906, she went to Moscow to help make 
bombs for the assassination of Governor-General F.V. Dubasov. While 
Benevskaya was unloading a bomb, it exploded, blowing off her left 
hand and several fingers of her right hand. Benevskaya was arrested at 
the hospital where she was treated after the accident and sentenced to 
ten years of katorga on October 30, 1906. Benevskaya served her sen- 
tence in Maltsev Prison of Nerchinsk katorga in Siberia and was sent 
to settlement in 1909. Benevskaya never resumed her political activ- 
ism 

Dora Vulfovna Brilliant (1880-1906) was the daughter of a prosperous 
Jewish merchant in Kherson educated as a midwife. After an exile to 
Poltava for participating in a student demonstration, she joined the PSR 
in 1902 and became a member of the Combat Organization in 1904. 
Brilliant participated in the plots to kill Pleve and Grand Duke Sergei, 
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posing as Savinkov’s fictitious wife and preparing the bombs. After her 
arrest in 1905 and imprisonment in Peter-Paul Fortress, she broke down 
mentally and died two years later.”4° 


Rashel Vulfovna Lurie (1884-1908) joined the PSR in 1904 after a spell 
in the General Jewish Labour Bund, a Jewish socialist party. Later, Lu- 
rie became a member of the Combat Organization, where she worked 
with explosives. She left the terrorist unit, went abroad and committed 
suicide on January 1, 1908.74” 


Valentina Pavlovna Popova-Kolosova (1880-1937) was born in Kras- 
noyarsk in a middle-class family that had connections with the revolu- 
tionary underground. In 1896, she graduated gymnasium and moved to 
St. Petersburg to study at P.F. Lesgraf’s courses for women. In 1900, 
Popova joined a revolutionary organization inspired by the People’s 
Will; one year later, she became a member of the PSR. For participating 
in a political demonstration on March 4, 1901, Popova was expelled 
from the courses and sent to Krasnoyarsk for one year. She returned to 
St. Petersburg illegally and distributed revolutionary literature on be- 
half of the PSR. In 1905, Popova joined the Combat Organization of 
the PSR, where she worked with explosives. In 1906, Popova was a 
member of Lev Zilberberg’s terrorist group, where she not only pre- 
pared explosives, but also participated in surveillance. In 1907, she em- 
igrated from Russia, but returned in 1916 because of World War I. Dur- 
ing the Soviet era Popova, as a former member of the PSR, was arrested 
and incarcerated on numerous occasions. In 1937, she was executed af- 
ter being accused of conducting underground political activities on be- 
half of the PSR.” 


Praskovia Semenovna Ivanovskaya-Voloshenko (1853-1935) was the 
daughter of a village priest in Tula province trained as a teacher at Alar- 
chin courses for women. She started her revolutionary career in the Peo- 
ple’s Will: together with Nikolay Kibalchich (1853-1881), she was the 
“hostess” of a safe apartment in St. Petersburg; Ivanovskaya also 
worked in the printing houses of the People’s Will. In 1883, she was 
arrested and sentenced to death, but the sentence was commuted to hard 
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labour for life. Ivanovskaya was first imprisoned in Kara and then in 
Akatui Prison, both part of Nerchinsk katorga. In 1898, she was re- 
leased and exiled to the Barguzin region and in 1902 transferred to 
Chita. A year later, lvanovskaya escaped and joined the Combat Organ- 
ization of the PSR. As a member of this unit, Ivanovskaya posed as a 
maid in a conspiratorial apartment. She was arrested, but later released 
thanks to the October manifesto 1905, which amnestied some political 
prisoners. After that, Ivanovskaya never resumed her political activ- 
ism? 

Sarra Naumovna Dantsig (1873-1918) was born in Kletsk, in the Minsk 
region, to a poor family. She graduated gymnasium and in 1899 moved 
to St. Petersburg, where she was educated as a midwife and masseuse. 
Later, Dantsig entered the Lesgraf’s higher courses for women. She 
started her political activism in 1902, when she was exiled to Arkhan- 
gelsk or Vologda.”°° After returning to St. Petersburg, Dantsig joined 
the PSR and started working for the Combat Organization in 1905. In 
1906, she was arrested and in 1907 sentenced to nine years of hard la- 
bour. Dantsig was sent to Maltsev Prison for women and later was trans- 
ferred with the other female prisoners to Akatui Prison. In 1917, she 
was amnestied along with other political prisoners. During her years in 
prison and exile, Dantsig‘s health was ruined, and she died in 1918.”°! 


Revekka Moiseevna Fialka (1888-1975) was born in Minsk province 
and grew up in Kishinev, where her father was employed as Hebrew 
teacher. In 1903, she graduated from a vocational school, qualified as 
an apprentice-seamstress and began working in a sewing shop. A year 
later, Fialka was actively working on behalf of the PSR. In January 
1905, along with 45 other members of the PSR, Fialka was detained by 
Kishinev police for staging an anti-governmental demonstration. Re- 
leased two days later, she was sent to Odessa to pose as the “wife” in a 
conspiratorial household. There, Fialka assisted in a bomb-making op- 
eration, and she was arrested in June 1905. Fialka was tried and sen- 
tenced to ten years of katorga in Siberia. She served her sentence in 
Nerchinsk and was released to live in eastern Siberia in 1910. Fialka 
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did not renew her political affiliation with the PSR after 1917. Under 
the Bolsheviks, she worked in different organizations and did not op- 
pose to the regime.”*? 


The routine work of the above mentioned women for the sake of revo- 
lution is frequently praised in memoirs left by their comrades.**? How- 
ever, it is well known that many of them wanted to participate in terror- 
ist attacks directly. Brilliant and Lurie were among those who wanted 
to commit a political assassination themselves, but did not have the op- 
portunity because Savinkov was reluctant to allow women to participate 
in terrorist attacks of the Combat Organization directly.*** Another fe- 
male member of the Combat Organization who wanted to commit a ter- 
rorist attack, but did not have the opportunity prior to the change of 
political affiliation was Tatiana Leontieva. 


Tatiana Aleksandrovna Leontieva (1883-1922) was the daughter of a 
general and vice-governor. She studied in a boarding school in Switzer- 
land and in 1903 started medical studies at the University of Lausanne, 
where she came in contact with the PSR. In St. Petersburg in 1904, Le- 
ontieva joined the Combat Organization. Thanks to her connections in 
high society, she remained in a “legal” position, obtaining information 
about the activities of government officials and was eventually expected 
to assassinate Tsar Nicholas II. Leontieva was arrested the same year, 
but soon released because of signs of mental illness that she began to 
show in prison. Leontieva moved abroad and joined the maximalists, a 
more radical wing of the PSR, which withdrew from the party by that 
time. The maximalists helped her organize a political assassination in 
Switzerland on September 1, 1906. Leontieva was sure that she had shot 
Russian Home Minister P.N. Durnovo, but the man assassinated was a 
French civilian, who slightly resembled Durnovo.” Leontieva was 
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tried and sentenced to imprisonment, but was soon transferred to a men- 
tal institution, where she spent the rest of her life and died of tubercu- 
losis.7°° 


The leadership of the Northern Flying Combat Detachment seems to 
have been more eager to give its female members an opportunity to par- 
ticipate directly in political terrorism. Besides the female assassins in 
that unit, who are introduced in the next section, it is worth mentioning 
Anna Rasputina and Lidiya Sture, who were executed together with 
some of their comrades in 1908. The members of the Northern Flying 
Combat Detachment used Kazansky Cathedral in St. Petersburg to ex- 
change information and explosives while preparing the assassinations 
of Grand Duke Nikolay Nikolaevich, uncle of the tsar, and Minister of 
Justice I.G. Shcheglovitov. Police surveillance discovered the terrorist 
network there and on February 7, 1908, the day when the assassinations 
were to be committed, nine members of the Northern Flying Combat 
Detachment were arrested. A week later, they were tried. Seven of the 
terrorists, including Rasputina and Sture, were sentenced to be hanged 
and executed soon after.” 


Anna Mikhailovna Rasputina (1876-1908) was born in a family with 
revolutionary traditions: her father was exiled for political activism. She 
graduated a gymnasium in Moscow and the Bestuzhev courses for 
women. Rasputina started her revolutionary activism in 1894, when she 
joined the People’s Will and participated in organizing a printing house. 
In summer 1896, the printing house was discovered by the police, and 
Rasputina had to hide herself in Cherepovets, where she was arrested in 
December the same year. In 1898, she was exiled to eastern Siberia for 
five years. Rasputina joined the Northern Flying Combat Detachment 
in 1906.7°8 


Lidiya Avgustovna (Petrovna) Sture (1884/5?-1908) was born in a no- 
ble family in the town of Proskurov, in Podolia province. In 1902, she 
began her studies in the higher courses in St. Petersburg; she joined the 
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PSR after a peaceful demonstration of workers was shot on the Tsar’s 
order on January 9, 1905. In summer 1905, Sture was arrested for pos- 
session of illegal literature, but was amnestied two months later. In 
1907, she was admitted to the Northern Flying Combat Detachment. 
Sture was the only one of the members of the unit who tried to shoot at 
the police while they were being arrested in February 1908.7°? 


The execution of Rasputina and Sture was not the first case when fe- 
male members of PSR terrorist units of were put to death although they 
were unable to assassinate anyone. Anastasia Mamaeva (19 years old at 
the time of her execution) and Anna Venediktova (24 years old) were 
both students of Bestuzhev courses who were arrested together with 
three other terrorists while they were trying to deliver bombs to Kron- 
shtadt on October 2, 1905. The unit where Mamaeva and Venediktova 
were members wanted to blow up the military court in order to liberate 
socialists who could be sentenced to death. Mamaeva and Venediktova 
were executed together with the other two terrorists, who had been ar- 
rested on October 16, 1906.7°° 


2.3 Female Political Assassins 


As mentioned above, at the beginning of the 20" century many female 
members of terrorist groups in Russia participated in political assassi- 
nations directly. That was very different from political terrorism in Rus- 
sia in the 19" century, when assassins, with rare exceptions, were men. 
In this section, I write about the political assassinations that female PSR 
members whose auto/biographies are analysed in the dissertation com- 
mitted or tried to commit. Information about assassinations and assas- 
sination attempts are complemented with brief biographical notes about 
the terrorist women engaged in these actions. 


On May 27, 1903 Fruma Mordukhovna Frumkina (1873-1907), a mid- 
wife born in a well-to-do Jewish family in Borisov, Minsk province, a 
former Bund member, tried to cut the throat of General V.D. Novitsky, 
head of the Kiev gendarmerie notorious for his repressions of revolu- 
tionaries. At the time of the assassination attempt, Frumkina was under 
arrest for participating in organizing an underground printing house in 
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Kiev.”°! The attempt was not organized by the PSR, but was undertaken 
on Frumkina’s own initiative. On June 14, 1903, she was sentenced for 
this attempt to eleven-and-a-half years of hard labour in Gornyi Zeren- 
tui. In June 1906, Frumkina was released on an amnesty and was sent 
to live in the Zabaikalsk region, but escaped on her way there. In 
January 1907, she arrived in Moscow and was recruited by a regional 
terrorist group to assassinate Moscow governor A.A. Reinbot. On Feb- 
ruary 28, 1907, Frumkina was arrested near Reinbot‘s box in the Bol- 
shoi Theatre while carrying a Browning revolver with poisoned bullets 
and accused of an attempt on his life.?® On April 30, 1907, while in 
Moscow Butyrki prison, Frumkina made an unsuccessful attempt to kill 
Bagretsov, the prison warden.” She motivated that attempt by citing 
Bagretsov’s cruel treatment of political prisoners. Frumkina was tried 
and executed on July 11, 1907.2° 


The first terrorist attack organized by a terrorist group of the PSR and 
executed by a woman happened on October 29, 1905. On that day, 
Lidiya Pavlovna Ezerskaya (1866-1915), a noble woman born in a 
wealthy family who worked as a dentist in St. Petersburg and Moscow, 
injured the governor of Mogilev province, N.M. Klingenberg, who, ac- 
cording to the socialists, organized anti-Jewish pogroms.” Ezerskaya 
had started her political career in the ranks of the PSR a few years ear- 
lier: her dental office was a general post box and local base for the un- 
derground network of the PSR.7°’ In 1904, Ezerskaya was arrested as a 
member of the terrorist group of Serafima Klitchoglu and sentenced to 
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one year and three months of prison. She was amnestied after the Man- 
ifesto of October 17, 1905.7°8 Ezerskaya went abroad, where she was 
trained to be a terrorist and volunteered to assassinate Klingenberg. For 
this assassination attempt, Ezerskaya was sentenced to 13 years and six 
months of katorga in Siberia on March 7, 1906. She spent her prison 
term in Nerchinsk katorga. In 1910, she was released because of health 
problems and sent to live first, in Kabansk, in the Zabaikal region, and 
then in Yakutsk province, where she died of advanced asthma.” 


On November 22, 1905, Anastasiya Alekseevna Bitsenko (1875-1938), 
a teacher born in a peasant family, assassinated former Minister of War 
General V.V. Sakharov, who had brutally suppressed agrarian mutinies 
in the Saratov region.’”° Bitsenko joined the PSR in 1902 and was a 
member of its committees in Smolensk (1902-1903), St. Petersburg 
(1903-1904) and Moscow (1905).””! She prepared the assassination of 
Sakharov together with Boris Mischenko-Vnorovsky (1881-1906) of 
the temporarily disbanded Combat Organization after the Central Com- 
mittee of the PSR banned terrorism.”’? Bitsenko was sentenced to death, 
but the sentence was commuted and she was sent to katorga for life in 
Siberia.’ As did Ezerskaya, Bitsenko spent her prison term in 
Nerchinsk katorga.’ In 1917, after she was released from Siberia, 
Bitsenko returned to Moscow and fought for the Soviets in the streets 
of the city during the October Revolution. She joined the Left SR party 
and was elected to its Central Committee.?” Bitsenko participated in 
negotiations with Germany at Brest-Litovsk in 1918. She did not take 
part in the Left SR uprising on July 6, 1918, and joined the Bolsheviks 
in November 1918. Bitsenko worked in different Soviet and party or- 
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ganizations until she was arrested in February 1938 and accused of par- 
ticipating in a terrorist organization of the PSR. On June 16, 1938, 
Bitsenko was sentenced to death and executed on the same day.””° 


On January 1, 1906, Maria Markovna Shkolnik (1882-1955), daughter 
of a Jewish colonist farmer, tried, with her longtime companion Aron 
Shpaizman, to assassinate the governor of Chernigov, A.A. Khvostov, 
on behalf of the Flying Combat Detachment of the PSR. Prior to her 
involvement in terrorist activities of the PSR, Shkolnik was a member 
of the Bund, and then a Social Democrat.” As a PSR member, 
Shkolnik was arrested in February 1902 during a police search of her 
apartment and incarcerated in Kishinev prison.”’* She was sentenced to 
exile in Siberia; however, in February 1905, Shkolnik escaped and 
moved abroad, where she entered the Combat Organization with the 
help of Shpaizman.?”? Shkolnik participated in the preparation of at- 
tempts on St. Petersburg governor D.F. Trepov and Kiev governor gen- 
eral N. V. Kleygels; however, in both cases the attacks were can- 
celled.*®° Shkolnik was sentenced to death for her attempt on Khvostov, 
but the penalty was commuted to katorga for life. As were Ezerskaya 
and Bitsenko, Shkolnik was sent to Nerchinsk katorga in Siberia to 
serve her sentence. In 1910, she was transferred from Maltsev Prison, a 
part of Nerchinsk katorga, to the hospital of Irkutsk Prison castle for an 
operation and in July, 1911, managed to escape from there and move 
abroad.”*! In 1917, Shkolnik returned to Russia, but re-emigrated soon 
after and came back only in 1924, after the end of the Civil War. 
Shkolnik joined the Bolshevik party in 1927. From 1947 until her death, 
Shkolnik was a merit pensioner.7*? 


On January 14, 1906, Alexandra Adolfovna Izmailovich (1878-1941), 
a noble daughter of a distinguished military officer from Minsk, and her 
co-conspirator Ivan Pulikhov made a failed attempt to assassinate 
Minsk governor P.G. Kurlov and police chief D.D. Norov. Both terror- 
ists were sentenced to death, but Izmailovich’s sentence was commuted 
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to 20 years of hard labour.”*? Izmailovich joined the PSR along with her 
younger sister Ekaterina in 1901, when the party was still forming, and 
was an active member of it until she was arrested.7** Izmailovich served 
her sentence in Nerchinsk katorga in Siberia.”®° In 1917, after she was 
released from prison, Izmailovich moved to Chernigov province, where 
she worked on behalf of the PSR. While in St. Petersburg, Izmailovich 
took active part in the October Revolution, and in November 1917, she 
was elected to the Central Committee of the Left SR party then being 
formed.’ Izmailovich did not participate in the Left SR uprising 
against the Bolsheviks in July 1918; she was arrested, but soon released. 
After that, Izmailovich began to openly criticize the Bolsheviks and 
their policies; she was often arrested and exiled during her life under 
the Soviet regime. In 1937, Izmailovich, along with her co-habitants, 
former terrorists Maria Spiridonova and Irina Kakhovskaya as well as 
Spiridonova’s husband Ilya Maiorov, was accused of participation in a 
terrorist organization of the PSR and sentenced to ten years in prison. 
She was executed together with Spiridonova and other prisoners in au- 
tumn 1941, near Orel, shortly after the German invasion of the Soviet 
Union, as Nazi forces were approaching the town.°” 


On January 16, 1906, Maria Alexandrovna Spiridonova (1884-1941), 
daughter of a minor, non-hereditary Tambov noble, fatally wounded 
provincial government councillor G.N. Luzhenovsky, who had ordered 
brutal police suppression of a peasant uprising.”*® Following the assas- 
sination attempt and after her arrest, Spiridonova was subjected to phys- 
ical and allegedly sexual abuse at the hands of Cossack officer P.F. Av- 
ramov and assistant police superintendent T.S. Zhdanov. These facts 
became public knowledge when the liberal newspaper Rus published 
Spiridonova’s letter from Tambov prison on February 12, 1906, with 
detailed descriptions of the assassination and her suffering after ar- 
rest.” The letter caused a public outcry against the violent treatment of 
women and provoked a storm of sympathy, both in Russia and 
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abroad.””° Spiridonova was mythologized from then on as a ‘martyr- 
heroine’ who had willingly sacrificed herself to help suffering peas- 
ants.*?! Spiridonova was tried for her terrorist act and condemned to 
death, but her sentence was commuted to life imprisonment. She served 
eleven years of her sentence in Siberia. Following the February Revo- 
lution, Spiridonova was released from custody in an amnesty from the 
Provisional Government on March 3, 1917.7?” She went to the capital, 
where she became deeply involved in the leadership of the Petrograd 
SR organization, then already dominated by Left SRs.*”? During the 
struggle over the signing and ratification of the Brest-Litovsk peace 
treaty, Spiridonova, then a member of the Left SR Central Committee, 
was one of only a few prominent members of the party to support it.” 
However, in 1918 she went from cooperating with Bolsheviks to the 
opposition. Spiridonova masterminded the murder of the German am- 
bassador, V. Mirbach, in Moscow.” As part of the Left SR rebellion, 
she was involved in the arrest of the head of the Cheka, Feliks Dzer- 
zhinsky, on July 6, 1918. The rebellion was defeated on July 7, 1918, 
and Spiridonova’s political activism ended with imprisonment in a 
Kremlin cell. She was tried in secrecy and sentenced to a year in prison, 
but was amnestied the following day.’”° Spiridonova faced a new life 
of imprisonment, alternating with treatments in sanatoriums and hospi- 
tals and exile in Kaluga province (1923-25), Samarkand (1925-28), 
Tashkent (1928-30) and Ufa (1930-37).797 In 1937, she was rearrested 
and sentenced to twenty-five years in prison.?”* Spiridonova was exe- 
cuted together with other prisoners in Medvedevsky Forest outside Orel 
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on September 11, 1941, shortly after the German invasion of the Soviet 
Union, as Nazi forces were approaching the town.?”” 


On January 27, 1906, Ekaterina Adolfovna Izmailovich (1881-1906), 
Alexandra Izmailovich’s younger sister, a member of the Flying Com- 
bat Detachment, injured the commander of the Black Sea Fleet, Admi- 
ral G.P. Chukhnin, in Sevastopol for his brutal suppression of a sailors’ 
mutiny in November 1905.°° Prior to her participation in political ter- 
rorism, Izmailovich was an active member of the PSR who was arrested 
twice in Moscow while studying in 1903-1904 and finally exiled to 
Minsk in March, 1905.°°' Arrested by the Minsk police in mid-Decem- 
ber, Izmailovich escaped from prison on January 2, 1906 and fled the 
city for Sevastopol in order to assassinate Chukhnin. Izmailovich was 
shot to death on the spot of her unsuccessful assassination attack with- 
out a trial. 


On August 12, 1906, Zinaida Vasilievna Konoplyannikova (1879- 
1906), a village teacher who was born to the family of a soldier, assas- 
sinated in New Peterhof General G.A. Min, the head of the Semenovsk 
regiment, who quelled with great loss of life the Moscow uprising of 
December 1905.7" Konoplyannikova became a professional revolu- 
tionary in 1903, after she was sacked from her teaching job, and joined 
the PSR, where she first worked as an agitator. In April 1903, she was 
arrested. In December 1904, after she was released from prison, 
Konoplyannikova moved abroad, where she was trained to become a 
terrorist.’ In 1905, Konoplyannikova returned to Russia and became 
the head of a bomb laboratory. In summer 1906, having spent some time 
in prison, Konoplyannikova joined the Northern Flying Combat De- 
tachment. For the assassination of Min, Konoplyannikova was sen- 
tenced on August 26, 1906 to death by hanging and executed three days 
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later. Konoplyannikova became the second woman in Russia after Sofia 
Perovskaya to be executed for a political crime.°° 


On October 15, 1907, Evstoliya Pavlovna Rogozinnikova (1886-1907), 
a music student from St. Petersburg and member of the Northern Flying 
Combat Detachment, assassinated the head of the Central Prison Ad- 
ministration, A.M. Maksimovsky, but was unable to blow up his head- 
quarters as planned. Prior to her direct participation in political terror- 
ism, Rogozinnikova worked preparing terrorist attacks and was arrested 
in December 1906. While in prison, she faked mental illness and was 
transferred to a mental institution. Rogozinnikova managed to escape 
and join the Northern Flying Combat Detachment. The day after Max- 
imovsky‘s assassination, Rogozinnikova was tried, found guilty and 
sentenced to death. She was hanged early in the morning of October 18, 
1907" 


On November 21, 1907, Aleksandra Antonovna Sevastianova (1873- 
1907), a paramedic born to a peasant family and member of the Central 
Flying Combat Detachment of the PSR, threw a bomb at the carriage of 
Moscow general-governor S.K. Gershelman, but failed to assassinate 
her target.’ Sevastianova was active in the PSR from the period of the 
party‘s formation. In 1901, she was arrested at the illegal PSR printing 
house, and after a short incarceration was sent to exile in Siberia. A year 
after escaping abroad in 1904, she joined the PSR Combat Committee, 
which was created to prepare the masses for a military uprising. After 
returning to Russia, Sevastianova was soon arrested, but then released 
following the Manifest of 1905. Sevastianova worked in different bomb 
laboratories of the Combat Organization. When the organization ceased 
to exist, Sevastianova joined the Central Flying Combat Detachment 
and participated in the attack on Gershelman.** Sevastianova was ar- 
rested on the spot and executed on December 7.°°” 


On April 23, 1908, Maria Matveevna Fedorova (1876?-1908), the 
daughter of a peasant who worked as a village teacher, made an unsuc- 
cessful attempt on Voronezh governor M.M. Bibikov, who had brutally 
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put down peasant uprisings. Although the governor remained safe, Fe- 
dorova, who was badly injured by the bomb that she threw, was exe- 
cuted on June 14 the same year.*!° She was the last female revolutionary 
executed before 1917.°!! One of Fedorova’s letters from prison was ed- 
ited and published with an account of her execution and a picture as 
“Letter to the Peasants,” where the assassination attempt was explained 
by her eagerness to protect the common people from the regime, which 
Bibikov represented.*'” As did Spiridonova, Fedorova became a symbol 
of revolutionary self-sacrifice for the future of the peasants.*° 


On April 15, 1911 Lidiya Ivanovna Rudneva (1880-1912), an employee 
of zemstvo*"* from Tula and a member of the local flying combat de- 
tachment, injured Vologda prison inspector A.V. Efimov, who had bru- 
tally suppressed a mutiny in the local prison. Prior to her participation 
in political terrorism, Rudneva was arrested for her political activism, 
simulated mental illness and had herself released from prison. Rudneva 
initiated the creating of a flying combat detachment to fight with the 
local prison administration. Having committed her attack on Efimov, 
Rudneva managed to escape from the site. She emigrated and died in 
Paris; according to some sources, she committed suicide.*!° 


2.4 Female Terrorists in Siberia 


Women’s careers in the ranks of political terrorism of the PSR generally 
ended when they were arrested and executed or sentenced to long prison 
terms. Biographical notes on women who were not executed demon- 
strate that most of those who did not emigrate ended up in the prisons 
of Nerchinsk katorga, a penal district that sprawled for 200 miles, en- 
compassed seven factories and twenty mines, and included several 
katorga prisons.*'© The most famous terrorist heroines of the PSR, Ma- 
ria Spiridonova, Anastasia Bitsenko, Alexandra Izmailovich, Lidiya 
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Ezerskaya, Maria Shkolnik and Revekka Fialka, were sent there to- 
gether by rail in summer 1906. They are often referred to, both by their 
contemporaries and by historians, as the Shesterka (the Six). In the Si- 
berian katorga, they were soon joined by female revolutionary activists 
from other political parties. In pre-revolutionary Russia, sentences of 
hard labour were always followed by terms of exile in eastern Sibe- 
ria,’ 1” which was the case even for female terrorists whose prison terms 
ended before 1917. In this section, I write about the common destiny of 
female PSR terrorists sentenced to hard labour in Siberia and those who 


were later exiled. 


The women of the Shesterka were first gathered in Butyrki prison in 
Moscow, where they were sent from provincial prisons after their trials 
in order to be transferred to Siberia to serve their time.*!® On June 21, 
1906, they were sent by train to Siberia, where they would live together 
as prisoners in Nerchinsk katorga and in exile.*!” 


The train which carried the women of the Shesterka was met by crowds 
at every station stop across Russia and Siberia.’ At first, they were 
greeted only by small delegations of PSR party workers who usually 
met the trains going east, since almost all of them at that time were 
carrying political prisoners to Siberia. The news that Spiridonova and 
Bitsenko, the women who had committed the most spectacular political 
assassinations of that time, were in the prison car was sent ahead by 
telegraph along the train’s route because many people were interested 
in meeting them. As a result, hundreds and sometimes thousands of 
people gathered to greet the female terrorists as beloved heroines. How- 
ever, the women of the Shesterka differed in their attitude toward such 
attention. Bitsenko considered it distasteful, since she thought that peo- 
ple should be honouring the cause and not the individuals. Spiridonova, 
on the contrary, used the attention that she received in order to propa- 
gandize for the PSR. Spiridonova’s attitude was neither understood nor 
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318 Maxwell 1990, 197-198; Boniece 2010b, 172. 

319 Maxwell 1990, 201; Maksimova V.N. (2011b), Zhenskaya politicheskaya katorga 
i ssylka v Vostochnoi Sibiri, Bratsk: Izdatelstvo Bratskogo Gosudarstvennogo Univer- 
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approved by her companions in the beginning; they looked at her ac- 
tions as vanity and treated her with hostility. However, that attitude 
changed later.*7! 


Political prisoners of both sexes normally organized their own commu- 
nities at the places where significant numbers of them were incarcerated 
in order to protect themselves and improve their living conditions 
through negotiations with the prison administration.*” Such a commu- 
nity of predominantly male political prisoners even existed at Akatui 
Prison of Nerchinsk katorga, where the women of the Shesterka were 
placed after their arrival in Siberia. Katorga means “hard labour impris- 
onment,” but in 1906-1911, a lack of labour was characteristic of Rus- 
sian katorga prisons because of the changes in the political situation of 
the country after 1905 and the economic conditions of these prisons, 
where the workshops were insufficient and town settlements near pris- 
ons were large.*?? In summer and fall 1906, the rules of prison life were 
so loosely enforced at Akatui that political prisoners, who were idle for 
much of their time, as well as political prisoners incarcerated in other 
institutions, transformed the prison into a university, where they could 
study and teach.*”4 


The lenient regime at Akatui ended when the prison administration 
changed in December 1906.” In February 1907, female political pris- 
oners, who by that time amounted to about seventy, were transferred 
from Akatui to Maltsev Prison, another one in Nerchinsk katorga.’ In 
1911, the female political prisoners were returned to Akatui, which had 
been turned into a female prison by that time.*”’ After that, they were 
kept separate from men until the February Revolution of 1917 released 
them. 
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In Maltsev Prison, the revolutionary women organized a commune of 
their own, where they could continue their studies and share money, 
household duties, etc.” While male political prisoners in Siberia were 
suffering the harsh regime that the prison administration imposed on 
them after the women were transferred, the female prison was leading 
a relatively calm and routine life. The letters that Spiridonova sent from 
Maltsev Prison to Egor Sozonov (1879-1910), a male terrorist hero 
from the PSR, reveal the efforts that she and other female political pris- 
oners undertook to persuade their comrades to engage in hunger strikes 
and other means of protest over prison cruelties suffered by male polit- 
ical prisoners. However, ideological disarray in the prison, where most 
women questioned their own and others‘ political motivations, was such 
at the time that these efforts failed.*”° 


Some terrorists finished their prison terms before 1917 and were sent to 
live in different areas of eastern Siberia. In prison, they had already pre- 
pared themselves for their new life in exile by learning practical skills, 
like agrarian work and different areas of medicine.**° Exiled political 
prisoners often formed their own communities where they could be in 
contact with each other; this served as a safety net for them. These com- 
munities were keen on getting information from central Russia and re- 
ceived a good range of magazines and newspapers. Most memoirs elab- 
orate on the comradely harmony that existed in these communities of 
exiles; however, a number of accounts also describe contestation and 
hostility. Despite being far from the centre of political activism, exiles 
did not cease their political engagement; there were various reports of 
attempts to conduct political propaganda among the local population 
and facilitate escapes of political prisoners who were still incarcer- 
ated?! 


The short biographies of the female PSR terrorists presented in the cur- 
rent chapter earlier show that after the February Revolution released 
them from Siberian prisons, their lives went in different directions. 
Some of them continued their political activism in the ranks of the Left 
SR party, a radical wing of the PSR, which became a separate political 
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party by the end of 1917. Others soon joined the Bolsheviks, while the 
rest never resumed political activism. None of these women continued 
participating in political terrorism.**” However, in the eyes of their com- 
rades, they remained the terrorist heroines of the PSR, whose lives and 
deeds were seen in the context of their past glory. 


332 Spiridonova is considered to be the person who masterminded the assassination of 
German ambassador Mirbach in July 1918 (see more about it in Felshtinskii, Yurii 
(1985), Bolsheviki i levye esery: oktiabr 1917-iul 1918, Paris: Russian Social Fund 
for Persecuted Persons and their Families, 178-179; Hafner, Lutz (1991), ‘The Assas- 
sination of Count Mirbach and the “July Uprising” of the Left Socialist Revolutionar- 
ies in Moscow, 1918,’ in Russian Review, vol. 50, No. 3, 333-334). However, like 
other female PSR terrorists, she never again directly participated in a terrorist attack. 
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CHAPTER 3. SUBCULTURE OF THE 
REVOLUTIONARY UNDERGROUND 


3.1 General Features 


The Russian revolutionary underground that existed during the second 
half of the 19" century and beginning of the 20" century developed its 
own subculture.’ Recent interest in cultural history has resulted in a 
number of scholarly works dedicated to different aspects of that subcul- 
ture.**4 Konstantin Morozov, however, is probably, the only scholar 
who has addressed that subculture as a phenomenon in general and not 
concentrated only on some of its features. 


Morozov uses the concept “subculture of the Russian revolutionary” to 
define the phenomenon instead of the concept “subculture of the revo- 
lutionary underground,” which can be found in the works by other 
scholars who, however, do not conceptualize the phenomenon.**° Mo- 
rozov justifies using the concept “subculture of the Russian revolution- 
ary” by the fact that it is broader and more precise, since life in the 


333 This subculture can be seen as a part of Russian political culture (see more on 
definition of political culture and phenomenon of political culture in Russia in 
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revolutionary underground was just a part of the revolutionaries’ lives: 
they spent time not only doing underground work, but were in prison, 
exile, katorga and emigration; moreover, they led “legal” lives as 
well.” In other words, Morozov makes it clear that for him, the cultural 
norms developed by the revolutionary community influenced their lives 
as a whole. I agree with this reasoning, but find the concept “subculture 
of the Russian revolutionary” too oriented to individuals who were part 
of the revolutionary community. In the focus of my dissertation are 
texts created within the Russian revolutionary underground, not indi- 
viduals. This is the reason why Morozov‘s concept does not fit into my 
dissertation. A concept oriented toward the revolutionary community as 
a whole, such as “subculture of the revolutionary underground,” is a 
more appropriate definition of the phenomenon that Morozov ad- 
dresses. Although I agree that the concept “subculture of the revolution- 
ary underground” is not ideal and has particular limitations,*** I leave 
theoretical discussions of it to other scholars; I use this concept in my 
dissertation to address the phenomenon that determined the content and 
form of the revolutionary auto/biographies that I analyse. Although I do 
not use the concept suggested by Morozov, I do use the findings of his 
works in this chapter in order to introduce typical features of the above- 
mentioned subculture. 


According to Morozov, the subculture of the Russian revolutionary un- 
derground was formed between the 1850s and 1860s, and it was vio- 
lently exterminated along with its bearers in the Soviet Union by the 
Bolsheviks by the late 1930s (it continued to exist for some time in em- 
igration).*°? The Bolsheviks, who came to power in 1917, were also part 
of the subculture of the revolutionary underground, and they were in- 
terested in establishing themselves as the only lawful bearers and heirs 
of the revolutionary tradition. In practice, however, their mentality and 
behavioural norms were transformed by the totalitarianism that charac- 
terized the Bolshevik state.*4° 


The subculture of the Russian revolutionary underground was origi- 
nally formed by young intellectuals, mostly gymnasium and university 
students, who came from different estates of Russian society and 
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brought their cultural legacy into the revolutionary underground. In 
other words, the subculture of the revolutionary underground was 
founded at the crossroads of influences of different subcultures and was 
a symbiosis of these influences, although some influences prevailed 
over others.*4! The people who were active in the Russian revolutionary 
underground were expected to lead a particular kind of lifestyle, read 
the same books, spend their free time in similar ways and behave in 
accordance with the ethical norms that existed among the revolutionar- 
ies.“ 

Morozov tends to see the subculture of the Russian revolutionary un- 
derground as a phenomenon that changed over time and sometimes had 
different characteristics in the context of various underground organi- 
zations. He identifies generational cultural differences between, for ex- 
ample, populists of the 1870s and PSR members, and even differences 
within one and the same generation with respect to various political par- 
ties and movements that existed at the beginning of the 20" century.*¥ 
Previous research on political terrorism in Russia shows that cultural 
differences existed even between the Central Committee of the PSR and 
the Combat Organization.*“* Even central and local terrorist units con- 
nected to the party, as demonstrated by historians, were quite different 
in their understanding of the cultural norms, values and behavioural 
codes that existed in the revolutionary underground.** 


The subculture of the Russian revolutionary underground is therefore 
quite a broad concept. In this chapter, I limit myself to only the three 
aspects of that subculture that are particularly important for the pur- 
poses of the dissertation, namely, to the phenomenon of the “revolu- 
tionary family,” ethics that existed among the revolutionaries, and the 
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mythology of the Russian revolutionary underground with special at- 
tention to the revolutionary hero and revolutionary heroine. 


3.2 Revolutionary family 


“Revolutionary family” is a phenomenon that can be seen as one of the 
dominants of the subculture of the Russian revolutionary underground, 
which manifested itself both in how the revolutionaries chose to live 
their lives and in how they constructed themselves and each other in 
their texts. Previous research on underground revolutionary communi- 
ties in different parts of the world during various historical periods show 
that the “revolutionary family” was not a typically Russian phenome- 
non, but a characteristic feature of such communities in general.*4° 


The revolutionary environment was considered a family for revolution- 
aries based not on blood ties, but on comradeship. The revolutionary 
family was supposed to supplant revolutionaries’ natural families, since 
when people joined the revolutionary underground, their relationship 
with their birth families was mostly severed.**’ It existed everywhere 
revolutionaries found themselves, but was especially important for 
them when they were in prison, exile or emigration. The reason was that 
revolutionaries were forced to break the ties that they had had when 
they were free. As a result, they began to see communities of fellow 
revolutionaries, who were with them for a long time far from the centre 
of political struggle, as their surrogate families.” The family feeling 
became even stronger when members of the revolutionaries’ birth fam- 
ilies became members of the revolutionary family themselves or helped 
the revolutionary community in some way.*” 


346 The concept of revolutionary family was also identified by Donatella della Porta in 
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Although the revolutionaries opposed the patriarchal structures of Rus- 
sian society, the structure of the revolutionary family was reminiscent 
of the structure of the typical family in pre-revolutionary Russia. The 
father was the head of the family, while the other family members 
played subordinate roles. Hierarchies of power existed even among the 
other family members: the mother was higher than the children, elder 
children were higher than younger children, etc.’ Memoirists define 
some members of the revolutionary family as “father,” “mother,” “sis- 
ters” and “brothers,” which demonstrates the existence of an internal 
hierarchy in the revolutionary family. According to Shtakser, in the 
context of the Jewish Bund, the presence of siblings in the party led to 
the traditional family norm of older siblings passing on experience to 
their younger siblings becoming a norm of the revolutionary family.*>! 
The sources connected to the PSR show that such norms even existed 
in their revolutionary family. 


Relationships between male and female members of the revolutionary 
family are also reminiscent of the way relationships between men and 
women were organized in regular families. In their memoirs, radical 
men described revolutionary women as self-denying, modest and 
proper,™? thus representing them as moral beings, very much in line 
with the conservative view of the ideal wife of that time.*°? The main 
difference with marriage was that revolutionary men did not see radical 
women as sexed beings, but approached them as comrades and revolu- 
tionary “sisters.” The reason for this attitude was that the radical intel- 
ligentsia in Russia proclaimed equality of the sexes, and from this 
standpoint regarded men and women as equal partners in the common 
struggle against autocracy.” However, despite this proclaimed equal- 
ity, as well as wives of noble people, radical women came to play the 
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role of inspirers of male revolutionaries and the objects of their tute- 
lage" 


The embodiment of the revolutionary family was life in communes 
practiced by many socialists not only in Russia, but also in other parts 
of the world.*°° “Collectivism” (kollektivizm), the most obvious feature 
of commune life, was popularized by Nikolay Chernyshevsky (1828- 
1889) in his revolutionary novel What is to be done? of 1863, which 
became the source of inspiration for future generations of revolutionar- 
ies. Even in the 1870s, revolutionaries, both men and women, lived in 
shared flats that they called “communes.” These were seen first of all 
as “schools of practical socialism,” where members shared home duties, 
money, food, and books, and tried to lead simple lives like common 
people. In addition, studies and discussions of socialist thought orga- 
nized for members served as a basis for the codes of revolutionary eth- 
ics that were elaborated within these communes.?>’ 


However, at the beginning of the 20" century, such communes were not 
very widespread among the active revolutionaries. None of the scholars 
who have written about the revolutionary underground at that time has 
stated that communal life among the revolutionaries was the norm.*°* 
Shtakser discusses communal way of life among Jewish socialists, in- 
formation that is confirmed by Maria Shkolnik’s memoirs: Shkolnik 
lived “in a sort of commune” together with other revolutionaries at the 
beginning of her career in the revolutionary underground.**? At the 
same time, Paulina (Pavla) Metter (1883-?), an anarcho-communist 
who was incarcerated in Maltsev Prison along with female PSR terror- 
ists, writes in her memoirs that her knowledge of communal life before 
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her arrival at Maltsev Prison was derived mostly from Petr Kropotkin’s 
works and that it was not a common way of life outside prison.*° 


As for PSR terrorist groups, their members, such as members of the 
Combat Organization, could share a household when they were prepar- 
ing a terrorist attack or working with explosives. However, this com- 
munal living was more a temporary solution than a way of life; such 
terrorist households ceased to exist as soon as the planned attack was 
committed or if the members of the household suspected that they were 
being followed by the police.**! 


Since members of terrorist units were more likely to live together than 
regular members of the PSR, this family feeling was especially strong 
among them. For example, the Combat Organization was seen by its 
members as a kind of “brotherhood” and “family,” where no decision 
was taken without approval of all members of the unit.*°” Scholars name 
two reasons for such close relations among the terrorists of the Combat 
Organization. First, the head of the group, who was the only person re- 
sponsible for recruiting new members,** always preferred to admit 
people that he could trust.* People trusted by the leader were trusted 
by the rest of the group because of the love and respect that they felt for 
him,*® which made relationships within the Combat Organization 
closer. Second, the head of the unit was seen by its rank-and-file mem- 
bers as a symbolic father figure, who enjoyed love and respect within 
the group.’ Memoirists note that various leaders of the Combat Or- 
ganization behaved in a fatherly manner toward rank-and-file terrorists. 
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For example, Ksenia Zilberberg writes that Evno Azef took care of all 
members of his organization.*°’ Both Azef and Grigory Gershuni 
(1870-1908), the first leader of the Combat Organization, are described 
by former terrorists as especially attentive and hearty with those who 
were on their way to commit an attack.>°* 


Principles of the revolutionary family already manifested themselves in 
prison in the second half of the 19" century. According to Barbara 
Alpern Engel, such ties were especially strong among female prisoners: 
she quotes Ekaterina Breshkovskaya’s opinion that the women who 
were tried at the trial of the 193° were less likely to become ill, go 
mad or die in prison than the men, since they took better care of each 
other.3”° 


At the beginning of the 20" century, when many revolutionaries ended 
up in Siberian prisons, it was common for political prisoners to organize 
their own communes.*”! In 1906, when revolutionary men and women 
were kept together in Akatui Prison, they considered themselves to be 
part of the same commune. They had common activities that included 
studies, political discussions, and general meetings where they debated 
and made decisions about the important questions of their life in 
prison.?” 


At the beginning of 1907, after Gershuni, who was imprisoned in 
Akatui, escaped and the administration decided to restrict the prison re- 
gime, female political prisoners were transferred to Maltsev Prison.*” 
There, revolutionary women organized a commune of their own, with 
members of the PSR and anarchists in the majority. According to Stites, 
personal behaviour in the commune was conducted according to a cult 
of exalted moral integrity.7’* The women shared all duties, food, books, 
and parcels from home and observed the strictest conventions of social- 
ism.>’> They spent their free time studying in order to become “critically 
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thinking persons.”>”° In their conversations, the women examined fun- 
damental philosophical problems, which led them to question each 
other’s motives and political beliefs.*”’ The result was exhaustive self- 
analysis: every step, every simple and natural act was subjected to in- 
tense examination.*” 


In such prison communities, the starosta (leader of the community) was 
a very important person. A starosta was expected to be tough enough 
to fight for fellow prisoners’ rights with the prison administration and, 
at the same time, to be able to compromise with the authorities when it 
was necessary. That is why starostas normally enjoyed huge respect 
and authority among political prisoners.*”’ Since no one but the starosta 
could communicate directly with the prison administration and make 
decisions for the whole community,°**° it can be assumed that a starosta 
was seen as a parental figure in these prison communities. All the mem- 
oirists who were imprisoned in Akatui remember very warmly and with 
great respect Gershuni, the starosta of the community prior to his es- 
cape. Many of them described Gershuni directly as a fatherly figure.>*! 


The revolutionary family was important even for political activists who 
were exiled after serving their prison terms. Since many were sent to 
the same regions of eastern Siberia, political exiles kept in contacts not 
only to have an opportunity to enjoy the company of people with similar 
world views, but also to help each other when it was needed. For exam- 
ple, such communities provided subsidized canteens, where exiles 
could get cheap meals and discuss the current situation in the country, 
as well as read magazines and newspapers that the community received. 
In addition, such communities could give loans and grants, provide 
medical and occupational assistance, and help political exiles find 
cheap accommodations. *°? 
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The concept of the revolutionary family seems to have existed even 
among socialist political exiles during the Soviet era. A well-known 
case is the group of former members of the Left SR party that comprised 
Maria Spiridonova, her friends from Maltsev Prison Alexandra Iz- 
mailovich and Irina Kakhovskaya (1887-1960), a maximalist before the 
Revolution, as well as Spiridonova’s husband Ilya Maiorov (1890- 
1941) and his relatives. The abovementioned had lived together since 
1925, when they were exiled by the Soviet regime, until they all were 
arrested by the Bolsheviks in 1937. In her “Last Testament,” written in 
1937 in a Soviet prison, Spiridonova claims that the members of that 
commune took care of all former members of the Left SR party who 
came to the towns where she and her co-habitants lived. These people 
were most likely to stay at Spiridonova’s place while they were still 
unemployed, and they could always expect material help from members 
of her household if it was needed. Alexander Rabinowitch dubs Spiri- 
donova the matriarch of the commune, which implies that she was a 
parental figure for that group of former revolutionaries.’ In other 
words, political exiles of the Soviet era tried to follow the basic princi- 
ples of the revolutionary family in their communication with each other 
even after their political activism had ended. 


3.3 Ethics 


Concepts of right and wrong, or ethics, was an important part of the 
subculture of the revolutionary underground. The behavioural norms 
that existed in the revolutionary underground were regulated by the 
opinion of the revolutionary community, which distinguished between 
acceptable and unacceptable behaviour and ensured that everyone fol- 
lowed these norms. Special attention was given to the norms of behav- 
iour of a revolutionary after arrest: during interrogation, in prison, and 
during trial.*** Such control was important, since it was connected to 
survival of the revolutionary subculture in the hostile environment of 
pre-revolutionary Russia. 


Although the bearers of the subculture of the revolutionary underground 
came from different classes of the Russian society, many of these young 
people were of noble background. That was likely the reason why the 
culture of nobility, with its well-developed honour codes, very much 
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influenced the ethical norms of the revolutionary underground.**® It is 
no wonder that much attention was devoted to the means of protecting 
honour and dignity of revolutionaries accused by their comrades of mis- 
behaving. It led to the establishment of “party justice,” where legal 
norms as well as mechanisms and structures of investigation and trial 
existed in order to provide such protection.**° 


The key issue controlled and defined by all these means of revolution- 
ary justice was betrayal, which in the subculture of the revolutionary 
underground was interpreted quite broadly. The most obvious betrayal 
and worst crime that could be committed by a revolutionary against 
comrades was secret cooperation with the police. This issue became es- 
pecially important during the revolutionary years of 1905-1907, when 
people suspected of cooperation with the police were tried by their for- 
mer comrades, and some were even executed without a trial.387 


Sincere testimonials during interrogations that gave police an oppor- 
tunity to arrest and accuse other revolutionaries, cooperation with the 
court, and support of the prosecution during a trial of comrades were 
also considered betrayal and could not be justified.*** That is why in 
their letters from prison, Russian revolutionaries often gave detailed ex- 
planations of what they had said during interrogations.** In this way, 
arrested revolutionaries showed their comrades that their behaviour af- 
ter arrest followed the ethical norms of the revolutionary underground 
and could not be equated with cooperation with the regime. 


A revolutionary’s courtroom behaviour during trial was strictly regu- 
lated by the ethical norms of the revolutionary underground as well. 
During political trials, the courtroom was turned into a site of political 
resistance, so that the individual’s behaviour during trial was seen as a 
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continuation of the political struggle with the regime.’ Following 
these unwritten rules, the political prisoners used their trials as a tribune 
to promote the ideas of the organizations that they belonged to and to 
explain their deeds in the context of those ideas.*”! 


In the revolutionary environment, applications for clemency as well as 
applications for reduction of sentence were not acceptable. As a rule, 
regardless of the reasons behind the application, a revolutionary who 
applied for clemency became in the eyes of comrades a “half-rene- 
gade,” and thus could not continue his revolutionary activities. In gen- 
eral, even any suspicion that someone had applied for a pardon was 
enough to ruin his reputation.” Morozov and Morozova connect such 
a harsh attitude to the desire of the revolutionary environment to have 
firm principles that would not be undermined by self-approval and self- 
pity. At the beginning of the 20" century, this harsh position dominated 
a softer approach, which also existed in revolutionary circles that the 
situation of a particular individual should be taken into account before 
s/he was condemned for making such an application.” That is why 
revolutionaries trying to influence the court during a trial was quite un- 
usual at that time. 


Even behaviour during an execution, which was often the verdict at tri- 
als of political terrorists, was regulated by the ethics of the revolution- 
ary underground. Different types of documents show that during trials 
and executions, most revolutionaries behaved courageously.*’* Such 
descriptions even appear in the works of memoirists who belonged to 
the pro-government camp.*”° By promoting their comrades’ courageous 
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behaviour during executions, socialist and liberal authors of accounts 
of them transformed the meaning of these executions. While the regime 
saw executions as an example of the state’s sovereign power, represen- 
tations of personal resistance, dignity, and moral fortitude of executed 
revolutionaries transformed them into a spectacle of illegitimate vio- 
lence of the regime.°*”° 


In order to avoid being arrested and prosecuted, some revolutionaries 
chose to emigrate. Attitudes to this behaviour was different in the rev- 
olutionary underground at different stages of its existence. In the 1870s 
and 1880s, emigration was equal to desertion. In the 1890s, any revolu- 
tionary who did not want to be seen as a coward would return to Russia 
on request. At the beginning of the 20" century, however, attitudes to- 
ward emigration were quite lenient compared to the previous period.*”” 
As a result, some revolutionaries chose to emigrate in order to avoid 
prosecutions by the secret police, since in emigration they could be 
more useful for the cause than in prison. 


Another important issue highly regulated by the ethical norms that ex- 
isted in the revolutionary underground was behaviour in prison, where 
many active revolutionaries and terrorists ended up for long periods. 
Forms of self-organization of the prison community, as well as organi- 
zation of political prisoners’ everyday life and prison resistance, were 
elaborated in detail by several generations of revolutionaries. °° Ac- 
cording to Morozov, such close attention to behavioural norms in prison 
was determined by the eagerness of political prisoners to keep their rev- 
olutionary identity, which distinguished them from criminals, who were 
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kept in prisons with them. Political prisoners were supposed to behave 
differently from criminals in their everyday life: they were expected not 
to play cards, steal, whore, drink alcohol, or ask for clemency. The same 
principles applied in the prisons during the pre-revolutionary period 
were also implemented by socialists imprisoned by the Bolsheviks in 
the 1920s and 1930s.°”” 


Prison was seen as a site of resistance by the revolutionaries, where they 
had to continue their struggle against the regime. However, that struggle 
was to be conducted in new conditions, where the revolutionaries were 
no longer free, and their opponents had total power over them. For this 
reason, revolutionaries had to use different methods from those that 
they used while they were still free.*°° 


The fight that the revolutionaries undertook in prison was connected to 
the political regime in force in each such institution and was seen as an 
inevitable compromise of two hostile forces, the revolutionaries and 
prison administration. Struggle against the political regime was directed 
toward two aspects: first, it was a fight for decent living conditions and, 
second, it was also protection of revolutionaries’ human dignity. Pris- 
oners had concrete requirements, like decent food and right to read 
books, magazines and newspapers, something that could help them 
keep physical and mental health intact in prison conditions. As for is- 
sues connected to protecting the dignity of political prisoners, the rev- 
olutionaries undertook this struggle to force the prison administration 
to accept the rules of behaviour in prison and at katorga that were elab- 
orated in the subculture of the revolutionary underground. In accord- 
ance with these rules, political prisoners were expected to treat prison 
administration, representatives of the regime, in a special way: not to 
let prison administration speak to them familiarly, not to take off their 
hats and stand when representatives of the prison administration came, 
not to sing hymns in the tsar’s honour, and to protest if any of them was 
beaten. Besides, no one except the starosta could communicate and ne- 
gotiate with the prison administration directly.*”! 


Escapes from prison were seen as a form of political struggle mainly 
because their main purpose was to return the most prominent revolu- 
tionaries to political activism. However, preparations for such escapes 
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normally required significant financial backing. As a result, those who 
actually did escape from prison and exile to go abroad were mostly from 
wealthier backgrounds.*” From the very beginning of their imprison- 
ment in Siberia, female PSR terrorists planned escapes.’ In practice, 
however, it was too difficult to escape from Siberian hard labour pris- 
ons, especially after 1906. Shkolnik remained the only woman who was 
successful, largely because she was transferred to a prison hospital in 
Irkutsk, where she had more opportunities to get help from revolution- 
aries outside the prison. Shkolnik was not the offspring of a well-to-do 
family, so her escape was financed by funds sent by other revolutionar- 
ies.44 

The behaviour of political prisoners described above could lead to dif- 
ferent forms of repression by prison administration. Political prisoners 
were expected to protest these repressions in ways that were considered 
acceptable within revolutionary ethics. First, socialists could appeal to 
public opinion both in Russia and abroad: they made all their suffering 
as well as their protests widely known, which forced the authorities to 
make prison regimes more bearable and to satisfy the requirements of 
the protesters. Political prisoners could also protest and write to differ- 
ent organizations about violations of laws and abuses against them.’ 
They could go on hunger strikes, individually and in groups, in order to 
draw attention to their requirements. It is important to remember that 
political prisoners who were in prison for longer periods of time were 
physically weakened, which meant that hunger could harm them much 
more than a healthy person, and it was difficult for them to recover af- 
terward in prison conditions. For this reason, political prisoners seri- 
ously discussed all pros and cons of such strikes beforehand. Hunger 
strikes of Russian revolutionaries became very famous in Europe and 
other parts of the world, and were known as the “Russian method” by 
different political protesters.*°° Another means of protest was obstruc- 
tion, a form of collective protest that could be communicated through 
loud singing, door knocking, and making noise by slamming metal 
dishes against doors, bars, walls or by bleating loudly one after another. 
Suicide and self-immolation were the most extreme forms of fighting 
for revolutionary dignity in prison. In some cases, prison terror, i.e., 
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assassination attempts on the most hated representatives of various lev- 
els of prison administration, were undertaken by incarcerated revolu- 
tionaries and their comrades outside prison. According to Morozov, this 
form of political terrorism played an important role in attenuating the 
regime in prisons and katorga in 1905-1906. Finally, in some cases, 
political prisoners started armed uprisings.“ 


3.4 Mythology 


The subculture of the Russian revolutionary underground created a par- 
ticular mythology, within which a specific discursive practice of repre- 
senting revolutionaries and constructing their lives was established. In 
this dissertation, I follow Peter Heehs in defining myth as “a set of prop- 
ositions, often stated in narrative form, that is accepted uncritically by 
a culture or speech-community and that serves to found or affirm its 
self-conception.”4°* The mythology of the Russian revolutionary under- 
ground described Underground Russia, the world of the revolutionaries, 
as an ideal country inhabited by ideal people.*°’ The purpose of that 
epos was to represent the revolutionary fight and individual revolution- 
aries in such a way that they would gain sympathy from the broader 
public and would become role models for other revolutionary fighters. 
Such representations were constructed within the discourse of heroism 
and martyrdom, which was employed in writings about revolutionary 
terrorists created within the revolutionary underground. 


The mythology of the Russian revolutionary underground existed both 
as an oral and a written tradition. According to Mogilner, the written 
tradition originated in the literary texts created by revolutionary au- 
thors.*!° Many scholars identify Underground Russia (first published in 
Italian in 1882*!'), a book by Sergei Stepnyak-Kravchinsky (1851- 
1895), a revolutionary terrorist himself, as the key text for the creation 
of the revolutionary mythology, where the canons of representing a rev- 
olutionary hero were established.*!” In addition, it is worth mentioning 
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that even after the publication of Stepnyak-Kravchinsky’s book, real 
revolutionaries who obtained the heroic status by their political activ- 
ism were used as models for shaping the mythology of the revolutionary 
underground.*!? These real-life revolutionary heroes tried to live their 
lives as the characters of Chernyshevsky and Stepnyak-Kravchinsky, 
and thus were influenced by the key texts of the revolutionary under- 
ground in their lives and activism.*"* Different kinds of auto/biograph- 
ical writings by/about revolutionaries did not seek to represent them as 
the real people that they were, but tried to recreate them as ideal revo- 
lutionary heroes in accordance with the discursive practice established 
in Stepnyak-Kravchinsky’s works and further developed in the revolu- 
tionary tradition. As a result, the revolutionaries who inspired these 
writings were idealized and transformed into mythological characters 
who lacked individuality and were the embodiment of collective hero- 
ism. Similarities between the heroes introduced in these kinds of stories 
and their real life prototypes were of a superficial character; personality, 
ideological differences, personal qualities were superfluous in these 
representations.*!> 


In order to achieve such results, many texts that comprised the under- 
ground mythology were censored by the authors and their comrades.*!° 
Aleksandr Spiridovich (1873-1952), a police officer who wrote several 
volumes on the history of revolutionary parties in Russia, even claimed 
that most letters written before an execution were the results of collec- 
tive writing by PSR members, not works of individual terrorists, as was 
announced in party propaganda.*!” Some cases of forgery are known 
from the years when the Combat Organization was headed by Gershuni, 
who himself authored some terrorists‘ final letters later used for propa- 
ganda. One such letter was dictated by Gershuni word for word to ter- 
rorist Foma Kachura, who after arrest cooperated with the police and 
repented his crime. However, the PSR chose to silence Kachura’s ren- 
egade behaviour and exalted him as a hero in its publications.*"* In this 
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way, heroic myths about individual revolutionary terrorists were cre- 
ated. 


Significant differences existed in how male and female revolutionaries 
were constructed in these kinds of texts. Researchers of the European 
tradition of casting political terrorists as martyrs and heroes have 
demonstrated that existing gender norms played an important role in 
creating such constructions. In the eyes of conservatives and enemies 
of the terrorists, both women and men were people who had trans- 
gressed their sex roles because of their participation in terrorist attacks. 
They would feminize male terrorists and masculinize female terrorists. 
Although sympathizers did not see terrorists as deviants, they also con- 
structed them in gendered fashion by following the gender implications 
of the concepts of heroes and martyrs.*!? The idea of revolutionaries as 
people who transgressed their sex roles even existed in the Russian rev- 
olutionary tradition, which makes it possible to claim that their repre- 
sentations had a basis similar to those of European terrorists.“ In this 
part of the chapter, I focus on the way the ideal people, the revolution- 
aries of both sexes, the hero and heroine of Underground Russia, were 
represented in the mythology of the Russian revolutionary under- 
ground. 


3.4.1 The Revolutionary Hero 


According to Schraut, in their traditional Christian sense the concepts 
of hero and martyr are both superhuman and predominantly male.*”! I 
interpret this statement in the following way: male heroes and martyrs 
were considered to be the existing standard of heroism and martyrdom; 
female heroines and martyrs were defined in relation to them. It is no 
wonder that even in the political sphere, the hero was first of all a male 
figure and a standard of the revolutionary ideal. In Europe, the discur- 
sive practice of representing the male terrorist hero was established at 
the beginning of the 19" century when texts about Carl Ludwig Sand 
(1795-1820), a university student who assassinated the conservative au- 
thor August von Kotzebue in Mannheim and is considered to be the 
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founding father of modern terrorism, were published by his sympathiz- 
ers. These authors constructed Sand in the image of the Christian martyr 
as a sensible man who suffered too much under political pressure. He 
was represented as a man who was strong-minded, but sexless.‘ 


The male revolutionary hero was the central figure in the key works of 
the Russian revolutionary underground, which, according to Aileen 
Kelly, were Chernyshevsky’s What is to be done? of 1863, Sergei 
Nechaev’s (1847-1882) Catechism of a Revolutionary of 1869, and the 
above-mentioned literary works of Stepnyak-Kravchinsky written in 
the 1880s.” Unlike the hero impersonated by Sand, this revolutionary 
hero was not necessarily a terrorist. 


What is to be done? was the first literary work in Russia to introduce 
the ideal of a professional revolutionary, the revolutionary hero, em- 
bodied in the character of Rakhmetov.** Although Rakhmetov appears 
in the novel very briefly, Chernyshevsky pays particular attention to 
him and dedicates a whole chapter to the introduction of this “extraor- 
dinary man.” Chernyshevsky characterizes Rakhmetov as a person 
marked by a strong will, which gave him the opportunity to develop 
both physically and intellectually.*”° 


Both Irina Paperno and Marcia A. Morris see similarities in how Cher- 
nyshevsky describes Rakhmetov’s life path to how the lives of Ortho- 
dox Christian saints were related in hagiographical writings.*”’ 
Rakhmetov was born into a well-to-do family, but chose to distribute 
his inheritance among the poor and embark on a period of solitary wan- 
dering, which resulted in extremely rigorous ascetic practices.*”* He 
disciplined his body, denied himself love, restricted his diet to the food 
of the poor, read only “original” books, and slept on nails to prepare 
himself for the worst.“ In other words, the revolutionary hero from 
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Chernyshevsky’s book is an ascetic hero who denies the material world 
and focuses his attention on the spiritual. 


Particular attention in the book is given to Rakhmetov’s reading prac- 
tices. According to Chernyshevsky, he reads in order to extract the fun- 
damental paradigms of all branches of human knowledge. However, he 
does not restrict himself to the established canon; instead, he must dis- 
cover and extract originality from books he reads on his own.“ This 
feature of Rakhmetov shows that in Chernyshevsky’s vision, the revo- 
lutionary hero was a person who was constantly developing intellectu- 
ally. 


What is to be done? includes no killing clause for the extraordinary 
man.**! Rakhmetov is not represented as a political terrorist; he is 
merely an ideal revolutionary who has dedicated his whole life to the 
cause. 


The ideal revolutionary, however, is represented as a political terrorist 
in Catechism of a Revolutionary by Sergei Nechaev, a Russian nihilist 
and revolutionary. Catechism is a compilation of guiding principles for 
the conduct of a professional radical, which had its purpose in the cre- 
ation of a totally revolutionary personality and justified any means in 
the service of revolution.**” Geifman comes to the conclusion that, ac- 
cording to Nechaev, the ideal member of a conspiratorial cell was ex- 
pected to be an instrument of the revolution and existed solely for its 
purposes. He also “must be ready to kill pitilessly” for the cause.*? As 
did Chernyshevsky, who portrayed the revolutionary hero through the 
male character of Rakhmetov, Nechaev makes it clear that the revolu- 
tionary hero of his work is also a man, since women are introduced by 
him as a separate category of people.**4 


In his works, Stepnyak-Kravchinsky developed the ideal of a revolu- 
tionary hero that had been introduced by Chernyshevsky and Nechaev. 
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However, while the previous authors mostly described their idea of the 
character, Stepnyak-Kravchinsky was influenced by real revolutionar- 
ies, the members of the People’s Will who organized and executed the 
assassination of Tsar Alexander I. That generation of revolutionaries 
gave personal examples of purity, austerity, and self-sacrifice, the fea- 
tures that became in Stepnyak-Kravchinsky’s works, as well as in all 
later writings about the revolutionary hero, typical for this ideal charac- 
ter. 


Stepnyak-Kravchinsky’s Underground Russia can be characterized as 
a hagiography of the People’s Will, written with the purpose of creating 
public opinion loyal to the ideals of the revolutionary underground.**° 
The book includes an account of the revolutionary movement in Russia 
in general and individual portrayals (“profiles”) of eight members of 
the People’s Will (five men and three women). 


Since the people who inspired Stepnyak-Kravchinsky to write his book 
were members of a terrorist organization, the revolutionary hero in his 
work is a terrorist. Stepnyak-Kravchinsky pays particular attention to 
“the Terrorist’s formidable, intensely masculine body,” which is “the 
reification of his will.’ Although in his profiles, Stepnyak- 
Kravchinsky introduces both male and female revolutionary terrorists, 
his way of introducing the revolutionary hero shows that in his inter- 
pretation, it is primarily a male character. 


Mogilner notes that Stepnyak-Kravchinsky was the first author to rep- 
resent the revolutionary hero as a suffering individual: the characters of 
Underground Russia, as well as the characters of his novel The Career 
of A Nihilist of 1889 (later published in Russia as Andrey Kozhukhov), 
are represented as people who are ready to sacrifice themselves for the 
cause.*** In his account of the revolutionary movement in Russia, Step- 
nyak-Kravchinsky introduces the Terrorist as a character who combines 
within himself “the two sublimities of human grandeur: the martyr and 
the hero.” Thus, it is possible to conclude that Stepnyak-Kravchinsky 
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was the first author in Russia to write about political terrorism in the 
manner used by sympathizers of political terrorists in Europe. 


As for profiles of the members of the People’s Will that were included 
in the book, Peter Scotto does not see them as biographical. According 
to him, Stepnyak-Kravchinsky did not intend to tell the entire life story 
of each of these individuals, but rather wanted to evoke the salient fea- 
tures of each of them as revolutionary activists with a focus on incidents 
and episodes from their revolutionary life. An example of how Step- 
nyak-Kravchinsky describes a male revolutionary hero is his represen- 
tation of Yakov Stefanovich (1854-1915), a leading member of the Peo- 
ple’s Will: 


He is a man of action exclusively; but yet not of immediate 
action like those whose hands itch to be at work. He knows 
how to wait. He is a man of far-reaching plans; he is the 
finest type of organizer whom I have ever known. His clear 
and eminently practical mind, his firm and cautious charac- 
ter, his knowledge of men ... render him particularly 
adapted for this highly difficult office... (...) He greatly 
loves and venerates his father and often speaks of him, re- 
lating with special pleasure anecdotes of him and quoting 
passages from his letters, which show his rude intelligence 
and his honest and upright heart.**° 


The description above, on the one hand, represents Stefanovich as a 
revolutionary hero who is very much in keeping with portrayals created 
by earlier authors: energetic, intelligent, but also firm, capable of being 
a leader, patient. At the same time, while Rakhmetov and especially 
Nechaev’s revolutionary hero are represented as people who have no 
personal feelings and interests, Stepnyak-Kravchinsky gives a more 
personal touch to his portrayal of Stefanovich by mentioning his special 
relationship with his father. In this way, Stepnyak-Kravchinsky shows 
that a real-life revolutionary hero also has a human side. Scotto charac- 
terizes this kind of introduction as an encomium to the hero meant to 
encapsulate his chief virtues (or failings, in some cases), and he claims 
that with variations suitable to his subject, Stepnyak-Kravchinsky re- 
peats this pattern in each of his profiles. The effect of this is that the 
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book reads like a collection of saints’ legends, which implies that Step- 
nyak-Kravchinsky used a religious form in his representation of revo- 
lutionary terrorists.4! 


As for Stepnyak-Kravchinsky’s fiction, especially The Career of a Ni- 
hilist, he was the first author who represented the revolutionary hero as 
an abstract character. This implies that the author tried to avoid psycho- 
logical explanations of his characters’ actions and did not portray his 
revolutionary heroes in the banal situations of everyday life. In 1892, 
Vera Zasulich praised Stepnyak-Kravchinsky for this abstract way of 
representing the revolutionary hero: according to her, he was the first 
author who showed that the real hero of Underground Russia was “the 
revolutionary spirit” in human form. In later literary and auto/biograph- 
ical works created in Underground Russia, it has become a tradition not 
to create psychological portrayals of revolutionary heroes and not to 
represent them in everyday situations in order not to undermine their 
heroic status.“ 


After Stepnyak-Kravchinsky, authors who wrote about Russian terror- 
ists, very much in keeping with him, showed them as selfless idealists, 
freedom fighters, heroes and martyrs.“ The main character of the texts 
created in Underground Russia was a terrorist, who is psychologically 
whole, rigorously virtuous (even ascetic), and internally consistent, 
able, energetic, physically strong, resolute, courageous and decisive, 
whose identity derived from complete revolutionary dedication. Simul- 
taneously, the revolutionary hero possessed more “human” features, 
such as goodness and kindness.*** It is possible to assume that by men- 
tioning these kinds of qualities, the authors sought to justify the violent 
activities that their characters participated in; since the terrorists were 
good and kind people, the violence that they were engaged in must have 
served a good cause. 


The supposed moral purity of terrorists was symbolically enacted in 
their willingness to die. Even violence acquired an aura of innocence, 
becoming the means to cleanse and purify the world, since the terrorists 
killed the most hated representatives of the regime and thus tried to 
make the world a better place.** A terrorist had no personal motives 
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for participation in political violence, and the only meaning ascribed to 
an act of terror was a meta-narrative of political struggle.“ Further- 
more, according to Mogilner, the revolutionary hero loved the people 
and sacrificed his life for them by participating in underground revolu- 
tionary activities.” 


In general, the revolutionary terrorist was represented in these works as 
an avenger on behalf of the oppressed “people,” and the narrative of 
revolutionary justice likened the terrorist act to judicial punishment.*** 
In order to show that the government official assassinated by the Hero 
deserved to die, the author of the account would construct his target as 
Anti-Hero, who, unlike the revolutionary hero, is cruel and mean, and, 
thus morally dead even before the act of assassination. In this situation 
the terrorist, although he commits an assassination, is represented as 
morally pure, since he assassinates someone who is already dead. In 
this way, the Hero is represented as innocent, which makes the idea that 
he is a murderer impossible.**” 


Special attention was paid to different sacrifices made by the revolu- 
tionary hero. First, he is traditionally a young person, which means that 
by sacrificing his young life, the hero offers more than the life of the 
government official that he assassinated is worth, because the repre- 
sentative of the regime has had his chance to live, while the revolution- 
ary hero dies young. The revolutionary hero also sacrifices his right to 
love, start a family and have children. Love of the people is the only 
kind of love in his life, and all the sacrifices that the revolutionary hero 
makes are for this kind of love. The revolutionary hero is represented 
as a suffering person, as a saint, who cannot be judged by the earthly 
court.*°° 


Memoirs of PSR members show that ideas about the revolutionary hero, 
the professional revolutionary in the revolutionary underground, influ- 
enced even the ideal of the professional revolutionary in the party. This 
is how Viktor Chernov (1873-1952), a leader of the PSR, characterized 
a professional revolutionary: 
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A wand[ering] apostle of socialism, a knight, punishing vi- 
olators. A splendid example of his kind. The prison is his 
university. Interrogations are his gymnasium final exam. 
Conspiracy is his routine. Competition in agility and elu- 
siveness with the police is his sport. Prison breaks are epi- 
sodes. Passport, dynamite, cryptographic equipment are his 


professional training. Propaganda and agitation are his life. 
451 


After the revolution of 1905-1907, the period that Mogilner defines as 
“the end of the heroic epoch,” the character of the revolutionary hero 
underwent a particular transformation in works of fiction created in the 
revolutionary underground. Literary revolutionary heroes began to re- 
flect on their right to kill; they were represented by various authors as 
regular people who had their daily routines, and whose heroic status did 
not change the fact that they were just people.“ At the same time, the 
auto/biographical accounts dedicated to real revolutionaries were visu- 
ally unaffected by changes in the literature: the authors of these ac- 
counts still represented the revolutionary hero as an ideal human being 
who sacrificed his life for the common people.** 


3.4.2 The Revolutionary Heroine 


The French revolution gave the world Charlotte Corday (1768-1793), 
the founding mother of modern terrorism, who assassinated Jean-Paul 
Marat, a tyrant who, in her opinion, betrayed the ideals of the revolu- 
tion.** Russian revolutionary terrorists, Zasulich and Spiridonova, 
were compared to Corday by their contemporaries,**> which shows that 
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Corday had become a symbolic figure by the time women took up the 
revolutionary fight in Russia. Moreover, the way Corday was portrayed 
by her sympathetic contemporaries very much influenced how the fol- 
lowing generations of female terrorists, including the Russian ones, 
were portrayed by their sympathizers. Corday was celebrated as a fe- 
male hero, holy woman, even priest or angel of assassination.“ How- 
ever, none of her sympathizers portrayed Corday as the real-life woman 
that she was: Corday was represented either as a (sexless) angel or a 
pale virgin." 


The reason for such a one-sided portrayal lies in the fact that as well as 
her antagonists who saw Corday as a deviant woman, her sympathizers 
had problems with overcoming gendered stereotypes when portraying 
a female assassin. The reason for it was the general belief that a “real” 
woman could not be a political assassin. On account of the development 
of the bourgeois gender model, which meant that women should not 
participate in newly acquired political rights, even sympathizers had 
problems describing and celebrating female violence in terms of hero- 
ism and martyrdom. This is why even sympathizers of Corday and later 
female terrorists needed special gendered explanations that their female 
comrades were good and real women despite their terrorist/anarchist 
acts and inclinations.*°* 


While applying the concepts of “martyr” and “hero” to female revolu- 
tionaries, their sympathizers used highly feminized understandings of 
them. Unlike a male Christian martyr who suffers exclusively for his 
faith, a female Christian martyr also fights for her family and in defence 
of her virginity. This Christian understanding of female martyrdom in- 
fluenced how sympathizers of female terrorists represented them: they 
were constructed either as apolitical virgins or sexless women. A hero 
in ancient Greek tradition was always a supernatural man, who pos- 
sessed the qualities of a warrior that in the 19" century were considered 
typically male. As a result, it was particularly difficult to describe a fe- 
male hero, since a hero could be portrayed only in a male fashion. Thus, 
sympathizers of terrorism had to mix male attributes of a hero with fe- 
male attributes of a female martyr in order to portray female terror- 
ists.°° 
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Similar tendencies can even be observed in the Russian context, alt- 
hough not much research has been done on Russian revolutionary her- 
oines. Engel claims that Chernyshevsky, the first in Russia to introduce 
a revolutionary hero in his novel, created a model for both men and 
women to follow.*°° However, it is difficult to see Vera Pavlovna, the 
main female character of What is to be done?, as a revolutionary hero- 
ine, since she is not involved in any revolutionary activities. As Morris 
puts it, Vera Pavlovna is only one of many decent people who marvel 
at men like Rakhmetov, but can never aspire to their heights. *°' Cher- 
nyshevsky, however, makes it clear that “the extraordinary man” is not 
the only one of his kind; he writes about eight examples of this breed, 
including two women.*” Chernyshevsky represents women as a minor- 
ity among revolutionary heroes; that is likely why he does not portray 
a revolutionary heroine in his book. 


An ideal revolutionary heroine is not found in Nechaev‘s Catechism of 
a Revolutionary either. Nechaev proposes to divide society into six cat- 
egories, and all women, regardless of their political convictions, are in- 
cluded in the sixth (last) category.* Anna Hillyar and Jane McDermid 
interpret this classification of women as a clear sign that in Nechaev‘s 
opinion, women were inferior to men.*® That is likely why Nechaev 
calls revolutionary women comrades and “our precious treasure whose 
help is indispensable for us” %5 without further elaborating on their 
qualities. 


Nechaev’s representation of revolutionary women reminds one of the 
female ideal that existed in Russia in the second half of the 19 and 
beginning of the 20" century. According to the views on femininity that 
existed in Russian society at that time, a “good” woman was a good 
wife to her husband and a good mother to her children who lived her 
life for her family. From a view of woman as educator of future citizens 
arose the idea that a woman is naturally a moral being, morally higher 
than a man, and who because of it should infuse men with modesty and 
propriety.*°° At the same time, a woman was seen as subordinated to 
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men because as a naturally pure being, she was in need of protection 
from the dangers of the outside world that her man could provide. Such 
an image was often evoked in the portrayals of the female revolutionary 
terrorists created by their comrades. 


Stepnyak-Kravchinsky was the author who actually created detailed 
representations of female members of the People’s Will in his Under- 
ground Russia, having chosen for his profiles Gesya Gelfman, Vera 
Zasulich and Sofiya Perovskaya. The occupations and positions of these 
women within the People’s Will were quite different, and Stepnyak- 
Kravchinsky makes it clear: he defines Gelfman as one of the “modest 
workers” of the revolution;*”’ Zasulich is introduced as the first female 
political assassin in Russia; Perovskaya, for her part, is presented first 
and foremost as the organizer of the assassination of Alexander II, i.e., 
a terrorist leader. By choosing these women for his “profiles,” Step- 
nyak-Kravchinsky shows that regardless of the role that she plays in the 
revolutionary organization, any woman can be seen as a revolutionary 
heroine. 


Stepnyak-Kravchinsky writes quite briefly about Gelfman, with whom 
he was not personally acquainted, but introduces Zasulich and Perov- 
skaya in more detail. All these women are constructed in accordance 
with the above-mentioned European way of writing about female ter- 
rorists, as people who had features of heroes and martyrs, but at the 
same time were “natural” women in accordance with the female ideal 
that existed in Russia at that time.*°* According to Patyk, in his repre- 
sentation of Perovskaya, Stepnyak-Kravchinsky focused on her femi- 
ninity in order to counterbalance the chauvinistic press that constructed 
Perovskaya as an unnatural woman because of her participation in po- 
litical terrorism. He demonstrates that Perovskaya possessed feminine 
(but not sexual) charms and was capable of fulfilling her womanly du- 
ties, since she was fond of children and showed herself to be an excel- 
lent schoolteacher and nurse, two professions considered typically fe- 
male.‘°? 


In the cases of both Zasulich and Perovskaya, Stepnyak-Kravchinsky 
pays particular attention to how they dressed in order to show their rev- 
olutionary character. He highlights Zasulich’s inattention to her dress 
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as indicative of a loftiness of soul that had no truck with the frivolity of 
fashion or appearances, and her extreme modesty. Perovskaya is also 
represented as extremely modest and without feminine vanity. Whereas 
Zasulich’s modesty manifests itself through her careless dressing, Per- 
ovskaya’s modesty manifests itself by her punctiliousness. This exact- 
ing attention to detail and propriety, typical of women with regard to 
dress, is also shown as a sign of Perovskaya’s ability to master the lo- 
gistics of regicide. Stepnyak-Kravchinsky, as well as European sympa- 
thizers of female terrorists, seems to have been perturbed by how the 
masculine qualities that enabled Perovskaya to orchestrate the regicide 
are in conflict with his womanly ideal.*”° 


As did conservatives who saw female participation in political terrorism 
stemming from women’s illogical emotionality, Stepnyak-Kravchinsky 
sought to explain their political activism by their emotional condition 
rather than by their rational political convictions. He celebrated Zasu- 
lich mostly as an “angel of vengeance,” not as a politically motivated 
actor. Perovskaya’s action, however, could not be explained only by her 
emotions, since she masterminded the plot against Alexander II and 
showed herself to be a person who could think rationally and logically. 
In order to find reasons for her political attitude, Stepnyak- 
Kravchinsky, as well as other authors, looked into Perovskaya’s life, 
focusing on her family history, where her assumedly brutal aristocratic 
father abused her mother the way the autocracy oppressed the common 
people. Such analogies helped represent Perovskaya as driven towards 
political terrorism by her emotions.*”! 


According to Mogilner, after Stepnyak-Kravchinsky female revolution- 
aries were most often represented as young, frail girls created for a pure 
and bright life, but who sacrificed everything for the revolution.*” In 
the case of revolutionary heroines, sacrificing the right to love, start a 
family and have children, as both men and women did, were especially 
highlighted; by joining the revolutionary underground, the heroine re- 
nounced the female realm of domesticity and the “natural” female roles 
of wife and mother that were at the core of women’s identity at that 
time. As in the case of the male hero, love of the common people was 
the only kind of love left in her life.” 
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Features that the revolutionary heroine possessed were somewhat sim- 
ilar to features of the revolutionary hero: she was of pure soul, modest, 
ready to sacrifice herself for the cause.*”* The issue of self-sacrifice in 
the case of the revolutionary heroine was, however, represented as more 
exalted and intense than similar activities undertaken by their male 
comrades. The reason was a general belief in women’s endless dedica- 
tion to the cause, which stemmed from the general idea about women 
as more emotional compared to men, endowed with a sentimental and 
compassionate nature.*”° 


One feature that typically appeared in accounts of revolutionary hero- 
ines, but was not at all part of the typical narrative of the male hero, was 
beauty.*”° However, since the revolutionary heroine, like the male hero, 
led an ascetic life, abandoning feminine adornment and fashion, the 
beauty mentioned in these accounts was not physical and erotic, but 
spiritual.” This tendency of seeing revolutionary heroines as spiritu- 
ally beautiful people led to exalted religious worshipping of them: Vera 
Figner, Ekaterina Breshkovskaya, Sofiya Perovskaya and Maria Spiri- 
donova were compared to Holy Virgins and were worshiped by their 
contemporaries as such.*”® 


Another feature of the revolutionary heroine was identified by Jaakoff 
Prelooker, a Russian emigrant, who compared Russian revolutionary 
women to British suffragettes, who were inspired by “Russian” meth- 
ods of political struggle. According to Prelooker, a Russian revolution- 
ary heroine was characterized by her eagerness to acquire knowledge 
that had previously been denied to Russian women.*” The importance 
of acquiring knowledge differentiates revolutionary heroines not only 
from suffragettes, but also from the revolutionary hero; in the case of 
men, that tendency was not normally highlighted as much, unless the 
man in question was a member of a social group that was in some way 
limited in its opportunities to get higher education. 
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In one of her books, Mogilner differentiates between representations of 
a revolutionary heroine of Russian origin and one of Jewish origin. In 
this way, she implies that aside from gender differences, the different 
ethnic backgrounds of revolutionary heroes could also have influenced 
how they were represented in their auto/biographies. According to Mo- 
gilner, the image of the Jewish female revolutionary was created in 
memoirs and in fiction at the end of the 19" and beginning of the 20" 
century. The elements of that image similar to the Russian revolution- 
ary heroine‘s were her eagerness to sacrifice herself, an attractive ap- 
pearance, and also spiritual beauty.*®° These similarities can be ex- 
plained by the fact that the female ideal for both Russian and Jewish 
women was based on the European middle-class ideal.**! However, ac- 
cording to Mogilner, the Jewish revolutionary heroine was also charac- 
terized by her piety and suffering for the cause of her people, the Jews, 
something that was different from representations of female terrorists 
of Russian origin. Although, as noted in the previous chapter, women 
of different ethnic backgrounds, not only Russian and Jewish, joined 
terrorist ranks, neither Mogilner nor any other scholar has written about 
some “typical” features that were used to represent these women. It 
seems that only in the case of Jewish women was a particular heroic 
type constructed, connected to the general tendency to represent Jews 
as “the Others” in the context of the Russian Empire.**? 
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CHAPTER 4. AWAKENING 


“Awakening” in auto/biographies of revolutionary heroes and heroines 
refers to a story of raising of consciousness, which has been identified 
as the master plot of different narratives of the life stories of revolution- 
ary fighters.**4 Clark defines the concept of “consciousness” in narra- 
tives of the revolutionary lives as political awareness and complete self- 
control that guide individuals in all their actions.**° 


In general, the story of reaching an awakening in revolutionary auto/bi- 
ographies starts in the childhood and youth of the revolutionary 
hero/heroine, when her/his personality develops under the influence of 
different factors. In her analysis of autobiographies of Soviet women, 
Liljeström identifies the development of political consciousness as the 
process represented as continuing during the entire lifetime of the rev- 
olutionary heroine. The heroine carries out ever more demanding tasks 
assigned by the party, and her growing consciousness is signified in this 
way.**° In this chapter, however, I limit myself to the parts of the 
auto/biographies of female PSR terrorists that depict the emergence and 
beginning of development of the future revolutionary heroine’s political 
consciousness, her childhood and youth. Narratives of the period when 
the future terrorists started their political activism are analysed in the 
next chapter. 


Since auto/biographies of revolutionary heroes and heroines were cre- 
ated to tell the stories of ideal people, the revolutionaries, the authors of 
such accounts carefully chose events and facts from the past of real peo- 
ple whose life stories they told in order to represent their life paths in 
accordance with the discursive practice of writing a revolutionary life. 


484 See for example Clark 2000[1981], 178; Hoogenboom 1996, 79; Morrissey 1998, 
32-33; Liljeström 1999, 119; Fitzpatrick 2000, 16; Liljestérm 2000, 82; Hartman 
2003, 35-50; Byron 2004, 143; Koenker 2004, 378; Liljeström 2004, 50-51; Jones 
Hemenway 2006, 80. 

485 Clark 2000[1981], 16. According to Clark, “consciousness” is the opposite of 
“spontaneity.” “Spontaneity,” in its turn, refers to purely visceral, willful, anarchic, or 
self-centered actions (Clark 2000[1981], 16). 

486 Liljeström 2000, 85; Liljeström 2004, 50. 
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Common topics that appear in auto/biographies of female PSR terrorists 
used to show the growth of their consciousness are: background infor- 
mation about their birth families, formal education that they received, 
self-education that they undertook, their professional life, married life 
if the woman in question was married prior to her participation in polit- 
ical terrorism. In her article on populists’ autobiographies, Hoogen- 
boom identifies different historical events that influenced political rad- 
icalization, as well as the influence of religion, as topics that the authors 
of these autobiographies touched upon in order to describe the popu- 
lists’ revolutionary conversion.**’ These topics are not commonly used 
in auto/biographies of female PSR terrorists, but I have included them 
since they are highlighted as crucial in the stories of the awakening of 
consciousness of some of these women. In this chapter, I show how the 
above-mentioned topics were used in the auto/biographies of female 
PSR terrorists to construct the early lives of these women in accordance 
with the discourse of heroism and martyrdom. 


4.1 Birth Family 


In her article on populists’ autobiographies, Hoogenboom notes that in- 
formation about childhood and birth family was present in texts written 
by women, but most often absent from texts written by men. The reason, 
according to Hoogenboom, was that in the case of women, the devel- 
opment of their revolutionary consciousness could be connected to in- 
justice and oppression experienced in their birth families.*** In the sec- 
ond half of the 19" century, the family was considered by feminists and 
revolutionaries alike to be the first experience of injustice and oppres- 
sion for women. The patriarchal family was seen as a symbol of the 
tsarist regime, where the father represented the autocratic monarch.**? 
Thus, injustice that future revolutionary heroines experienced in their 
birth families was also considered relevant for their political radicaliza- 
tion. 


In auto/biographies of female PSR terrorists, however, stories are sel- 
dom found of despotic fathers who tyrannized their families and tried 


487 Hoogenboom 1996, 80. 

488 See more about it in Hoogenboom 1996, 81. See more about the phenomenon of 
family oppression in the case of radical women from the 19" century in Engel 1983, 
62-85, 191. 

489 See more about it in Stites 1990[1978], 8; Hilbrenner 2016. 
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to prevent their daughters from getting education, which were common 
in narratives of upper-class female revolutionaries of the 19" century.*”° 
Only Iosif Zhukovsky-Zhuk, in his biography of Lidiya Sture, who was 
born in a noble family, mentions that Sture had to convince her father, 
first, to let her move to a new gymnasium, and second, to begin her 
studies at the Bestuzhev courses for women.*?! Although Zhukovsky- 
Zhuk shows that Sture’s father had a difference of opinion with her 
about educational issues, the situation is described as much less dra- 
matic compared to similar narratives of the 19" century, since the fa- 
ther, according to Zhukovsky-Zhuk’s narrative, accedes easily to his 
daughter’s requests. 


In auto/biographies of Jewish female revolutionaries active in the 19" 
century, the narrative of parents who tried to prevent their daughters 
from getting an education was present as well.*”” The same story is told 
even in some auto/biographies of female PSR terrorists born in Jewish 
families. In both versions of Maria Shkolnik’s memoirs and in the bio- 
graphical account of Dora Brilliant included in  Praskovia 
Ivanovskaya’s memoirs, the future terrorists are represented as fighting 
their families in order to get an education. In both cases, it was not a 
despotic father who was the main obstacle to the future terrorists’ path 
to education, but a religious mother.*” Previous research on Jewish 
women at the end of the 19" and beginning of the 20" century have 
shown that at that time, the mother in a Jewish family was considered 
the primary transmitter of Jewish culture and religion. Secular educa- 
tion was seen by some orthodox Jews as the opposite of Judaism and 
thus unacceptable. As a result, the mother was responsible for the reli- 
gious upbringing of her children and often posed an obstacle on the path 
of both daughters and sons who wanted secular education.*”4 Shtakser’s 


40 According to Toby W. Clyman & Judith Vowles, the theme of parents opposing 
their daughters’ desire for education is a common theme even in early 20" century 
female autobiographies (Clyman, Toby W. & Judith Vowles (1996), ’Introduction,’ 
in Clyman, Toby W. & Judith Vowles (eds.) (1996), Russia Through Women’s Eyes. 
Autobiographies from Tsarist Russia, New Haven & London: Yale University Press, 
43). However, the material in this dissertation shows that it is not always the case. 

41 Zhukovsky-Zhuk 1925, 250, 251. 

42 Hoogenboom briefly touches upon that feature in her article on revolutionary au- 
tobiographies of populists (see Hoogenboom 1996, 89). Sergei Stepnyak-Kravchinsky 
writes about such an event in his account of Gesya Gelfman (see Stepnyak- 
Kravchinsky 1893, 428). 

493 Sukloff 1915, 34; Ivanovskaya 1929, 65; Shkolnik 1927, 252. 

44 Hyman 1995, 9, 61, 76-77; Hyman, Paula (2002), ‘Gender and the Shaping of 
Modern Jewish Identities,’ in Jewish Social Studies, vol. 8, No. 2/3, 155. 
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research on Jewish revolutionaries from the Pale of Settlement shows 
that it was a common narrative in their revolutionary autobiog- 
raphies.*?> The Jewish families of Shkolnik and Brilliant were thus rep- 
resented as backward in their dependence on traditions. In general, most 
of the population of pre-revolutionary Russia saw Jews as “Orientals,” 
eternal outsiders in relation to the rest of society.*°° Members of the 
revolutionary underground seem to have shared this opinion, and they 
represented female terrorists born in Jewish families as oppressed in 
their homes. At the same time, by showing that neither Shkolnik nor 
Brilliant simply resigned themselves to family oppression, their revolu- 
tionary auto/biographies show them as people who fought backward- 
ness from their early years, and thus possessed features of future revo- 
lutionaries even then. 


Not all Jewish women, however, were represented as oppressed by their 
traditional families. Fruma Frumkina, who left a number of autobio- 
graphical texts with information about her early life, does not mention 
any oppression in her middle-class Jewish family.*’ In fact, Frumkina 
does not mention her family at all, which demonstrates that she did not 
consider her birth family to be important to explain her political radi- 
calization. Her biographers, however, obviously had a different opinion 
about that issue, since they managed to connect the material conditions 
of Frumkina’s birth family and her political radicalization, which Frum- 
kina herself did not; this issue is discussed in the following paragraph. 


In auto/biographies of female terrorists from the early 20" century, 
women’s birth families are mentioned more often with respect to the 
material conditions in which future terrorists were raised. This idea was 
explicitly expressed in Vera Figner’s biographical account of Frum- 
kina.” Figner introduces Frumkina as the offspring of a well-off fam- 
ily and writes the following to explain her social and political engage- 
ment: “These were not personal failures, not personal sufferings that 
put Frumkina on the revolutionary path. She did not belong to the poor 


495 Shtakser 2014, 45. 

496 See more on view on Jews as Orientals in Hyman 2002, 155. 

47 See Frumkina 1904-1905; ‘Pisma F. Frumkinoi’, reprinted in Byloe, 1908, Ne 8, 
11-21; Frumkina, Fruma (1907), ’Iz moei zhizni,’ in Pamiyati Frumkinoi i Berdya- 
gina, 11 iulya-13 iulya 1907 g., b.m., b.g., 92-94. 

4°8 On Figner’s authorship of that biography of Frumkina see Figner, Vera Nikolaevna 
(1929), ’Posle Shlisselburga, ’ in Figner, Vera Nikolaevna (1933), [zbrannye pro- 
izvedeniya v trekh tomakh, Moscow: Izdatelstvo Vsesoyuznogo obschestva polit- 
katorzhan i ssylno-poselentsev, t. 3, 209-211. 
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by birth and life. Only public motives were the leitmotifs of her life.’ 


In this way, Figner shows that the driving force behind Frumkina’s po- 
litical activism was her social engagement and political beliefs, not pov- 
erty of her birth family or personal problems. This reminds one of the 
conclusions made by Luisa Passerini in her research on Italian female 
left-wing terrorist autobiographies: the subjects of her research eagerly 
elaborated on their happy childhoods in order to show that they became 
political terrorists not because of personal deprivation, but due to their 
political convictions.*°° Similar ideas must be the reason why biog- 
raphers of Maria Spiridonova, Lidiya Ezerskaya and Lidiya Sture, all 
of them descendants of noble parents, pay particular attention to the 
prosperity of their birth families.*°! In this way, they show that social 
and political engagement of these women was not based on any per- 
sonal reasons as well, but was purely altruistic. 


A willingness to represent herself as driven exclusively by social and 
political convictions must be why Zinaida Konoplyannikova, who was 
born to a peasant woman and a former soldier, chose not to connect the 
poverty of her birth family to her political radicalization. In her court 
speech, where Konoplyannikova told the story of her life, she admits 
that she was raised in poverty. However, Konoplyannikova does not 
claim that the material conditions of her birth family led at all to the 
awakening of her political consciousness.*’? Konoplyannikova’s biog- 
raphers, who wrote about her early life before and after the revolution 
of 1917 and based their accounts partly on Konoplyannikova’s speech, 
merely mention her social origin without elaborating on the poverty of 


49 “He JIMYHbIe Heyla4H, He JIMYHbIe cTpayqaHua MOCTABHJIN ỌpyMKHHY Ha 
PeBOJONMOHHBIM MyTb. Ona He MpHHayexaa K OCHAKAM NO POXKACHHIO H X2KU3HH. 
TOJIbKO OOMIeCTBeHHBIC MOTHBBI OBLIM JICÑTMOTHBAMH CË KU3HH” (Pamiyati Frum- 
kinoi i Berdyagina, 10). 

500 Passerini 1992, 170-171. 

51 Vladimirov 1906b, 41; M-in 1906, 6; Maria Aleksandrovna Spiridonova 1917, 2; 
Lelevich 1922, 11, 12; Zhukovsky-Zhuk 1925, 250; Orestova L.P. (1932), ‘Lidiya 
Pavlovna Ezerskaya,’ in Konstantinov M.M. (ed.) (1932), Na zhenskoi katorge, 
Sbornik statei, Moscow: Izdatelstvo Vsesoyuznogo obschestva politkatorzhan i 
ssylno-poselentsev, 226. 

502 Konoplyannikova speaks about the poverty of people in her Livonian village, 
where she started her professional career of a teacher, and compares it to the poverty 
of her own birth family without making any connections to her political awakening 
(see Konoplyannikova’s court speech reprinted in ’Zinaida Vasilievna Konoplyanni- 
kova’ 1917, 22). 
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her birth family, which shows that they chose to follow Konoplyanni- 
kova’s own narrative in this question.*° 


The case of Konoplyannikova, however, seems to be an exception, 
since the auto/biographies of Aleksandra Sevastianova, Maria Fedorova 
and Maria Shkolnik, women who came from poor families, pay partic- 
ular attention to the material conditions in which the future terrorists 
were raised and connect them to the women’s political radicalization. 
Here is how this connection is made in the biographical work about 
Fedorova written by Yakovlev in 1910: 


Nurtured by the grey village since her childhood, she ab- 
sorbed insults and hardships of the peasantry with her moth- 
er's milk. She grew up among the peasants, she suffered 
with them and loved them, dark, aggrieved, cheated, loved 
them for what they really were, with their good and bad at- 
tributes.°™ 


Likewise, in two of her biographical articles on Sevastianova, written 
in 1910 and 1919, Ksenia Zilberberg elaborates on the difficult material 
conditions of Sevastianova’s birth family and connects them to the fact 
that the heroine of her accounts learned to understand and sympathize 
with the common people because she was living among them, and be- 
cause she was one of them.*” In all these cases, personal experiences 
of poverty were represented as the way for future revolutionary terror- 
ists to develop love for the common people, which would later change 
their lives and turn them into revolutionaries. The explanations given 
by both Fedorova’s and Sevastianova’s biographers show their experi- 
ence of awakening of consciousness as irrational, since it is represented 
as based on the emotional experience of love and not in any way con- 
nected to their political beliefs. This confirms the idea introduced in the 


53 See Zinaida Vasilievna Konoplyannikova 1906, 12; Khiriakov 1919, 65. Jaakoff 
Prelooker and the author of Konoplyannikova’s biography from 1917 use her court 
speech in order to tell their readers about Konoplyannikova’s background (see Pre- 
looker 1908, 286; Konoplyannikova’s court speech reprinted in ’Zinaida Vasilievna 
Konoplyannikova’ 1917, 21). 

504 *Cepol TepeBHeli BCKOpMJIeHHas, OHA C METCTBA, C MOJIOKOM MaTepH BIIHTasa B 
ceOa OHBI H HeB3robI KpecTbAHCTBa. Cpe KpecTbAH BbIPOCsa, CTpayjasia C HHMH 
H HomOOMNa HX, TEMHBIX, OOMMKEHHBIX, OOMAHYTBIX, NOOOMIIa TAKHMH, KakHe OHM 
€CTb B JICHCTBUTeEJIBHOCTH, C HX JOCTOHHCTBaMH H HegoctaTKamu”’ (Yakovlev (1910), 
’Pamyati Marii Matveevny Fedorovoi,’ in Znamya truda, No. 28-29, 06-06/1910). 
505 Pamfilova-Zilberberg K.K. (1910), ’O ”Lize” — A. Sevastianovoi,’ in Znamya 
truda, No. 28-29, 06-06/1910; GARF, f. 5831, op. 1, d. 407, 1. 4. 
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article by Schraut and Weinhauer on terrorists in Europe in the 19" cen- 
tury, namely that even socialist authors had difficulties in approaching 
female terrorists without seeing their activities through existing gen- 
dered stereotypes.°°° Seeing emotions as the driving force behind 
women’s political activism was, according to the same authors, typical 
at that time.°°” 


Shkolnik is the only one among the terrorist women of modest social 
origins who wrote memoirs, and thus had a chance to describe her ex- 
perience of poverty in her own words. Unlike Fedorova’s and Sevas- 
tianova’s biographers, Shkolnik does not claim that her personal expe- 
rience of poverty taught her to love the common people. Instead, 
Shkolnik explains that the poverty of her birth family helped her for the 
first time in her life to pay attention to social injustice: the former priest, 
who did not even live in their village, owned an immense pasture there, 
while her parents had a very small pasture.*°* In this way, Shkolnik de- 
scribes her awakening in rational terms by giving a particular example 
of how she began to see class differences. Compared to the authors who 
wrote about Fedorova and Sevastianova, Shkolnik does not feminize 
her experience of awakening of consciousness by relating it to the irra- 
tional sphere of emotions. Thus, her representation is less gendered than 
representations of other female terrorists that they themselves did not 
create. 


Scholars of Communist revolutionary auto/biographies have demon- 
strated that men and women of a working-class background are typi- 
cally represented in these auto/biographies as radicalized by their own 
experiences of poverty, which helped the authors to construct them as 
representatives of the common people. The above-mentioned 
auto/biographies of Sevastianova, Fedorova and Shkolnik are written 
similarly to these accounts of Communists, since the women’s back- 
ground was working-class and thus fitted perfectly into Bolshevik ide- 
als. Interestingly, the biography of Sarra Dantsig written by Elizaveta 
Zvereva in 1932, does not include such detailed explanations of the con- 
nections between Dantsig’s poverty and her political radicalization, as 
in the above-mentioned auto/biographies of female PSR terrorists. 
Zvereva merely mentions that Dantsig was born in poverty without any 


506 Schraut & Weihauer 2014, 24. 

507 Schraut & Weihauer 2014, 21. 

508 Sukloff 1915, 10—11; Shkolnik 1927, 240. 

50 See Hoogenboom 1996, 81; Hillyar & McDermid 2000, 16; Byron 2004, 143; 
Jones Hemenway 2006, 80-81. 
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further explanation. *'° This shows that by 1932, the poverty of the birth 
family of the future revolutionary heroine was considered to be a sign 
of her future radicalization that did not require further explanation. 


According to Anna Hillyar and Jane McDermid, in memoirs written af- 
ter 1930, even female revolutionaries whose background was not work- 
ing-class tended to stress the financial hardship that their families un- 
derwent in order to make their life stories more politically acceptable 
and similar to the life stories of revolutionaries of working-class back- 
grounds.°'' Moreover, Kolonitsky, in his book on representations of 
Kerensky, connects attention in revolutionary auto/biographies to ma- 
terial hardships of the future revolutionary hero to the authors’ attempts 
to create an ascetic image, which was important to such portrayals.°!” 
This statement seems to hold true even for Praskovia Ivanovskaya’s au- 
tobiography written for the encyclopaedia Granat in 1925 on the order 
of the Bolsheviks. Ivanovskaya, who was born in the family of a village 
priest, makes it clear that she spent her childhood “in the harsh condi- 
tions of poverty and neglect.”°!? In this way, Ivanovskaya shows that 
she experienced poverty in the same way the common people did, and 
was also one of the oppressed in pre-revolutionary Russia. In addition, 
Ivanovskaya writes that due to the difficult situation of her family, she 
was used to being free, and as a result learned to love and appreciate 
her freedom.°!* Thus, Ivanovskaya shows that the poor material condi- 
tions of her birth family formed her freedom-loving revolutionary per- 
sonality and were thus highly relevant for her future political radicali- 
zation. 


Interestingly, even Ezerskaya and Spiridonova, who were born to noble 
families, were represented in biographies written in the 1930s as people 
who had experienced poverty. Although Orestova mentions the wealth 
of Ezerskaya’s birth family, she also writes that the future terrorist had 


510 Zvereva 1932, 221. 

511 Hillyar & McDermid 2000, 16. 

512 Kolonitsky 2017, 54. 

513 “B CypOBBIX yCOBHAX OeqHOCTH M 3a0pomeHHOcTH” (Ivanovskaya, Praskovia 
Semionovna (1925), "Ivanovskaya Praskovia Semenovna,’ reprinted in Deyateli SSSR 
i revolyutsionnogo dvizheniya Rossii. Entsiklopedichesky Slovar Granat (1989), Mos- 
cow: Sovetskaya entsiklopedia, 90). 
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a personal experience of poverty from the time when she left her hus- 
band and began to work for a living.*!> Unlike earlier authors, who elab- 
orated on the prosperity of her birth family, Steinberg, the author of 
Spiridonova’s biography published in London in 1935, portrays the ma- 
terial conditions of her family as modest. Steinberg writes that Spiri- 
donova’s family lived in “a simple, average well-to-do house in the 
small town of Tambov.”°!® Hence, even Steinberg constructs Spiri- 
donova’s early life in accordance with the principles of the Bolshevik 
standard of writing revolutionary auto/biographies as characterized by 
simplicity, which is reminiscent of the ascetic revolutionary ideal. 


Thus, it is possible to conclude that material conditions of the birth fam- 
ilies of female terrorists were often connected to the women’s political 
radicalization. In the cases of women of upper- and middle-class back- 
grounds, the prosperity of their birth families was a proof that the 
woman’s future political radicalization had nothing to do with personal 
motivations, but was based exclusively on her political convictions. Af- 
ter the Bolsheviks came to power and made the poverty narrative into 
an obligatory part of revolutionary auto/biographies, auto/biographies 
of female terrorists of a higher social origin began to manifest different 
signs of material hardships that their families suffered. In the case of 
women with modest social origins, the poverty that they grew up in was 
represented by their biographers as evidence of the sincerity of their 
love for the common people. Shkolnik, the only female terrorist who 
wrote about that issue in her autobiography, however, represented the 
poverty of her family as an awakening in a less gendered and more ra- 
tional fashion. 


It has been established by the researchers of the revolutionary move- 
ment in Russia that many revolutionaries became acquainted with rev- 
olutionary ideas in their birth families through siblings and relatives 
who were politically active.°!’ Moreover, in her research on the autobi- 
ographies of Jewish revolutionaries from the Pale of Settlement, 
Shtakser has observed that the authors of such works eagerly wrote 
about their siblings, who were also members of revolutionary organiza- 
tions.°!® Thus, it is reasonable to assume that birth families must be 


515 Orestova 1932, 226. 
516 Steinberg 1935, 14. 
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mentioned in revolutionary auto/biographies in connection to the influ- 
ence that family members had on the radicalization of future revolu- 
tionaries. As for female PSR terrorists, previous research has shown 
that Spiridonova’s older sisters Evgenia and Yulia were affiliated with 
the Tambov SR committee and that Alexandra Izmailovich became in- 
volved in PSR activities through her younger sister Ekaterina.*!? How- 
ever, Spiridonova’s sisters are hardly present in biographical works 
about her.” Steinberg, who wrote Alexandra Izmailovich’s biography 
in his book about Spiridonova, does not mention the role of Ekaterina 
in Alexandra’s conversion to the cause either. The influence of family 
members on awakening and political radicalization of future terrorists 
is mentioned directly only in the auto/biographies of Sevastianova and 
Ivanovskaya. 


In her account of Sevastianova from 1919, Zilberberg writes about the 
influence that her older brothers had on the political radicalization of 
the future terrorist. Zilberberg writes that one of Sevastianova’s broth- 
ers talked to her about the hardships of poor people’s lives,°*! while the 
second one was expelled from the university for participation in the stu- 
dent movement; upon arriving home, he gave his sister an opportunity 
to listen to “new words” and “fiery speeches.”°”” In other words, Zil- 
berberg represents Sevastianova’s awakening as provoked by members 
of her birth family. This issue, however, is not touched upon in Zilber- 
berg’s earlier article about Sevastianova’s life from 1910. 


In her autobiography of 1925, I[vanovskaya mentions her brother Vasily 
among the people who influenced her political radicalization; she 
names him as the one who, first, took part in organizing the study circle 
where she was active during her school years, and second, introduced 
her to the radical youth who frequented his apartment in Moscow, 
where Ivanovskaya spent some time after finishing school.*”* The role 


519 See more about it in Boniece 2010b, 176, 184. 

52 Vladimirov is the only one of Spiridonova’s biographers who mentions her sister 
Yulia as someone who was arrested for helping Spiridonova send letters from prison 
to her fellow members of the PSR (see Vladimirov 1906b, 26). Later, Vladimirov 
mentions that Spiridonova’s other sister, Evgenia, was also under arrest because of 
Spiridonova’s case, though without specifying the exact reasons for that arrest (Vla- 
dimirov 1906b, 36). 

21 GARF, f. 5831, op. 1, d. 407, 1. 3. 

52 *Pa3asIMCb HOBbIe COBA, ropraue peun” (GARF, f. 5831, op. 1, d. 407, 1. 5). 
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of her brother in Ivanovskaya’s political radicalization is also men- 
tioned by her biographer Nikolay Tyutchev.°”4 


Many auto/biographies of female PSR terrorists, however, do not men- 
tion the revolutionary influence of family members on them, unlike the 
authors of revolutionary auto/biographies of Sevastianova and 
Ivanovskaya. The reason for such neglect of the influences of family 
members on future terrorists might be the authors’ wish not to show the 
revolutionary heroines as influenced by others in making political deci- 
sions, but to introduce them as people who made such decisions on their 
own, with their political convictions and not personal relationships as 
the starting point. 


4.2 Formal Education 


In her book about radical students at the turn of the century, Morrissey 
describes the “typical” experience of formal education at that time as a 
negative attitude toward the repressive gymnasium, high hopes placed 
on the university, and disappointment in “official” science, which led 
future revolutionaries to discover student subcultures and turn to self- 
education. That is, however, the story of the male revolutionary hero; 
Morrissey makes it clear that women’s experiences of education were 
different, since they had a more personal attitude toward it because of 
their limited opportunities in that area.” Toby Clyman and Judith 
Vowle, who have written specifically about the autobiographies of Rus- 
sian women, claim that a young woman’s attitude toward gymnasium 
in pre-revolutionary Russia depended on her attitude toward the domi- 
nant feminine ideal, which was always in the focus of studies in girls’ 
schools. Hence, women who wished to expand their boundaries beyond 
marriage and motherhood (future radicals among them) normally had a 
negative attitude toward boarding schools and gymnasia, since these 
establishments symbolized everything oppressive to women in pre-rev- 
olutionary Russian society.°*° Clyman’s and Vowles’s conclusions, 
thus, show that women were not different from men in their attitude 
toward gymnasium. As for higher education, according to Marie 


524 Tyutchev 1929, 3-4. 
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Marmo Mullaney, revolutionary women saw it as a means to help dis- 
cover the social and political evils of the system in which they lived.°’ 
It implies that their attitude toward higher education was different from 
men’s, as suggested by Morrissey. In this part of the chapter, I see how 
the experiences of formal education are introduced in the revolutionary 
auto/biographies of female PSR terrorists. 


Very much in line with the findings of previous research, Spiridonova, 
Ezerskaya, and Sture are represented by their biographers in the ac- 
counts written both before and after the revolution as dissatisfied with 
their gymnasia. The same idea is also present in Ivanovskaya’s autobi- 
ography from 1925. In all such cases, schools are criticized for their 
atmosphere, which in different accounts is characterized as “soulless,” 
“deathly,” and “stifling.” This atmosphere, according to revolutionary 
auto/biographies, oppressed future female terrorists, who were lively 
and freedom-loving children.°** In her autobiography, Ivanovskaya, 
whose path to high-school education was more complicated than that of 
the rest of the above-mentioned women, writes not only about the 
school atmosphere that she did not like, but also about “a very scanty 
range of courses.” This statement contrasts with Ivanovskaya’s initial 
enthusiasm about her studies there.°’? Thus, Ivanovskaya shows that the 
school was oppressive not only for her freedom-loving nature, but also 
for her intellectual ambitions that were not satisfied. In this way, as did 
other terrorist women of the PSR, Ivanovskaya had an opportunity to 
represent her gymnasium experience in terms of the dissatisfaction that 
signalled her rebellious character at such a young age. 


In the case of Konoplyannikova, however, her experience of the educa- 
tional system is represented quite differently. Neither Konoplyanni- 
kova’s autobiographical court speech nor any of her biographies written 
before and after the revolution contain information about her negative 
attitude toward the vocational school where she studied. The author of 
the book about Konoplyannikova from 1906 only wonders how, with 
her thirst for truth, she could have finished it.” Thus, Konoplyanni- 
kova’s biographer implies that the existing system of education was 
supposed to be oppressive for the character of the future revolutionary. 


527 Mullaney, Marie Marmo (1983), Revolutionary Women. Gender and the Socielist 
Revolutionary Role, New York: Praeger, 249. 

528 See Vladimirov 1906b, 45-47; M-in 1906, 7; Lelevich 1922, 12; Ivanovskaya 1925, 
90; Zhukovsky-Zhuk 1925, 250. 

52 T[vanovskaya 1925, 90. 
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But in the absence of any evidence that Konoplyannikova’s attitude to- 
ward school was similar to the one expressed by the above-mentioned 
female terrorists, the author of the work does not develop this issue. 


A. Khiriakov, in Konoplyannikova’s biography from 1919, however, 
writes explicitly that her school experience was only positive: 


At ten years old, she finished elementary school and then 
enrolled in a six-grade vocational school organized by the 
Establishment of Empress Maria. This school, apparently, 
left her with good memories. She was likely to have felt that 
she had received a boost in her spiritual development there, 
and considered herself obliged to this establishment. At 
least, when during the most successful operations of “the 
Combat Organization" someone suggested raiding the Es- 
tablishment of Empress Maria, Zinaida refused to partici- 
pate in it, saying that she had received her upbringing in the 
school of that establishment. **! 


In this quote, Khiriakov makes clear that Konoplyannikova did not feel 
at all oppressed while studying; on the contrary, she developed intellec- 
tually. The difference in Konoplyannikova’s attitude toward school and 
that of other female terrorists can be explained by the fact that the other 
women were born to educated parents and belonged to more privileged 
social classes than her. Their access to education was easier, which is 
why their attitude was more critical than Konoplyannikova’s, who 
likely was grateful for the very opportunity to study. 


In the cases of Sevastianova and Dantsig, who were also born in poor 
families and for whom education was not a given, authors of their bio- 
graphical accounts do not elaborate on their attitude toward their 
schools at all, but merely mention where Sevastianova and Dantsig 
studied.°*? None of these women left any positive or negative memories 


51 “10-TH eT OHA OKOHYMIa HayasIbHy!O IIKOJY M MOTOM NOCTYNHJA B 6-KJIACCHOE 
pemecJIeHHoe yy4HJIHNJe BeJOMCTBaA MMMepaTpuub Mapuu. OO stom yyunnme y Heé 
COXpaHWJIMCb, BHJHMO, XOpolive BOCHOMHHaHHA. Ona YYBCTBOBAJA, BEpOATHO, YTO 
TaM OOJYyJHJA TONYOK B CBOËM MYXOBHOM pa3BHTHu, H cuntTama ceOa Kak ObI 
0643AaHHOÑ IIO OTHOIICHHIO K 9ƏTOMY BEJOMCTBY. Ilo kpaňneň mepe, Kora, B NEpHON 
caMol yCINeINHOÑŇ ŅCATEJbHOCTH "boeBoli opraHu3alHu,” KTO-TO IpeIoOXHJI Haber 
Ha BeJOMCTBO HMUepatpuub! Mapun, 3unanga oTKa3aslacb Y4aCTBOBATS B 3TOM MEJNE, 
3aABMB, YTO MOJIYYHJIA B WIKONe ITOTO BEOMCTBa CBOé BOCIIUTaHHe” (Khiriakov 1919, 
65). 

532 See for example GARF, f. 5831, op. 1, d. 407, 1. 4-5, 7-9; Zvereva 1932, 221. 
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of their schools, the way Konoplyannikova did. Since the authors of 
Sevastianova’s and Dantsig’s biographies could not introduce their ex- 
perience in “typical” terms of dissatisfaction, they preferred not to write 
about the subject at all. 


To sum up, female PSR terrorists born in well-off families, as well as 
revolutionary men of their generation, were represented in revolution- 
ary auto/biographies as negative about their schools. The women’s first 
experience of formal education is introduced in these works as their first 
experience of being oppressed by the regime. School in these accounts 
was represented as a microcosm of the authoritarian state, where there 
was no place for freedom-loving children. By constructing future revo- 
lutionaries in this way, the authors of the auto/biographies represent 
them as people who had revolutionary characters from childhood. How- 
ever, none of Konoplyannikova’s biographers managed to fit her expe- 
rience into the above-mentioned narrative. As a woman born in a poor, 
uneducated family, she was not represented as oppressed by school 
rules; on the contrary, she was introduced as a person whose education 
was a privilege that helped her develop intellectually. Although the 
other women with social backgrounds similar to Konoplyannikova’s 
were not directly represented as having been oppressed by or having 
benefited from their schools in their auto/biographies, it is possible that 
the absence of such information in their cases was a sign that their ex- 
perience could not be placed in the narrative present in the auto/biog- 
raphies of the women of a more privileged social origin. Their experi- 
ence of being oppressed by the state was thus considered to have taken 
place in other circumstances. 


Since the main characters of the auto/biographies under study are future 
revolutionaries, they are generally not represented as simply coping 
with the conditions of their gymnasia. Often, the authors of the accounts 
of female terrorists relate that they fought with school authorities. For 
example, Spiridonova and Sture were introduced by their biographers, 
who wrote about their lives both before and after 1917, as lively and 
freedom-loving individuals who could not bear the formal and soulless 
regime in their schools. As a result, they were represented as having the 
reputation of mischief-makers among the teachers, who did not like 
Spiridonova’s and Sture’s disregard for the rules.°°? Even Konoplyan- 
nikova, who, as noted, did not have problems with school, is introduced 


53 Vladimirov 1906b, 45-46; M-in 1906, 7-9; Maria Aleksandrovna Spiridonova 
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by her biographers as someone who was not afraid to confront a teacher 
who lied.°*4 Thus, the women are represented as people who battled the 
oppressive regime in their gymnasia, and thus from an early age dis- 
played features of revolutionary warriors. In his account of Spiri- 
donova’s life, Prelooker goes farther than the authors who introduce her 
and other female terrorists as rebels in their schools. According to him, 
Spiridonova was arrested at the age of fifteen for participating in the 
meetings of the Society for the Protection of School Children.**> In this 
manner, Prelooker shows that Spiridonova’s fight with the school au- 
thorities was a politically motivated action connected to the protection 
of human rights. Thus, he represents Spiridonova as someone influ- 
enced by liberal ideas at school. None of the socialist authors writes 
about Spiridonova’s participation in the above organization, most likely 
in order not to distract from her socialist views. 


Scholars who have written about how the lives of revolutionary women 
in Russia were constructed by their supporters do not identify the strug- 
gle against school authorities as a narrative often present in such works. 
However, approaching the issue in a transnational perspective, it can be 
seen that struggle against school authorities is a common narrative in 
accounts of the childhood of future revolutionary terrorists. For exam- 
ple, Colvin writes that such an episode was part of Ulrike Meinhof s 
apologetic biography authored by her foster mother Renate Riemeck. 
By describing Meinhof’s rebellion against a teacher, Riemeck, accord- 
ing to Colvin, manages to construct her as a “stern, but compassionate 
angel-saint.”°°° This representation is reminiscent of how female PSR 
terrorists were constructed in revolutionary auto/biographies. 


It is worth mentioning that most female PSR terrorists represented as 
fighting with the school authorities are ethnic Russian women from 
privileged social backgrounds. It was they who had the easiest access 
to education compared to women from other ethnical and social back- 
grounds, and thus they could afford to fight for better conditions. 


In her research about autobiographies of populists, Hoogenboom writes 
that when women and men from lower social classes described their 
education, they demonstrated that their desire for education was radical 
in itself, since the social order prevented them from being schooled.°?’ 


54 Zinaida Vasilievna Konoplyannikova. 1906, 17; Khiriakov 1919, 66. 
535 Prelooker 1908, 292. 

536 Colvin 2009, 252. 
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This statement holds true even for auto/biographies of female PSR ter- 
rorists. The authors of these accounts represent the process of obtaining 
education as a struggle in the cases of Brilliant and Sevastianova, who 
were born respectively in a middle-class Jewish and a poor Russian 
family. 


Brilliant is represented by Ivanovskaya as a person who persistently had 
to fight with her family in order to have the opportunity for the educa- 
tion that she wanted.°*® Besides Brilliant’s fight with “backward” Jew- 
ish traditions, her struggle for education was also symbolic of her fight 
against the oppression of the regime. According to Shtakser, the educa- 
tion quota was seen by Jewish revolutionaries as the main symbol of 
oppression, and thus fighting for education was seen in their revolution- 
ary auto/biographies as part of a political struggle.>*? It seems that this 
holds true even for Ivanovskaya’s version of Brilliant’s life. 


In the case of Sevastianova, Zilberberg writes that her poor and unedu- 
cated parents wanted to “wrest from life” education for their children.>“° 
In this case, Sevastianova’s entire family is represented as fighting with 
the existing social order for their right for education and a consequent 
change in their oppressed situation. Thus, Sevastianova is represented 
as someone who grew up with the ideas of change and in opposition to 
the existing social order, which could help Zilberberg explain her future 
revolutionary activism. 


Attitudes toward higher education are seldom present in auto/biog- 
raphies of female PSR terrorists. However, the experience of higher ed- 
ucation is always noted in the revolutionary auto/biographies of female 
terrorists when appropriate.*4! Zvereva, in the biography of Dantsig, 
even explains why Dantsig did not have any higher education: “In 1899, 
it was not easy to enter an institution of higher learning, especially for 
a Jewess.”>* Such attention to higher education in revolutionary 
auto/biographies of female PSR terrorists shows that, according to the 
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540 “BEIpBaTb y KH3HH” (GARF, f. 5831, op. 1, d. 407, 1. 2). 
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standard of writing a revolutionary life, a revolutionary heroine was ex- 
pected to be highly educated. The reason must be connected to the view 
that higher education was important for future revolutionary heroes and 
heroines, since it helped them develop their world view, which prepared 
them for understanding the revolutionary ideas and consequent political 
activism. Moreover, the experience of higher education was often 
connected to the beginning of female terrorists’ political activism. Bi- 
ographers of Sture, Ekaterina Izmailovich and Dantsig mention their 
higher and professional education primarily in order to devote attention 
to the women’s participation in the student movement.** In other 
words, higher education is generally represented in the revolutionary 
auto/biographies of female terrorists as an important experience for the 
women’s awakening of consciousness and political radicalization. 


Disappointment in formal education received at institutions of higher 
learning is not a common topic in the auto/biographies of female PSR 
terrorists. Only in his biographical account of Sture does Zhukovsky- 
Zhuk mention that she began to feel “spiritual and mental dissatisfac- 
tion’**° while studying at Bestuzhev women’s courses in St. Petersburg. 
The reason for this dissatisfaction was, though, not directly disappoint- 
ment in official science, but the appearance of new intellectual ambi- 
tions and interests that came from Sture’s acquaintances with radical 
youth." 


In some cases, women’s desire to receive professional education was 
represented as closely connected to their social engagement. The au- 
thors of biographies of Frumkina, Fedorova, Sevastianova, and Dantsig, 
who were educated respectively as a midwife, teacher and paramedics, 
make clear that they all received their education because they wanted 
to work among common people in order to help change their difficult 
situation.**’ Thus, authors of accounts of future terrorists show that their 
desire to study was a sign of social engagement and awakening of con- 
sciousness; the future terrorists’ interest in getting professional educa- 
tion was represented as a sign of revolutionary character. 


583 See more about it in Mullaney 1983, 249; Kolonitsky 2017, 50. 
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4.3 Self-Education 


As it was mentioned earlier, future revolutionaries turned to self-edu- 
cation when they found that knowledge they received in the course of 
their formal studies was not sufficient for understanding the current sit- 
uation in Russia.*** Self-education could be conducted by revolutionar- 
ies on their own, in study circles or under the guidance of an experi- 
enced revolutionary, a “mentor.” In this section, I discuss how self-ed- 
ucation was represented in auto/biographies of female PSR terrorists as 
an awakening experience. 


Almost all the auto/biographies of female terrorists contain information 
that the women were studying on their own or in study circles. As for 
the contents of these self-studies, the authors of these works show that 
in some cases, the future terrorists studied in order to extend their gen- 
eral education; sometimes they did it in order to obtain knowledge of a 
more radical or revolutionary character not offered in the course of for- 
mal studies at all. 


Self-studies meant to extend general knowledge are not present in all 
the auto/biographies of female terrorists of the PSR. The authors of the 
pre-revolutionary biographies of Spiridonova, for example, highlighted 
that after she was not admitted to women’s courses due to her reputation 
as arebel at gymnasium, she dedicated her time to self-studies and man- 
aged to become a well-educated woman on her own.**” Likewise, the 
authors of the works about Konoplyannikova, Sevastianova and 
Ezerskaya note that these women read widely on their own.*°° Attention 
to the future terrorists’ self-education of general character in these cases 
can be explained by the fact that all three women received only profes- 
sional education, oriented strictly toward their future occupations. 
Thus, by mentioning the future terrorists’ self-studies, the authors show 
that they were well read, and thus able to understand revolutionary ideas 
and develop their political beliefs on the basis of these ideas equally 
well as future revolutionaries who received higher education. In addi- 
tion, in such cases the authors of revolutionary auto/biographies also 
represented women as people interested in obtaining knowledge, a fea- 
ture considered especially important for revolutionary women. 


548 See more about it in Hoogenboom 1996, 88; Morrissey 1998, 32. 
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Another type of self-studies mentioned more often in auto/biographies 
of female PSR terrorists are studies conducted in study circles. In gen- 
eral, the authors of such accounts explain that, although these studies 
were at least in part oriented toward receiving general knowledge as 
well, their purpose was to obtain the kind of knowledge that was not 
available at institutions of higher learning.*°! Moreover, the education 
that was acquired inside these circles normally helped people create 
revolutionary identity: a clear understanding of social and cultural is- 
sues that these studies were supposed to give was seen as the basis for 
future political activism.’ The authors of such accounts seldom go into 
details of how studies in circles were organized; they merely mention 
the woman’s participation in them in order to show that she had com- 
pleted her unofficial revolutionary education, and thus could be seen as 
a person with strong political beliefs ready for her future underground 
activities. 


More or less detailed descriptions of participation in her first study cir- 
cle are available only in the memoirs of Shkolnik, for whom it was the 
first experience of education at all. Born in a poor family in the Pale of 
Settlement, very much like other Jewish revolutionaries of a similar so- 
cial background, Shkolnik was obviously much more focused on the 
educational opportunities that the self-education circle offered her than 
were other female terrorists of the PSR.°*? Shkolnik writes in detail 
about meeting local girls who gathered not only to read forbidden liter- 
ature, but to learn history and geography as well. In addition, Shkolnik 
writes that Hannah, daughter of the local rabbi and leader of the circle, 
taught her to read and write.*** Shkolnik writes so much about the cir- 
cle, the way it functioned, and the knowledge that she received there 
because her experience was unique compared to many other terrorist 


551 See for example Vladimirov 1906b, 42; M-in 1906, 9, 11; Zinaida Vasilievna 
Konoplyannikova. 1906, 13; Ivanovskaya 1925, 90, 91; Zhukovsky-Zhuk 1925, 252; 
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women who received some formal education before participating in 
study circles. Besides, particular attention given by Shkolnik to her 
studies in the circle can be explained by a conclusion of Shtakser’s, who 
claims that such studies were extremely important for the identity of 
revolutionaries from the Pale of Settlement, who were proud to mention 
it in their autobiographical texts years later.” In her story about the 
secret study circle that Shkolnik attended later in Odessa, she does not 
go into detail. Similar to authors of other revolutionary auto/biograph- 
ical texts, she merely mentions the fact of her participation.>*° Since the 
experience of a study circle was no longer new for her, Shkolnik did not 
consider it necessary to write about it in detail, so she chose to construct 
her experience similarly to other female terrorists. 


The experience of self-studies was seen as something that united all 
revolutionaries, and thus, in general, the authors of auto/biographies of 
female PSR terrorists briefly mentioned that experience without going 
into detail. Exceptional attention to self-studies was given only in the 
auto/biographies of women who did not receive higher education or, as 
in Shkolnik’s case, had no education at all beside their studies in circles. 
More detailed information about self-studies was used in these accounts 
to show that the woman in question was educated enough to understand 
revolutionary ideas prior to her radicalization. 


Hoogenboom notes that in their autobiographies, some populist women 
included long lists of literature that they had read. According to her, the 
presence of these lists was directly connected to the gender (women had 
to include such lists in their autobiographies in order to be taken seri- 
ously as revolutionaries) and class (revolutionaries who stemmed from 
rich families and for whom education was easily affordable had no need 
to prove themselves to be educated) of each author.’ As for auto/bi- 
ographies of female PSR terrorists, long lists of literature are not very 
common there since, unlike the previous generation of female revolu- 
tionaries, they had easier access to education and thus did not feel the 
need to prove their knowledge. Usually, when such lists are included in 
women’s auto/biographies, they seem to have a different function from 
those of the populists discussed by Hoogenboom. 
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A list of literature consisting solely of scholarly works on different sub- 
jects is present only in the pre-revolutionary biography of Konoplyan- 
nikova.°*® Thus, very much in line with the tendency identified in the 
autobiographies of female populists, the author of her biography in- 
cludes this list to introduce Konoplyannikova as an educated person. 
Her lower-class background and the fact that she received only special- 
ized professional education was a good reason to provide evidence that 
Konoplyannikova managed to reach the educational level similar to that 
of other female terrorists on her own. 


Khiriakov’s biography of Konoplyannikova of 1919 includes a similar 
reading list, to which the author also adds works of Nikolay Mikhailov- 
sky (1842-1904), a theorist of the populists.°°? Such an addition shows 
that Khiriakov wanted to show Konoplyannikova not only as a well- 
read and educated person, but also as a person familiar with revolution- 
ary works that were considered important reading by Russian radicals. 


The reading lists available in the auto/biographies of other female PSR 
terrorists written both before and after the revolution include only rev- 
olutionary works. It shows that familiarity with revolutionary literature 
was considered to be an important feature of the future revolutionary 
terrorist, and the lists of literature that included works of radical authors 
were intended to prove that it was the case for these women. Such con- 
firmation of political enlightenment is, however, available only in the 
cases of Konoplyannikova and Sevastianova, who came from poor Rus- 
sian families, Shkolnik, who beside her poor origin also lacked any for- 
mal education, and Frumkina, who was educated as a midwife, a pro- 
fession that, according to some scholars, had a low status in pre-revo- 
lutionary Russia.°® Moreover, both Shkolnik and Frumkina were Jew- 
ish and thus hindered by the law in their access to education. In other 
words, lists of revolutionary readings were included only in the auto/bi- 
ographies of women for whom access to formal education was not easy 
in Russia at the turn of the century, and whose educational level was 
not as high as that of most female terrorists of the PSR. Ivanovskaya’s 
autobiography also includes such a list of literature, since she belonged 
to the generation of populist women that Hoogenboom writes about in 
her article; thus, it is possible to conclude that she included a list of her 
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revolutionary readings in her text in order to be taken seriously as a 
revolutionary, like other women of her generation. 


Especially remarkable is the case of Shkolnik, who could not name 
complicated works as examples of her revolutionary reading. However, 
in her memoirs, Shkolnik also finds it important to prove her familiarity 
with underground literature: she mentions the “forbidden” book “Four 
Brothers,” a revolutionary fairy tale, which was her first experience of 
reading such literature.°°! In this way, Shkolnik shows that she was not 
different from other, more educated, revolutionary women and had read 
forbidden books as well. 


The absence of similar narratives in the auto/biographies of women of 
privileged backgrounds and a higher educational level from the gener- 
ation of political terrorists of the beginning of the 20" century demon- 
strates that proof of an awakening of consciousness through reading 
revolutionary literature was not considered necessary in their case. 
These women’s power position in pre-revolutionary Russian society 
and their educational level were seen as guarantees of their familiarity 
with different readings, including revolutionary ones. 


A different connection between reading revolutionary books and future 
political activism is given in Frumkina’s letter to Vladimir Burtsev of 
March 2, 1907, which was written in prison three days after she was 
arrested for an assassination attempt. This is how Frumkina describes 
George Kennan’s*” book on Russian revolutionaries exiled to Siberia 
and Stepnyak-Kravchinsky’s Andrei Kozhukhov: 


While reading Kennan and similar books about the death 
and agony of Russian revolutionaries, such excruciating 
pain for them rose in me that only the thought of revenge 
and of the brightest direct combat of violators could calm 
me somewhat. When I read in Stepnyak’s book how at the 


561 This is how Shkolnik describes the contents of the book: “It tells the story of four 
brothers who were born and lived in a forest. They decide to travel, and start out in 
different directions. When they return, they recount the many acts of cruelty they have 
seen and met within the world, and discuss measures to bring about justice and equal- 
ity” (Sukloff 1915, 25). The same passage is also available in Shkolnik 1927, 246. 

56 George Kennan (1845-1924) was an American reporter and explorer who sympa- 
thized with Russian revolutionaries and wrote a book in 1891 about their life in Sibe- 
rian exile (see more about him in Hundley, Helen (2000), George Kennan and the 
Russian Empire: How America’s Conscience Became an Enemy of Tsarism, No. 277, 
Kennan Institute for Advanced Russian Studies, Woodrow Wilson International Cen- 
ter for Scholars). 
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sight of his comrades (before their execution), Andrei Ko- 
zhukhov was totally moved by one feeling, one desire - to 
be on the scaffold with them - I experienced the same thing 
and realized then once and for all that there is no greater 
happiness, nothing more honourable — in the world.°™ 


Frumkina represents her reading experience here as the story of her ac- 
ceptance of the terrorist struggle. According to her, books about revo- 
lutionaries encouraged her to participate in political violence in order to 
take revenge for the suffering of previous generations of revolutionary 
fighters. Frumkina explains her decision in terms of the emotions that 
she experienced, and thus represents her decision in a feminizing way. 
At the same time, the explanations that Frumkina offers are formulated 
in accordance with how theorists of the PSR reasoned about political 
terrorism as self-sacrifice of the revolutionary, who was to offer his/her 
own life for the right to assassinate. Thus, Frumkina shows that she also 
had theoretical considerations when she made her decisions, although 
she was initially driven exclusively by emotions. 


Frumkina’s explanations about how revolutionary readings influenced 
her were, however, unique; no other revolutionary auto/biography rep- 
resents the reading experience of a future terrorist as leading to political 
violence. Why Frumkina was the only one comfortable writing about 
her violent urges might be that she wrote the words quoted above in a 
private letter, which was initially not meant to be published. In her au- 
tobiography, written before her execution, Frumkina does not write 
about Kennan and Stepnyak-Kravchinsky at all. Instead, she briefly 
writes about her interest in populist literature and as her favourite author 
mentions particularly Gleb Uspensky (1843-1902), who was very pop- 
ular with radical intelligentsia for numerous stories and sketches of 
peasant life, which was otherwise totally unfamiliar to Russian intellec- 
tuals.°° Frumkina’s biographer Figner not only writes about Uspensky, 


563 “TIpu rennt Kennana H T.I. KHAI O rHOesIM M MyKax PyCCKHX PeBOJIONMOHEPoR, 
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O caMOM spKOM HemocpeycTBeHHOM OoppOe C HaCHJbHHKAMH — MOTHA MEHA 
HECKOJIbÞKO ycuoKkonTs. Korga s untasa KHuTy Crennska, kak Anapeti Koxyxos npu 
BHIE TOBapuneï (mepeg UX Ka3HbIO), BeCb Ob OXBAYCH OJHHM YYBCTBOM, OMHHM 
XEJAHHEM — ÕbITb Ha IWAHOTE BMeCTe C HHMH — A TO Ke CaMOe NeEpekKHBaNAa H MOHAA 
Tora pa3 HaBcerga, YTO GOJbINErO cuacTbA, Oomee MOYËTHOTO — HET Ha CBeTe” 
(‘Pisma F. Frumkinoi’ 1908, 19). 

5&4 Frumkina 1907, 93. See more on Uspensky and the significance of his works for 
the radical intelligentsia in Mondry 2004, 479-480. 
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but connects Frumkina’s interest in his works to her political radicali- 
zation. Figner, however, does not mention Frumkina’s wish to partici- 
pate in political terrorism, but claims that Uspensky’s books taught her 
to love the common people, a statement that would work in any revolu- 
tionary auto/biography at that time.°® Thus, like Frumkina herself, 
Figner connects her reading experience to the emotional sphere. How- 
ever, Figner represents this emotional connection in keeping with the 
general idea of the “good” woman, who is driven by love; this is quite 
different from the explanations in Frumkina’s letter, where she writes 
about hatred of the regime as an outcome of her reading, a feeling that 
would hardly characterize a “good” woman. 


In her biographical works on Sevastianova, Zilberberg also names 
Uspensky as the favourite author of the future terrorist, who, according 
to Zilberberg, could not part with Uspensky’s books because, in Sevas- 
tianova’s opinion, Uspensky wrote the truth about common people’s 
lives.°© Although Zilberberg does not explicitly elaborate on Sevas- 
tianova’s love for the common people in this case, she does, however, 
show that her interest in Uspensky’s works was connected to that feel- 
ing, which the author identifies as one of Sevastianova’s driving 
forces.°°7 


All these examples demonstrate that in auto/biographies of female PSR 
terrorists created for publication, the authors tended to represent 
women’s experience of revolutionary reading in feminizing gendered 
terms. 


A long list of revolutionary works that she read is also present in 
Ivanovskaya’s autobiography. She, however, represents the influence 
that this kind of reading had on her in quite rational terms. Ivanovskaya 
writes directly that good ideas from the books changed her mind.*°* 
Thus, Ivanovskaya shows that the list of literature in her case was in- 
cluded in the autobiography to prove that she had read the “obligatory” 
revolutionary works, and thus managed to accumulate the ideas that 
made a revolutionary out of her. 


In sum, future female terrorists’ reading revolutionary literature was in- 
troduced as an emotional experience in pre-revolutionary auto/biog- 
raphies that, according to the authors, led the women toward political 


56 Pamiyati Frumkinoi i Berdyagina, 10. 

566 Pamfilova-Zilberberg 1910; GARF, f. 5831, op. 1, d. 407, 1. 33-34. 
567 See Pamfilova-Zilberberg 1910; GARF, f. 5831, op. 1, d. 407, 1. 4. 
568 T[vanovskaya 1925, 90. 
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radicalism. Accounts that were intended for publication normally con- 
nected these emotional experiences to the development of love for the 
common people, while Frumkina’s autobiographical private letter con- 
nected her revolutionary reading to the urge to commit a political assas- 
sination and her wish to take revenge. At the same time, the autobiog- 
raphies include more rational explanations than do biographies: Frum- 
kina explains her wish to assassinate in terms of the political program 
of the PSR, whereas Ivanovskaya does not connect her reading experi- 
ence to the emotional sphere at all. Ivanovskaya highlights that these 
were only the revolutionary ideas that she received from illegal books. 


In her memoirs, Shkolnik represents her reading in terms of political 
struggle, which reminds one of how women of a lower-class back- 
ground discussed their right to formal education: “My mother beat me; 
she burned the books which I read by stealth - she was illiterate and 
considered reading a waste of time - but I bravely bore the persecution 
of my mother and elder sister, and nothing could kill my desire to learn 
about that life.”°© Such a vivid description of Shkolnik’s struggle for 
knowledge and the obstacles in her way was intended to show her de- 
termination to study and develop her political consciousness, and thus, 
prove that she was in the process of her awakening. In addition, illiterate 
and oppressive members of her family represented here as the main hin- 
drance on Shkolnik’s path toward political awakening symbolize the 
supposed backwardness of the Jewish community." The personal 
struggle to achieve the status of an educated person, according to 
Shtakser, provided Jewish revolutionaries with an enhanced feeling of 
self-worth. This is why, like other revolutionaries from the Pale of Set- 
tlement, Shkolnik did not represent herself as a passive recipient of ed- 
ucation, but showed that she had to take risks in order to get an educa- 
tion.°’! Simultaneously, Shkolnik constructs herself here as a fighter 
against the existing order even before she began her political activism. 
According to Shtakser, the education quota was seen by Jewish revolu- 
tionaries as the main symbol of oppression, and thus fighting for edu- 
cation was seen as part of a political struggle.°”” 


5 Sukloff 1915, 34. The same passage is also present in Shkolnik 1927, 252. 

570 Shtakser shows in her book that such representations of traditional Jewish families 
as backward and hindering future revolutionaries’ political development were quite 
common in autobiographies written by both male and female revolutionaries from the 
Pale of Settlement (Shtakser 2014, 45). 

571 See on the meaning of education for Jewish revolutionaries in Shtakser 2014, 39. 
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Self-education in auto/biographies of female PSR terrorists is some- 
times represented as a process that was taking places under the guidance 
of a more politically enlightened person. It reminds one of a symbolic 
pattern often present in texts about revolutionary heroes and heroines in 
which a relatively naive person (“disciple”) is made to see the light by 
an emissary of the new enlightenment (“mentor”). 


In pre-revolutionary biographies of female PSR terrorists, the mentor 
of the future revolutionary heroine is most often a mysterious, almost 
invisible male character. For example, Vladimirov connects Spiri- 
donova’s political awakening to her contact with an exiled male revo- 
lutionary who gave her illegal literature.*”* Vladimirov gives neither the 
name nor the political affiliation of Spiridonova’s mentor. In the same 
manner, the author of the pre-revolutionary biography of Konoplyanni- 
kova mentions a sectarian whom she met when she was still studying. 
The sectarian presumably converted her to Tolstoianism,°” a utopian 
religious trend that emerged under the influence of Leo Tolstoy’s 
(1828-1910) religious and philosophical doctrine, and he held long con- 
versations with Konoplyannikova*’® No further information about this 
mysterious male figure is provided in the text. Interestingly, in both 
cases the mentor disappears from later accounts of the women’s lives.’ 
Shtakser has observed a similar tendency in autobiographies of Jewish 
revolutionaries from the Pale of Settlement: older revolutionaries who 
bring young people into the revolutionary subculture normally disap- 
pear from autobiographical narratives directly after the young people 
have joined the movement. Shtakser connects this disappearance to the 
youthful character of the revolutionary subculture, where there was no 
place for older people. As a result, authors of revolutionary autobiog- 
raphies represented themselves as part of that youthful subculture and 
omitted their mentors from their narratives.>”* In the case of female PSR 


53 See more about it in Clark 2000[1981], 49; Liljeström 2000, 87; Liljeström 2004, 
52-53; Shtakser 2014, 69. 

574 Vladimirov 1906b, 46. 

575 The author of the biography that contains information about this sectarian writes 
later that Konoplyannikova was accused of Tolstoianism while working at school (see 
Zinaida Vasilievna Konoplyannikova. 1906, 14). 

576 Zinaida Vasilievna Konoplyannikova. 1906, 13. 

577 In the case of Spiridonova, the mysterious mentor figure might have been inspired 
by her mentor and fiancé Vladimir Volsky. However, Spiridonova herself and her 
biographers tried to avoid mentioning him in their texts because Volsky was married, 
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terrorists, such explanations, however, do not seem plausible because, 
first, the authors of Spiridonova’s and Konoplyannikova’s biographies 
did not represent these mentors as older people, and second, none of 
these women had ever mentioned mentors in their own autobiograph- 
ical texts. It seem that in their case, the mysterious figure of the mentor 
was included in their biographical accounts in order to show that the 
women reached awakening under the guidance of experienced revolu- 
tionaries, and thus were to be taken seriously in their revolutionary 
roles. 


After 1917, biographers of terrorist women did not write much about 
mentors. Only in her work about Sevastianova from 1919 does Zilber- 
berg write about her older brothers, who shared their political ideals 
with Sevastianova when she was still living with her birth family.*” In 
this case, the mentors are no longer mysterious figures, but the people 
that Sevastianova grew up with. However, unlike the authors of the bi- 
ographies of Spiridonova and Konoplyannikova, Zilberberg does not 
elaborate much on the role that Sevastianova’s brothers played in her 
political radicalization. This is evidence that after the revolution, the 
narrative about the mentor was no longer considered necessary in the 
revolutionary biography of a female PSR terrorist. 


As for autobiographical works written by female terrorists of the PSR, 
the women who mention mentors in their texts write about these people 
quite enthusiastically. For example, Shkolnik connects the beginning of 
her revolutionary education to the influence of Hannah, a “free-think- 
ing” daughter of the local rabbi: Hannah taught her to read and write, 
and later introduced her to “forbidden” books and underground political 
activities on behalf of the Bund.5®° 


In her autobiography, Ivanovskaya represents the influence of a few 
mentors as crucial for her political radicalization. First, she makes it 
clear that she was sent to school only because of the influence that for- 
mer Decembrist®*! Mikhail Bodisko (1803-1867), who happened to 
move to her native village, had on her father.*** Thus, Ivanovskaya 
shows that the very opportunity of her intellectual awakening was con- 
nected to the influence of a former revolutionary; thus, she constructed 


59 GARF, f. 5831, op. 1, d. 407, 1. 3-5. 

580 Sukloff 1915, 23-33; Shkolnik 1927, 245-247. 
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herself (as her generation of revolutionaries was normally constructed 
in different revolutionary works) as an heir to the first revolutionary 
wave in Russia. Second, Ivanovskaya, as noted above, writes about the 
revolutionary influence of her older brother Vasily, who, first, took part 
in organizing the study circle where Ivanovskaya was active during her 
school years, and second, introduced her to the radical youth that fre- 
quented his apartment in Moscow, where Ivanovskaya spent some time 
after she finished school. Among the people she met there, Ivanovskaya 
writes particularly about an “unusual girl,” Maria Subbotina,°*? who 
had just returned from “the people,” and who influenced Ivanovskaya’s 
decision to begin her radical activities.°*4 Ivanovskaya writes explicitly 
that Subbotina’s influence was crucial for her radicalization, and thus, 
like Shkolnik, makes it clear that she was inspired by a woman in her 
political activism. Interestingly, in Ivanovskaya’s biography by 
Tyutchev, only her older brother is introduced as Ivanovskaya’s men- 
tor." The influence of Subbotina is not mentioned at all. 


In general, thus, mentors are not present in many accounts of female 
PSR terrorists; in pre-revolutionary accounts they are mostly invisible; 
after 1917 mentors are present only in the accounts of women from ear- 
lier generation of revolutionaries (Ivanovskaya) and poor families (Se- 
vastianova and Shkolnik), the ones for whom knowledge and education 
were not a given, which made it necessary to prove their level of revo- 
lutionary knowledge. Most female terrorists of the PSR, however, are 
represented as gaining the necessary knowledge from other sources. 


It is remarkable that female mentors appear only in autobiographical 
accounts written by the female terrorists, while the biographers of these 
women write exclusively about male mentors. It shows that, according 
to the women’s biographers, if a revolutionary heroine reached revolu- 
tionary consciousness under the guidance of another revolutionary, it 
was male guidance that led her toward political activism. Such attention 
to male mentorship of female disciples is a direct reference to the rela- 
tionship between the sexes accepted in Russian upper- and middle-class 
society at that time, where the man was expected to be a tutor of his 


583 Maria Dmitrievna Subbotina (1854-1878) was a member of the Fritchi circle, who 
in 1876 joined the populist group of the separatists, was tried in the trial of the fifty 
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wife.*8° However, the women themselves tended to write about female 
influence when such was the case, and thus they adapted the discursive 
practice of writing a revolutionary life to the actual events of their lives 
and avoided representing their experiences through the gendered stere- 
otypes that existed in society. 


4.4 Professional Life 


Some terrorist women had experience of professional life before they 
dedicated their lives to the cause of revolution. Authors of their auto/bi- 
ographies enthusiastically mention the future terrorists’ professional 
experience in order to explain their political radicalization. Most often, 
this occurred in revolutionary auto/biographies of middle-class women 
who worked among poor people, and thus had an opportunity to see 
their sufferings at close range in the course of their work. For example, 
Frumkina, who was born in a well-off family, wrote in her autobiog- 
raphy of 1907 that her first direct acquaintance with the situation of 
poor people happened while she was working as a midwife among 
workers in Lodz. Similar explanations for Frumkina’s political radical- 
ization are given as well in her biography authored by Figner.°*’ 


Interestingly, seeing others’ suffering is represented as an awakening 
experience even in the case of educated women from lower classes who, 
as noted above, had personal experience of poverty. In Sevastianova’s 
biography of 1919, her work among the common people is represented 
by Zilberberg as equally important for Sevastianova’s political awak- 
ening as for Frumkina, who was not born in poverty.*** Thus, Zilber- 
berg shows that Sevastianova was driven primarily by her altruism 
when she decided to become politically active, since it was the suffering 
of others and not her own birth family that influenced her decision. 


The situation with Konoplyannikova is, however, totally different. As 
noted above, neither she nor any of her biographers represented the pov- 
erty of Konoplyannikova’s birth family as important for her political 
radicalization. At the same time, Konoplyannikova introduced in the 
court speech her work as a village teacher as crucial for her awakening, 
since it gave her an opportunity to see oppression at close range. 


586 See more about it in Yukina 2007, 72. 
587 Frumkina 1907, 93; Pamiyati Frumkinoi i Berdyagina, 10-11. 
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Konoplyannikova spoke about her work in two different villages, in Li- 
fland, Estonia, and in an ethnic Russian region. However, her experi- 
ence of seeing poverty and oppression is represented as awakening only 
with respect to her work in the Estonian village, where she also noted 
the results of the policy of Russification conducted by the authorities. 
Konoplyannikova’s biographers, who wrote their works before and af- 
ter 1917, do not mention poverty as awakening for Konoplyannikova, 
but highlight exclusively Russification as the issue that stimulated her 
social and political engagement.” In this way, both Konoplyannikova 
and her biographers make it clear that the driving force of her activism 
was the suffering of others that Konoplyannikova could personally re- 
late to, but suffering of common people of other ethnic backgrounds, 
which she, an ethnic Russian, did not undergo herself. This shows that 
Konoplyannikova and her biographers wanted to avoid representing her 
as having strong personal reasons for becoming politically active, but 
instead to introduce her activism as motivated exclusively by her social 
engagement. 


It is also interesting to note that Konoplyannikova, despite her social 
origin, writes about her experience of awakening similarly to the mid- 
dle-class Frumkina, who became aware of the situation in the country 
only after she had worked among the common people. According to 
Budnitsky, the social status of women like Konoplyannikova was 
higher than at their birth since they were now educated, and thus be- 
longed to the intelligentsia.°?' In this case, it is also clear that 
Konoplyannikova and her biographers represent her experience of 
awakening as the experience of a middle-class woman, and thus con- 
struct her experience of education as escape from her social class, a 
phenomenon that was observed by Brooks in his analysis of revolution- 
ary biographies of people born in lower-class families.” Thus, educa- 
tion gave Konoplyannikova an opportunity to avoid representing her 
experience as that of a peasant and to make it resemble the experiences 
of women from higher social classes. This tendency shows that at least 
in the eyes of Konoplyannikova and her biographers, the revolutionary 
heroine was supposed to be an altruistic woman from a privileged social 


589 See Konoplyannikova’s court speech, reprinted in’Zinaida Vasilievna Konoplyan- 
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group and not a person from a poor family who had her own experience 
of suffering. 


Working among poor people gave future terrorists an opportunity to 
help them, which, according to their auto/biographies, the women ea- 
gerly did. Konoplyannikova, Fedorova and Khrenkova, who, according 
to these accounts, worked as village teachers, dedicated their time to 
conducting enlightening work among the peasants.**? According to Zil- 
berberg’s biography of 1919, Sevastianova, a paramedic, tried to give 
moral support to poor sick people." Her efforts, however, according 
to the author, showed Sevastianova that she could not change people’s 
lives for the better on her own, the realization that led her to political 
radicalization.” In this way, authors of revolutionary auto/biographies 
represent the above-mentioned women not only as socially engaged, but 
also as individuals who wanted to help the common people in practice, 
work that they later continued in the ranks of the PSR. 


Political radicalization of women who worked as village teachers is nor- 
mally explained by persecution by the authorities, who reacted to the 
future terrorists’ enlightening initiatives and in the end sacked them.*”° 
This is how, for example, Konoplyannikova, in her court speech, de- 
scribed her working conditions: “The conditions there were as follows: 
the gendarme lived in front of the school, the constable lived behind the 
school, the priest lived at a nearby mountain and the acolyte next to 
him, and all four wrote denunciations of me.’**’ Persecution by agents 
of the state are represented in the revolutionary auto/biographies of ter- 
rorist women as ideological oppression coming from the structures of 
an authoritarian state. In this way, even before their political radicaliza- 
tion, the women are represented as staying in opposition to the regime, 
a representation meant to explain their future activism. 


53 Konoplyannikova’s court speech, reprinted in ’Zinaida Vasilievna Konoplyanni- 
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The future revolutionaries were also represented as people who used 
their workplaces to conduct a political struggle against the regime. 
Konoplyannikova, in her court speech as well as in all her later biog- 
raphies, describes her professional life as a constant fight with local au- 
thorities, who did not approve of her teaching methods and enlightening 
work with peasants.°”® Zilberberg, in her 1919 account, mentions Se- 
vastianova’s attempts to protest rules at her workplace that she consid- 
ered unacceptable to her patients.*°? Shkolnik, on her part, actively par- 
ticipated in a strike organized by the Bund in the tailor workshop where 
she was employed at that time, which resulted in her losing work.°°° 
Shkolnik is not the only revolutionary from the Pale of Settlement who 
wrote at length in her autobiographical text about participation in a 
strike; according to Shtakser, such activism prior to participation in the 
revolutionary underground in the autobiographies of Jewish revolution- 
aries from the Pale of Settlement was considered to be an expression of 
self-respect and a sign of activist identity essential for a future revolu- 
tionary.©' Shkolnik wrote about her participation in the strike very 
much like other Jewish revolutionaries, starting with the hardships that 
she endured at her workplace, but instead highlighting her consequent 
participation in the strike, which was a sign of her self-assertion.°°” That 
is why although Shkolnik was sacked from the tailor shop because of 
her participation in the strike, she does not display any regrets about it 
in the memoirs: 


This circumstance created quite an impression on the work- 
ing-men, who regarded me as a sufferer. When I think of it 
now and to what it subsequently led, I am deeply grateful 
to fate, although it is true that, from that time, I became a 
source of worry and torture to our family. © 


Shkolnik shows here that she was considered to be a victim when she 
was sacked and probably felt like one as well. However, in her memoirs, 
she writes about her feelings from 1915, when she already knew that 
her future political activism would make a recognized revolutionary 
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PSR heroine out of her. Thus, Shkolnik represents the loss of work as 
the first step of her political activism, without which she would never 
have become a model revolutionary in the eyes of her comrades. 


It was not usual at the beginning of the 20" century for upper-class 
women to have the experience of professional life. Ezerskaya, however, 
was one of the few upper-class women who worked before she became 
politically active. That experience of Ezerskaya’s is discussed enthusi- 
astically by the authors of her revolutionary biographies. The social po- 
sition of Ezerskaya, who was a married upper-class woman from an 
aristocratic family, must be why her professional life is represented dif- 
ferently from that of other female terrorists. Ezerskaya’s biographer 
Lelevich particularly stresses that despite her privileged social origin, 
Ezerskaya was always interested in working, a fact that puzzled her 
aristocratic friends.“ Another biographer of Ezerskaya, Orestova, di- 
rectly connects Ezerskaya’s professional training as a dentist to her 
wish to earn her own money. Thus, in both cases, Ezerskaya’s work- 
ing experience is represented as differentiating her from other upper- 
class women, which helped the biographers to construct Ezerskaya as 
an unusual woman who did not belong to the social class she was born 
in, and whose wish to leave her social environment was the natural out- 
come of this. The authors of revolutionary auto/biographies from the 
19 century have shown that disappointment in the upper class was rep- 
resented there as an essential experience for political radicalization at 
that time.°°° That is why it is possible to conclude that Ezerskaya’s pro- 
fessional life and her path to it are included in her revolutionary biog- 
raphies as a sign of her disappointment in the upper class, and thus as 
an awakening experience. Due to her social origin, which was similar 
to the social origin of most populist women, Ezerskaya’s political radi- 
calization was constructed as a disappointment in her social class, as it 
was constructed even in the case of populists. However, similar expla- 
nations do not appear in works about other terrorist women of the PSR, 
since their social backgrounds were different from those of revolution- 
aries of the earlier generation. 
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4.5 Historical Events 


In her article on Russian female autobiographies, Sheila Fitzpatrick has 
identified a tendency for women to structure their narratives around the 
public events that they witnessed during their lifetime.°°’ Even Hoogen- 
boom writes that political awakening of future populists was often rep- 
resented in their autobiographies as the result of influence of particular 
historical events on them.°°® However, references to historical events 
are rarely present in revolutionary auto/biographies of female PSR ter- 
rorists. The only historical event is cited in some of these works as an 
awakening experience is the Revolution of 1905 in Russia. 


Pre-revolutionary auto/biographies normally do not mention the events 
of 1905 in connection with the women’s awakening of consciousness. 
However, the authors of the biographies of Lidiya Sture, Lidiya Rud- 
neva and Maria Spiridonova, all written in the late 1920s or 1930s, pay 
particular attention to the strong impression that the revolution of 1905 
made on them. All these accounts clearly show January 9, the so-called 
“Bloody Sunday,” the day when a peaceful workers’ manifestation was 
fired upon by order of the tsar, as crucial for the women’s radicalization 
and decision to join the revolutionary underground.®” None of the ear- 
lier biographers of Spiridonova, the only one above-mentioned woman 
whose life story was written both before and after the revolution, how- 
ever, connects her radicalization to 1905 (nor mention the revolution at 
all). This demonstrates that the revolution of 1905 became an important 
narrative in revolutionary auto/biographies only in the late 1920s. Such 
attention to the events of 1905 in the revolutionary auto/biographies 
written during the early Soviet period must be connected to the increas- 
ing research on the revolutionary movement in Russia at that time, 
where the events of 1905 were seen as an important step on the way to 
the revolutions of 1917.°!° By connecting the beginning of female ter- 
rorists’ political activism to the events of 1905, their biographers tried 
to write their struggle into the revolutionary history of Russia in order 
to show that, as were Bolshevik heroes and heroines, they were also a 
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part of the revolutionary movement in Russia. This narrative was obvi- 
ously considered important for the revolutionary auto/biographies since 
even the maximalist Irina Kakhovskaya, in her autobiographical ac- 
count from 1959, describes “Bloody Sunday” as the historical event that 
made a revolutionary out of her. ©! 


The events of the revolution of 1905, however, are not represented as 
radicalizing in the cases of other female terrorists. They are mentioned 
as an experience of radicalization only in the biographies of the above- 
mentioned women, who had particular social backgrounds. Sture and 
Kakhovskaya were both offspring of aristocratic, upper-class families. 
Spiridonova came from the family of a non-hereditary noble and 
worked in the noble assembly. Although the exact social background of 
Rudneva is not known, according to her biographer E.N., before be- 
coming a political activist Rudneva worked in zemstvo, which also im- 
plies a privileged position in pre-revolutionary Russian society. In other 
words, due to the circumstances of their early lives, these women did 
not have contact with the common people, and they learned about the 
hardships that the unprivileged population of Russia underwent only 
because of the publicity that “Bloody Sunday” received. Hoogenboom 
has shown that in autobiographies of populist women from upper-class 
families, the authors tend to show different evidence of their direct con- 
tacts with representatives of the oppressed classes in order to explain 
the populists’ future social and political engagement.®!* Evidence of 
this kind is unusual in the auto/biographies of female PSR terrorists. 
However, references to the events of 1905 in the revolutionary auto/bi- 
ographies of terrorist women from an upper-class background seem to 
have taken the place of references to direct contact with the common 
people in auto/biographies of populists. 


4.6 Religion 


According to Barbara Alpern Engel and Donna Oliver, for Russian fe- 
male radicals in the 19" century participation in political terrorism was 


611 This is how Kakhovskaya describes her impressions from January 9, 1905: “...the 
Tsar and the people - I still did believe in it this morning... And that's how it is in 
reality. Here it is - unity ... Yes, it did open my eyes.” (“...uapb H Hapog - í Beb 
CerogHA YTPOM CIQË BEpHJA B 3TO... A BOT KAK OHO ObIBaeT B HEÄCTBHTEJIbHOCTH. BOT 
OHO - equHeHne... Ja, u y Mena packpsiinch ryia3a’’). (See Kakhovskaya, Irina (1959), 
‘Gorky 9 yanvarya 1905 goda,” in Novy mir, No. 3, 219-220). 

612 See more about it in Hoogenboom 1996, 86. 
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connected to the Christian ideas that were dear to many of them. These 
scholars write that revolutionary women wanted to emulate Christ by 
sacrificing their lives for the cause of revolution.®'? Piety, according to 
Mogilner, was one of the characteristics of the Jewish revolutionary 
heroine in the literature of the revolutionary underground at the begin- 
ning of the 20" century.°!* Although the auto/biographies of female 
PSR terrorists had features of religious writings, only one of these 
women, Maria Benevskaya, was represented by her biographers as pi- 
ous. The authors make a direct connection between Benevskaya’s reli- 
gious beliefs and her political awakening. 


The authors of Benevskaya’s biographies, Savinkov, who wrote about 
her before the revolution, and Vladimir Zenzinov,°!> who wrote his 
memoirs in the 1950s in emigration, do not mention the books Be- 
nevskaya read, the life experiences she had or the people who influ- 
enced her. According to Savinkov, Benevskaya quoted the Bible in or- 
der to explain her reasons for participating in terrorism: she wanted to 
sacrifice her soul, her most precious possession, for the sake of the com- 
mon people.°'® Zenzinov also explains Benevskaya’s participation in 
terrorism by her wish to sacrifice herself.°'’ In general, Benevskaya is 
described by many of her contemporaries as the only female terrorist of 
her generation who was a believer and never parted with the Bible.°!® 
This unusual impression that Benevskaya made, unlike other terrorist 
women, must be the reason why her biographers paid particular atten- 
tion to her piety and represented it as the main source of her awakening 
of consciousness. 


While Savinkov only writes about Benevskaya’s piety with admiration, 
Zenzinov also admits that in revolutionary circles, her piety was con- 
sidered funny by many.°!” Thus, political radicalism stemming from pi- 
ety was not seen as an acceptable narrative in revolutionary auto/biog- 
raphies from the beginning of the 20" century.” It is no wonder that in 
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her memoirs, written in the Soviet Union, Valentina Popova, also a 
member of Savinkov’s Combat Organization, downplays Benevskaya’s 
religious interests. Popova does not mention that Benevskaya was pi- 
ous, but merely wonders how a former follower of Tolstoians could be- 
come a political terrorist. Popova compares Benevskaya’s path from 
Tolstoianism to political terrorism to the similar path taken by a mem- 
ber of a maximalist terrorist group, Natalia Klimova (1885-1918), who 
was also a Tolstoian prior to her participation in political violence.™! 
The above-mentioned case of Konoplyannikova, who, according to her 
biographers, was also a follower of Tolstoy, demonstrates that being a 
Tolstoian before participating in political terrorism was a common ex- 
perience for some terrorist women. Thus, by mentioning Tolstoianism 
and not Benevskaya’s religious beliefs, Popova constructs her as similar 
to other female terrorists, and in this way avoids representing Be- 
nevskaya as different from other recognized revolutionary heroines. 


4.7 Private Life 


Some women who joined terrorist ranks at the beginning of the 20" 
century were married or involved with men before they made such de- 
cisions. According to Shtakser, the attitude toward marriage in the rev- 
olutionary movement was complicated, since the fact of being married 
made someone unlikely to engage in self-sacrifice. Simultaneously, 
however, there seems to have been a measure of approval for a relation- 
ship with a fellow comrade.” As for revolutionary auto/biographies, it 
has been discovered by previous researchers that the private life of rev- 
olutionary heroes and heroines was rarely mentioned there, since revo- 
lutionary lives were expected to be dedicated only to public activities.°” 
Information about one’s private life would only appear when the revo- 
lutionary’s personal connections could shed light on her/his political 
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activism.°”4 Information about the private lives of female PSR terrorists 
does not appear in their autobiographies at all, which confirms the con- 
clusions of previous researchers that revolutionary women tended to 
omit this side of their lives in order to adapt their narratives to the ge- 
neric male model.®> For the purpose of writing about the women’s po- 
litical awakening, the authors of their biographies, however, sometimes 
discuss their private lives. 


The information about female terrorists’ private lives becomes more sa- 
lient in works created after the revolution. For example, Ezerskaya’s 
married status is only briefly mentioned in her obituary of 1915: its au- 
thor merely notes that Ezerskaya left her family and moved to St. Pe- 
tersburg.°’° However, the authors of Ezerskaya’s biographies written 
after 1917 are more eager to write about the nature of her marriage and 
the reasons for her leaving her family to become a revolutionary. Lele- 
vich describes Ezerskaya’s married life as empty and genteel, which 
was disappointing for a woman who hoped to find an intellectual men- 
tor in her husband, a former political activist. The feeling of general 
dissatisfaction with her life is represented by Lelevich as the main rea- 
son behind Ezerskaya’s decision to leave her family.” Orestova does 
not write negatively about Ezerskaya’s marriage, but mentions that she 
could not bear to live in the “philistine environment” of the upper class 
any longer, and left her family to earn her own living.©’* Thus, in the 
latter two cases, the authors show that Ezerskaya’s married life was a 
hindrance on the path of her intellectual, professional and political de- 
velopment. The authors make it clear that Ezerskaya could start a new 
life of professional and political activism only after she had left her 
family, which demonstrates that Ezerskaya was not free to make such 
decisions while she was still married. 


Although S. Ivanov, the author of Sofiya Khrenkova’s biography of 
1924, does not discuss the nature of her marriage, he mentions that 
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Khrenkova began enlightening work with peasants, which later devel- 
oped into political commitment, only after her husband’s death.°? 
Thus, Ivanov, shows that Khrenkova’s marriage was also a hindrance 
to her political development since she was not politically active before 
her husband’s death, although “her soul craved for social activism.”°°° 


Hence, it is possible to conclude that most often, the private and family 
lives of female PSR terrorists were mentioned in their biographical ac- 
counts as a hindrance. This is reminiscent of Brooks’s conclusion, in 
his research on revolutionary auto/biographies of the Bolsheviks in 
Pravda, that families of revolutionaries were rarely mentioned in these 
documents, but were represented exclusively as a burden, especially for 
women.°?! Since the private lives of female terrorists were not men- 
tioned in revolutionary biographies before the revolution, it can be con- 
cluded that after 1917, biographical works about them were influenced 
by the discursive practice of writing revolutionary lives that existed 
among the Bolsheviks. 


4.9 Summary: Class-Bound Narratives 


The manner in which the awakening of consciousness of female PSR 
terrorists is represented in their auto/biographies provides an oppor- 
tunity to draw conclusions about the typical narrative of that kind. The 
discursive differences between narratives of the early lives of female 
PSR terrorists and similar narratives about the previous generation of 
revolutionaries can help us to, recognize the influence of revolutionary 
auto/biographies created by Bolsheviks on the discursive practice of 
writing revolutionary lives of female PSR terrorists as well as to analyse 
the way the intersections of gender, class and ethnicity influenced how 
individual women were represented in these works. 


The typical narrative of female terrorists’ early lives prior to their polit- 
ical radicalization tells the stories of these women from two points of 
departure. On one hand, these are stories of future revolutionary hero- 
ines who enthusiastically struggled in different situations of injustice 
and oppression, and thus proved that they possessed the essential fea- 
tures of the revolutionary even before their political radicalization, a 
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phenomenon that Clark calls “embryonic consciousness.”°? On the 
other hand, these are stories of women’s political enlightenment, their 
path toward accepting revolutionary ideas. A clear class perspective 
seems to be typical of these narratives, since the above-mentioned ex- 
periences of women from different social classes were represented in 
diverse ways, which is reminiscent of the findings of Jones Hemenway 
from her work on revolutionary biographies of Bolshevik women. 


Almost all future female terrorists are represented as having experi- 
enced oppression in different situations of their lives, which they, the 
future revolutionaries, successfully fought. However, women from dif- 
ferent social classes and ethnic groups did not face identical oppression. 
Those born to Russian upper- and middle-class families are represented 
as being oppressed by the regime at gymnasia where they studied, while 
none of the women from Russian peasant and working-class or Jewish 
families are represented as experiencing this type of oppression. The 
first experience of women from unprivileged families fighting oppres- 
sion are normally connected to their struggle for education because of 
their social position in pre-revolutionary Russia. Like some female ter- 
rorists of a middle-class background, they are represented as fighting 
oppression in their working lives. Oppression in the birth family, which, 
according to Hoogenboom, was a typical feature of the revolutionary 
auto/biographies of female populists,°* was not that common in the 
revolutionary auto/biographies of female PSR terrorists. Aside from 
Lidiya Sture, born in an upper-class Russian family, only Jewish 
women were represented as oppressed in their birth families, which 
shows that the discursive practice of writing a revolutionary life was 
slightly different at the beginning of the 20" century. 


As for the political enlightenment of female PSR terrorists, authors of 
revolutionary auto/biographies show that this also took place differently 
with women of different class backgrounds. Women from poor work- 
ing-class and peasant families are normally represented as realizing the 
situation of the oppressed because of their own experience of poverty, 
obtaining the necessary knowledge for future political radicalization 
during their formal studies and self-education, encountering others’ 
misery while working among them. Political enlightenment of middle- 
class women also came through formal education and self-studies. 
However, in their case, concern about the lot of the poor came only 
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from their experience of working among them. In the case of upper- 
class women, whose lives were generally very far from the common 
people, it was more difficult to explain how they became acquainted 
with the situation of poor people and became radicalized. In those few 
cases where an attempt was made to explain, the events of the revolu- 
tion of 1905 or religion were represented as an awakening experience. 
The narrative about the path to revolution through religion, which, ac- 
cording to Engel and Oliver, was common in autobiographies of popu- 
lists,°°> appeared only in the accounts of Maria Benevskaya. Altruistic 
motives for political radicalization was what united the revolutionary 
auto/biographies of female terrorists of different social and ethnic ori- 
gins: although some women obviously had personal reasons to become 
radicalized, the authors of their auto/biographies tended to show them 
as driven first and foremost by altruism. 


Although many themes present in the auto/biographies of female PSR 
terrorists also appear in autobiographical accounts of the previous gen- 
eration of revolutionaries studied by Hoogenboom, it is possible to 
claim that the standard of writing a revolutionary life was different for 
these two generations. These differences are generally connected to the 
changes in the situation of women in Russia at the beginning of the 20" 
century. For example, while female populists were represented as radi- 
calized within their birth families because of oppression experienced 
there, in the case of female PSR terrorists such experience was common 
only in accounts of Jewish women, and it otherwise appeared only in 
the revolutionary biography of Sture. Birth families were usually intro- 
duced in accounts of female PSR terrorists only to show the material 
conditions where the future revolutionary was raised, which could ex- 
plain the woman’s radicalization. The lists of literature that often ap- 
peared in autobiographies of female populists as proof of a woman’s 
political enlightenment, in the case of female PSR terrorists they appear 
only in works about women of a lower educational level or about edu- 
cated ones who came from social or ethnic groups hindered in getting 
an education. For other women, access to education had become easier 
by the beginning of the 20™ century, and evidence of their knowledge 
was no longer necessary in revolutionary auto/biographies. Likewise, 
attention to historical events that radicalized future revolutionaries and 
the role of religious influence in the centre of the narratives of populist 
women appear very rarely, and only in the auto/biographies of female 
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PSR terrorists who were born in upper-class families, i.e., had a back- 
ground similar to that of most female revolutionaries of the previous 
generation. Thus, changes in the discursive practice of writing a revo- 
lutionary life show that the narrative was adapted to the backgrounds of 
the new generation of revolutionary women, who were characterized by 
greater variation than the generation of the populists. 


The discursive practice of writing the revolutionary auto/biographies of 
the Bolsheviks identified by historians influenced how the lives of fe- 
male PSR terrorists were constructed in texts written during the Soviet 
era. The revolutionary auto/biographies of female PSR terrorists adapt 
narratives not present in such works before the revolution, but identified 
as common in works about the revolutionary lives of Bolsheviks. The 
authors of the revolutionary auto/biographies of female terrorists from 
upper- and middle-class families no longer strive to represent them as 
people without material problems whose participation in the revolution- 
ary fight was altruistic. Like Bolshevik heroes and heroines, these 
women were represented as having experiences of material hardships 
similar to the common people, which shows that they suffered as well, 
and thus were true advocates of the people’s interests. Moreover, the 
private lives of women who were married prior to their political radi- 
calization, which were not part of the pre-revolutionary auto/biog- 
raphies of female terrorists before 1917, became visible in works writ- 
ten in the early Soviet era. Changes in the revolutionary auto/biog- 
raphies of female terrorists in the Soviet era show that the authors of 
these works wanted to construct women’s lives within the Bolshevik 
discursive practice of writing a revolutionary life, which became the 
dominant one. In this way, they could show that female PSR terrorists 
were revolutionary heroines similar to Bolshevik women, and thus were 
a part of the revolutionary process that resulted in the construction of 
the Soviet state. 


Representations of female terrorists in the works of liberal authors, 
however, were not adapted by later socialist biographers of female ter- 
rorists. For example, Prelooker is the only author who paid attention to 
Spiridonova’s social engagement during her young years that could be 
interpreted as inspired by liberal ideas. In this way he likely, wanted to 
construct her, a political assassin, as more attractive to the liberal public 
of the West. However, such attention to the assumed liberalism of Spir- 
idonova could distract from the socialist ideas that were represented by 
Spiridonova’s socialist biographers as her driving force, and thus un- 
dermine the representation of her as a revolutionary heroine of the PSR. 
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The material in this chapter does not give many opportunities to com- 
pare how the early lives of male and female PSR terrorists were con- 
structed in revolutionary auto/biographies. It is possible, however, to 
claim that one of the differences that did exist was connected to the 
women’s attitude toward education. Unlike revolutionary men, who 
were represented in revolutionary auto/biographies as disappointed by 
formal education and interested in student subcultures because of that 
disappointment,®° terrorist women were often represented as engaged 
in higher and professional education that prepared them for future po- 
litical activism. 


Female PSR terrorists were often represented by their biographers in 
feminizing gendered terms in different narratives about their lives. For 
example, their awakening of consciousness was often introduced as the 
result of their love for the common people, i.e., positive emotions that 
characterized “good” femininity. Thus, authors of revolutionary biog- 
raphies showed that female terrorists were not deviant women, as con- 
servative authors claimed, but were capable of feeling as regular “good” 
women. However, such representations denied women’s political 
agency in cases when such attention given to emotions was not balanced 
by equally detailed accounts of their political considerations. Interest- 
ingly, autobiographical texts written by terrorist women lack such emo- 
tional representations; the women explain their political radicalization 
as based on reason instead, and thus highlight their political agency. 
This demonstrates that female terrorists sought to represent themselves 
similarly to male revolutionaries in their political engagement and, to 
use Holmgren’s and Liljestrém’s words, constructed themselves in ac- 
cordance with a generic male model of an ideal revolutionary.©” 


The latter case illustrates the differences between autobiographies and 
biographies of female PSR terrorists. The autobiographies seem to be 
less adjusted to the discursive practice of writing a female revolutionary 
life than the biographies, since instead of using narratives typical for 
revolutionary biographies, women, often give their own explanations 
that do not fit the existing discursive practice. For example, Frumkina, 
in her autobiographical texts does not mention family oppression typi- 
cal of narratives of Jewish women and writes openly about her urge to 
commit an assassination, something not seen as acceptable in revolu- 
tionary biographies. This reminds one of Kolonitsky’s findings from his 
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research on representations of Kerensky,°°® which shows that both fe- 
male and male revolutionaries created autobiographical texts less 
adapted to the discursive practice of writing a revolutionary life than 
revolutionary biographies written about them by other people. 


At the same time, autobiographies of female terrorists from underpriv- 
ileged estates include narratives that portray women’s attempts to con- 
struct their lives as similar to those of other female terrorists. For exam- 
ple, Zinaida Konoplyannikova, who was born in a poor family, chose 
to construct her awakening of consciousness in her autobiographical 
court speech as the experience of a middle-class woman; she does not 
connect the poverty of her birth family to her political awakening, as 
biographers of other women from poor families did, but insists instead 
that the realization of the common people’s situation came to her in the 
course of her work among Estonian peasants oppressed by the policy of 
Russification. Budnitsky names Konoplyannikova as one of the terror- 
ist women who changed their social position thanks to their professional 
education, which made them representatives of the intelligentsia.’ The 
findings of this chapter show that Konoplyannikova did not only change 
her social position, but also wanted to portray herself as an altruistic 
representative of the radical intelligentsia who participated in political 
activism without any personal reasons. 


In the same manner, even Maria Shkolnik, who was the only female 
terrorist discussed in this chapter who was illiterate and had no experi- 
ence of formal education, constructs herself similarly to terrorist 
women from underprivileged estates who did receive education. She 
writes about her fight for self-education, the way terrorist women of 
lower social origins were represented in revolutionary auto/biographies 
fighting for the right to formal education. As the auto/biographies of 
educated women from underprivileged estates include lists of their 
scholarly and revolutionary readings, Shkolnik writes about the revolu- 
tionary fairy tale that she read since, unlike other terrorist women, she 
could not name more complicated books. 


Future participation in political violence is not part of the accounts of 
female terrorists’ early lives: the women are constructed as rebels and 
potential political activists, but not as future assassins. The only excep- 
tion here is the letter of Frumkina, in which she directly connects her 
experience of reading revolutionary literature to her wish to participate 
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in political terrorism. However, since she is the only person who men- 
tions her future participation in political violence and does so in a pri- 
vate letter not intended for publication, and where she obviously did not 
censor herself to make her narrative fit the existing discursive practice 
of writing a revolutionary life, it can be concluded that violent tenden- 
cies or a wish to assassinate tyrants and oppressors were not meant to 
be part of a narrative of the early life of a future female terrorist. The 
authors of revolutionary auto/biographies preferred to represent female 
terrorists as “good” women to show that they were not deviant. 
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CHAPTER 5. ACTIVISM 


Political activism in the revolutionary underground was represented in 
their auto/biographies as the most important phase of the lives of revo- 
lutionary heroes and heroines. It was the period when they left their 
birth families behind and became members of the revolutionary family, 
which defined the rest of their lives. In her research on Soviet autobi- 
ographies of “the remarkable revolutionary women,” Liljeström identi- 
fies a master plot of these writings, which usually depicts a positive 
heroine who proceeds through different stages of her activism that in- 
dicate her growing consciousness. The growing consciousness, accord- 
ing to Liljeström, is signified by the party’s trust, which is expressed in 
more demanding tasks that the heroine is continually assigned.“° A 
similar master plot is also present in the auto/biographies of female PSR 
terrorists written before and after 1917. At first, the authors of these 
accounts normally write about the heroine’s life and activism in the rev- 
olutionary underground prior to her participation in political terrorism; 
then they describe her terrorist activities, a task considered among the 
most dangerous and important in the PSR,“! and the highlight of her 
revolutionary career; finally, revolutionary auto/biographies depict the 
act of self-sacrifice that any heroine performs by suffering the conse- 
quences of her participation in political violence. How all these topics 
were represented in revolutionary auto/biographies of female PSR ter- 
rorists is discussed in this chapter. 


The end of the heroine’s political activism is depicted differently by 
authors who wrote about it before and after 1917. Pre-revolutionary 
auto/biographies normally end when the heroine is executed or incar- 
cerated after her trial. Auto/biographies written after 1917, when former 
terrorists left prison and sometimes resumed their political activism, 
show that these women’s political careers did not end with their impris- 
onment. Since participation in political terrorism is the focal point of all 
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the auto/biographies of female PSR terrorists, I limit this chapter to 
analysis of representations of the periods of women’s lives that begin 
with their “peaceful” activism in the revolutionary underground, and 
end when they cease to be active political terrorists after being executed 
or sentenced to long prison terms, which prevented them from continu- 
ing their revolutionary careers. 


In this chapter, I analyse how authors of auto/biographical accounts of 
female PSR terrorists represent their place in the revolutionary family 
as mothers and sisters of their fellow revolutionaries, women’s activism 
in the revolutionary underground before their direct or indirect partici- 
pation in political violence, and their participation in political terrorism 
and self-sacrifice in accordance with the discursive practice of repre- 
senting a revolutionary life. 


5.1 Mothers and Sisters 


Once a person entered the revolutionary underground, s/he became a 
member of the “revolutionary family,” a concept which Katerina Clark 
introduces as one of the common symbolic patterns that appear in ac- 
counts of Russian revolutionaries.” According to historians, the revo- 
lutionary family was a “brotherhood,” where the place of women was 
ambiguous and limited only to caring for their comrades in motherly or 
sisterly fashion. Thus, women were seen first and foremost as moth- 
ers and sisters of male revolutionaries in the context of the revolutionary 
family. Such representations are not available in autobiographical texts, 
but exist only in biographies of female PSR terrorists. 


Female terrorists who were older than most of their comrades were de- 
fined as mothers in biographical accounts. Praskovia Ivanovskaya, a 
member of the Combat Organization who was much older than her co- 
workers (she was in her early fifties when she joined the unit), was con- 
structed as a mother figure in Boris Savinkov’s memoirs. Savinkov 
mentions Ivanovskaya’s “kind motherly eyes” and writes the following 
about her: 


All members of the organization were like her own chil- 
dren. She loved everyone equally, with a smooth and quiet, 
warm love. She did not say kind words, did not comfort or 
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encourage, and did not predict success or failure, but eve- 
ryone who was beside her felt the inexhaustible light of 
great and tender love. 


Savinkov’s representation of Ivanovskaya as a mother figure was not 
based on her actual behaviour toward other members of the Combat 
Organization: he writes bluntly that Ivanovskaya did not behave toward 
others in a motherly fashion. However, Savinkov chooses to create a 
feminizing description of Ivanovskaya in the motherly role without any 
clear explanation for it. 


Savinkov’s representation of Ivanovskaya as a motherly figure can be 
explained with the help of a letter that Egor Sozonov, one of the mem- 
bers of the Combat Organization, wrote to her. Sozonov writes of his 
wish to be worthy of calling himself Ivanovskaya’s son. This wish, 
however, is not connected to her actual behaviour toward Sozonov or 
the relationship that they developed while working together; on the con- 
trary, Sozonov writes about misunderstandings they had in the past that 
are even mentioned in Ivanovskaya’s memoirs. Sozonov writes in- 
stead of his respect to Ivanovskaya as a mother figure because of her 
past in the ranks of the People’s Will.©° In other words, Ivanovskaya is 
defined as a “mother” by Sozonov due to her symbolic position as the 
only representative of the People’s Will, the revolutionary group of the 
older generation considered the predecessor of the PSR, among mem- 
bers of the Combat Organization. The same reason for constructing 
Ivanovskaya as a “mother” of the terrorist unit must also be behind the 
above-mentioned representation by Savinkov: as does Sozonov, he 
pays attention to Ivanovskaya’s revolutionary past, but does not make 
the connection between her participation in the People’s Will and the 
motherly role directly.” Despite the attention that both Savinkov and 
Sozonov devote to Ivanovskaya’s motherly role in the Combat Organi- 
zation and her glorious past in the People’s Will, neither of them implies 


644 “Bee usleHbl OpraHv3alHu ÕbIJIH Kak ObI CË pOMHbIMH eTbMH. Oua OGHA BCEX 
OJMHAKOBO, POBHOM H THXOM, TEIJIOŇ JItOĜOBÞIO. Ona He roBopHJIa JaCKOBBIX CJIOB, 
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inkov 1917, 40). 
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that such a role gave Ivanovskaya a position of power within the revo- 
lutionary family. In this way, they show that the role of mother was 
purely symbolic in her case. 


Alexandra Sevastianova, who was the oldest of the members of the 
Combat Organization in a bomb laboratory in Terijoki, Finland, is rep- 
resented in the motherly role by Ksenia Zilberberg in her account of 
1919. Zilberberg particularly shows Sevastianova’s motherly attitude 
toward Rashel Lurie, a younger comrade: “Sasha was especially fond 
of her, more than of the rest of them, painfully and sensitively.”°4* This 
special attitude, according to Zilberberg, was expressed by how Sevas- 
tianova selflessly comforted Lurie when the latter was in despair. Alt- 
hough Zilberberg does not define Sevastianova as a motherly figure di- 
rectly, the way she represents Sevastianova’s attitude toward Lurie, the 
nature of the feelings that she describes, resembles the attitude of a 
mother toward her child. Similarly, even Lyubov Leontieva, the wife of 
Anna Rasputina’s attorney, writes in her memoirs of 1934 about the 
motherly attitude of her husband’s client toward seventeen-year-old 
Vera Yanchevskaya (1890-?), Rasputina’s fellow member in the North- 
ern Flying Combat Detachment: 


A kind smile lit up Rasputina’s pale face and she began to 
beg Alexander Alexandrovich®” to secure Yanchevskaya’s 
exclusion from the process. She is just a child and was ar- 
rested by accident. We did not induct her into all the work. 
There is a lot in this case that she does not know.®! 


Later, Leontieva describes Rasputina’s behaviour toward her co-de- 
fendants during the trial as quite motherly. According to Leontieva, 
Rasputina looked at them “with love” in order to give support.°? M.V. 
Mikhailova and V.I. Shulyatikov connect Leontieva’s calling Raspu- 
tina’s behaviour motherly to her actual motherhood: Rasputina was the 


648 “Cama eë ocoOeHHO MoHa, GOJIbME BCeX APYTHX, Ooe3HeHHO H 4yTKO” (GARF, 
f. 5831, op. 1, d. 407, 1. 24). 

64 GARF, f. 5831, op. 1, d. 407, 1. 24. 

650 Alexander Leontiev, Anna Rasputina’s attorney during the trial. 

651 “JloOpaa yub1OKa ocBeTHa egoe MUO PactyTHHOM M OHa Hagana YMOJATb 
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AHyeBCKOH. Ona coBceM peOéHOK u nonaja corydaliHo. Msi He MOCBANAJIH CË BO BCIO 
paOory. OHa MHOTOTO B 3TOM Hee COBepIeHHO He 3HaeT” (TsGA SPb, f. 506, op. 1, 
d. 625, 1. 8). 
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only member of the Northern Flying Combat Detachment who had chil- 
dren.°°* Moreover, Rasputina was among the oldest members of the ter- 
rorist group tried together with her.°>* Thus, it can be assumed that, like 
Ivanovskaya and Sevastianova, who were the oldest members of their 
terrorist units, Rasputina was represented as a mother not only due to 
her eo motherhood, but also because of her relatively advanced 
age.°°> 


The examples of Sevastianova and Rasputina show a particular differ- 
ence from Ivanovskaya’s: while the latter was represented as a mother 
only because of advanced age and past in the predecessor organization 
of the PSR, the authors of biographies of Sevastianova and Rasputina 
give examples of their motherly behaviour toward their comrades. The 
reason for such feminizing representation in their case, which differs 
from the way Ivanovskaya was represented as a symbolic mother, must 
be connected to their actual relationship to motherhood, which was 
known to the authors of their biographies. Zilberberg, in both of her 
accounts, quotes Sevastianova’s words about the impossibility of com- 
bining revolutionary activism and motherhood, a principle that Sevas- 
tianova lived by, since she chose to dedicate her life to political activism 
and not to start a family.°°° As for Rasputina, she had to leave her chil- 
dren behind to become a member of a terrorist unit, a fact that must 
have been known to Leontieva, who knew Rasputina well even before 
her husband became Rasputina’s attorney.®’ Thus, authors of the ac- 


653 Mikhailova & Shulyatikov 2010. 

654 At the time of the trial, which took place on February 7, 1908, Anna Rasputina was 
33, Lidiya Sture was 24, Lev Sinegub was 21, Alexandr Smirnov was 22, Vera 
Yanchevskaya was 17, Afanasy Nikolaev was 33, Koptylev was 23, Vsevolod Lebe- 
dintsev was 26, Sergei Baranov was 22; the age of Kazanskaya (Elizaveta Lebedeva) 
was not known (see Ivich, M. (1914), ‘Statistika terroristicheskikh aktov,’ in Pa- 
myatnaya knizhka sotsialista-revolyutsionera, vyp. 2, 20; Zilbershtein Ya. (1928), 
‘V.V. Lebedintsev,’ in Katorga i ssylka, No. 2 (39), 146-147). 

65 According to Mikhailova and Shulyatikov, Leontieva’s portrayal of Rasputina as a 
motherly figure was also strongly influenced by the portrayal of Tanya, a character of 
Leonid Andreev’s Rasskaz o semi poveshennykh (The Seven who were Hanged) from 
1908, who was based on Rasputina (Mikhailova & Shulyatikov 2010). As was Ras- 
putina in Leontieva’s memoirs, Tanya is represented there as a motherly figure who 
looks with loving eyes at her fellow terrorists during the trial and shows eagerness to 
sacrifice herself for her comrades (Andreev, Leonid (1909), Rasskaz o semi povesh- 
ennykh, Moscow, 15). This case confirms Mogilner’s ideas about the mutual influence 
that revolutionary fiction and revolutionary auto/biographies had on each other (see 
more about it in Mogilner 1999, 30-31). 
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counts of Sevastianova and Rasputina created feminizing representa- 
tions of both women in the motherly role in order to show that despite 
their actual attitude toward motherhood, which could have been seen as 
controversial by their contemporaries, both women possessed “natural” 
motherly instincts that determined their behaviour toward younger 
members of their terrorist groups. This is reminiscent of the findings of 
Jones Hemenway: Bolshevik women were also represented as marginal 
in the lives of their biological children, but their biographers tended to 
highlight their role as mothers to fellow revolutionaries and the Russian 
masses.°°® It shows that Sevastianova and Rasputina were represented 
in the motherly role similarly to how female Bolsheviks with children 
were represented by their biographers. The revolutionary biographies 
of female PSR terrorists written during the early Soviet period thus fol- 
lowed in this respect the discursive practice of Bolshevik revolutionary 
auto/biographies. It is worth noting that even in these cases, the role of 
mother was not represented by authors of revolutionary biographies as 
a position of power within the revolutionary family. 


The role of sister becomes relevant when younger terrorist women are 
introduced in the context of the revolutionary family. None of the au- 
thors who have written about female PSR terrorists has defined these 
women directly as “sisters,” but the way they describe the relationships 
of the individual women with their peers can help to understand how 
revolutionary “sisters” were constructed. Interestingly, the main func- 
tion of a revolutionary “sister,” identified by Jones Hemenway as taking 
care of revolutionary brothers, is not present in revolutionary biog- 
raphies of female terrorists. In the context of the revolutionary family, 
young female terrorists Maria Benevskaya, Evstoliya Rogozinnikova 
and Sevastianova (in the accounts of her early years in the revolutionary 
underground) are praised by their biographers for their ability to cheer 
the comrades and make their hard life in the revolutionary underground 
easier. M. Semenova, for example, quotes the warm words of Vsevolod 
Lebedintsev (1881-1908), a member of the Northern Flying Combat 
Detachment, about Rogozinnikova, who, according to him, always tried 
to cheer her comrades.’ Savinkov writes in his memoirs that Be- 
nevskaya, although she did little as a political terrorist, was useful for 
the Combat Organization since she “brought a stream of light pleasure” 
into the group by her kindness and love for her comrades.” Similarly, 


658 Jones Hemenway 2006, 85. 
659 Semionova M. (1909), ‘V.V. Lebedintsev,’ in Byloe, No. 11-12, 10. 
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in her account of 1919, Zilberberg writes about Sevastianova’s attempts 
to be calm and cheerful in any circumstances in order not to pass her 
bad mood to her comrades.°°! These examples show that in the context 
of the revolutionary family, younger women were represented as valu- 
able thanks to their ability to create a pleasant atmosphere and not for 
their accomplishments in revolutionary work. This provides evidence 
that the aspect of power and authority was missing even when terrorist 
women were represented in the role of “sister” in the revolutionary fam- 


ily. 


According to Jones Hemenway, revolutionary women were “mothers” 
and “sisters” not only to their fellow revolutionaries, but also to the 
common people whom they tried to enlighten and save from their des- 
tiny. Many female PSR terrorists are represented in revolutionary 
auto/biographies written before and after the revolution as enlightening 
the common people through political propaganda before participating 
in political terrorism.°°* Such behaviour reminds one of a mother, 
whose main function in both pre-revolutionary and early Soviet society 
was to enlighten her children in order to help their socialization.°“ Zhu- 
kovsky-Zhuk also writes in his account of 1925 about Lidiya Sture’s 
wish to protect workers, victims of the events of January 9, 1905.665 The 
role of protector is also associated with the role of a mother who shields 
her children from the dangers of the outside world. In all the above 
cases, women who were constructed in motherly roles toward the com- 
mon people were represented in a position of power, as mentors. Thus, 
the role of mother, which was not represented as empowering within 
terrorist organizations, was represented as such in relation to the com- 
mon people. 


The role of sister to the common people is represented by Maria Spiri- 
donova’s pre-revolutionary biographers, V.E. Vladimirov and S.P. M- 


661 GARF, f. 5831, op. 1, d. 407, 1. 11-12. 

62 Jones Hemenway 2006, 80. 

663 See for example Zinaida Vasilievna Konoplyannikova. 1906, 19; GARF, f. 5831, 
op. 1, d. 369, 1. 4 (about Ekaterina Izmailovich); Sukloff 1915, 50-51; Khiriakov 1919, 
68; GARF, f. 5831, op. 1, d. 407, 1. 13; Ivanov 1924, 238-239; Zhukovsky-Zhuk 1925, 
253; Shkolnik 1927, 259-260; Fialka, ‘Avtobiografiya’. 

664 On enlightening role of mother in pre-revolutionary Russia see Wood 1997, 21; 
Yukina 2007, 64-65; Clements 2012, 149-150. On enlightening role of mother in early 
Soviet Russia see Attwood, Lynne (1999), Creating the New Soviet Woman. Women’s 
Magazines as Engineers of Female Identity, 1922-53, Macmillan Press Ltd., 2; Clem- 
ents 2012, 211-212. 
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in, as similar to how other women were represented as mothers to the 
Russian masses. Both authors write that Spiridonova undertook her as- 
sassination attempt on G. Luzhenovsky because she wanted to avenge 
her “blood brothers.”°°° Even Maximilian Voloshin, in his poem Chaike 
(“Seagull”) of 1906, which was dedicated to Spiridonova, writes that 
she sacrificed herself “for little brothers,” again meaning the common 
people.°°’ In all these instances, Spiridonova, a very young woman 
then, is represented as an elder sister to the common people, whom she 
wanted to avenge. Thus, the authors construct her in a power position 
toward them. Even in this case, the role of sister, not represented as 
empowering for female terrorists within the revolutionary organiza- 
tions, is represented as such in relation to the common people. 


It often happened that members of the revolutionaries’ birth families 
were also active in the revolutionary underground, and thus were also 
seen as members of the revolutionary family.°°’ When a female PSR 
terrorist had relatives among the members of the revolutionary family, 
that was often mentioned in her auto/biography: the authors who wrote 
about Alexandra or Ekaterina Izmailovich before and after 1917 often 
mentioned that they were sisters;° Sergei Mitskevich, in a footnote to 
A. Viktorova-Valters’ article of 1924, introduces Ivanovskaya as “one 
of the big revolutionary family of Ivanovskys,”°”’ obviously referring 
to her numerous siblings active in the revolutionary underground as 
well. Ivanovskaya’s biographer Nikolay Tyutchev specifically men- 
tions her brother Vasily as one of the central figures of revolutionary 
propaganda in the 1870s.°”! Particular attention to the presence of mem- 
bers of the women’s birth families in the revolutionary underground 
must be connected to ideas about family relationships and their im- 
portance for women dominant in Russian society at the beginning of the 
20" century.°’? According to historians, revolutionary women’s rela- 
tionships with their parents were often severed because of their political 
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activism.°”? Thus, by showing that female PSR terrorists were still in 
contact with their siblings and other members of their birth families who 
shared their political views, authors of revolutionary auto/biographies 
softened the fact that the woman in question had left her birth family 
behind in order to become a member of the revolutionary family. Thus, 
the authors constructed female terrorists in accordance with the ideal of 
a “good” woman that existed in Russian society at that time, although 
they participated in non-feminine political and violent activities. 


Thus, the auto/biographies of female PSR terrorists reveal that the “rev- 
olutionary family” offered them a place similar to that which women 
had in traditional Russian families: even there, they were seen as moth- 
ers and sisters who played supportive roles to men. The main difference 
from the traditional family was that women were seen as comrades, and 
thus could not be defined as wives to male activists in the framework 
of the revolutionary family. The motherly and sisterly roles were not 
represented as empowering for revolutionary women. Only outside of 
the revolutionary organization, in their relations with the common peo- 
ple, were female terrorists represented in position of power, playing a 
role similar to that which the mother of the family play to her children: 
the role of educator and protector. By using the traditional family as a 
model in their representation of the revolutionary family, authors of rev- 
olutionary auto/biographies had the opportunity to construct female ter- 
rorists in accordance with dominant gender norms, thus conveying the 
idea that they were “natural” “good” women. 


As noted at the beginning of this section, terrorist women did not con- 
struct themselves as “mothers” and “sisters” in the revolutionary fam- 
ily, which demonstrates that they did not limit their roles in the move- 
ment to performing traditional female duties. Moreover, representations 
created by their biographers seem to be stable: all women, regardless of 
their individual categories of identity, are similarly represented as 
“mothers” and “sisters” in accounts written during different periods. A 
particular similarity between how female terrorists and female Bolshe- 
viks were constructed in these roles shows that these types of stable 
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representation were typical for the Russian revolutionary underground 
at the beginning of the 20" century 


5.2 Revolutionary Activism Prior to Participation in Political 
Terrorism 


Before participating in political terrorism, all members of PSR terrorist 
units had some experience of conducting “peaceful” work in the revo- 
lutionary underground on behalf of the PSR and other revolutionary or- 
ganizations. Although this “peaceful” work was not considered central 
for the political activism of future terrorists, in many cases authors of 
their auto/biographies pay close attention to the period of women’s lives 
that preceded their membership in terrorist units. Most often, this is in- 
tended to confirm future terrorists’ revolutionary reputation or their de- 
votion to the PSR, issues discussed in the following sections. 


5.2.1 Revolutionary Reputation 


In order to become a member of a terrorist unit, a member of the PSR 
was expected to have a revolutionary reputation, since terrorist leaders 
were generally cautious about admitting new members.°”* Mogilner and 
Slezkine identify signs of revolutionary experience in texts of the revo- 
lutionary underground: membership in secret societies, illegal publish- 
ing activities, participation in mass events, sentences to prison, escapes, 
etc.” According to Kolonitsky, by including such episodes in revolu- 
tionary auto/biographies, authors could prove the revolutionary reputa- 
tion of the person in question.°”° Naturally, these events are present in 
many revolutionary auto/biographies of female PSR terrorists. How- 
ever, particular differences can be discerned in how these events were 
represented before and after 1917. 


Many revolutionary auto/biographies written before the Revolution do 
not include any information about women’s revolutionary reputation; 
they focus only on attempted or successful terrorist attacks.°”’ After 
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1917, however, such accounts are unusual; narratives of women’s po- 
litical activism written during the early Soviet period normally include 
information about both “peaceful” revolutionary work and participation 
in political violence. This signifies a change in the discursive practice 
of writing a revolutionary life, which can be traced in revolutionary 
auto/biographies of Spiridonova, Sevastianova and Ezerskaya. The rev- 
olutionary auto/biographies of these women written before 1917 do not 
include any information about their political activism prior to participa- 
tion in political terrorism. However, similar accounts of these women 
written after the Revolution provide more-or-less detailed narratives of 
their political activism prior to participation in terrorist units.°” In other 
words, the revolutionary reputation of female terrorists established 
prior to participation in terrorism became more important for the repre- 
sentation of the revolutionary heroine after 1917. The reason behind 
such a change must be related to the attitude toward political terrorism 
that became dominant after the Bolsheviks took power. Before the Bol- 
shevik revolution, most of the population of the country saw terrorists 
as heroes and martyrs for the people’s cause.°”? Thus, auto/biographies 
dedicated exclusively to women’s deeds in the field of political terror- 
ism were the best propaganda tools for popularizing their image among 
the population. Marxists, however, have often noted that terrorist meth- 
ods invariably failed to weaken the autocratic state. Moreover, after 
1918, the PSR was compromised by its history of opposition to the Bol- 
sheviks.°*° Thus, when the Bolshevik vision of political terrorism and 
the PSR became dominant after they took power, it became more rea- 
sonable to represent political activism of terrorists similarly to how such 
activism was introduced in revolutionary auto/biographies of Bolshe- 
viks. By showing that PSR terrorists not only participated in political 
assassinations, but also conducted “peaceful” revolutionary work simi- 
lar to what members of the Bolshevik party conducted, authors of their 
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auto/biographies could popularize the image of political terrorists and 
legitimize their place in the history of revolutionary struggle in Russia. 


Thus, it can be concluded that female PSR terrorists were represented 
primarily as political terrorists before the Revolution and primarily as 
revolutionaries after it. This change in representation took place be- 
cause the authors of their revolutionary auto/biographies attempted to 
follow the Bolshevik discursive practice of writing a revolutionary life 
in order to make the lives and deeds of these women more acceptable 
in a new historical situation. 


5.2.2 Devotion to the PSR 


According to researchers of revolutionary auto/biographies of both 
male and female Bolsheviks, the concept of “devotion” had always been 
important in this type of accounts.°*! Although the PSR was not as cen- 
tralized and sanctified for its members as the Bolshevik party,‘ 
auto/biographies of female terrorists show that even their authors found 
it important to highlight women’s devotion to the party.°°? Most often, 
they did this by indicating the period when the woman in question 
joined the PSR and why or by elaborating on her dedicated attitude to- 
ward the “peaceful” work that she conducted in the ranks of the party. 


In his research on Bolshevik revolutionary auto/biographies published 
in Pravda in the 1920s, Brooks writes that information about the year 
when a particular individual joined the party was closely linked in these 
works to the notion of devotion to it. °** In other words, the earlier some- 
one joined the Bolshevik party, the more devoted to it s/he was consid- 
ered to be. Authors of revolutionary auto/biographies of female PSR 
terrorists often indicate the period when a woman became a party mem- 
ber.°*° However, special attention to this issue is given only in the bi- 
ographies of Sevastianova and Klitchoglu, written respectively by Boris 
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Gorinson and G.S. in the 1920s. Influenced by the Bolshevik tendency 
to pay attention to the exact years when a revolutionary hero had joined 
the party, the biographers stress that both women joined the PSR at the 
beginning of its existence. For this reason, Gorinson writes directly that 
Sevastianova became a party member in 1901, and G.S. defines Klitch- 
oglu as one of the founders of the PSR.°*° In this way, they stress that 
the women’s membership in the ranks of the PSR had a long history, 
which helped them to represent Sevastianova and Klitchoglu as sin- 
cerely devoted to the party. 


However, since in the early Soviet period, the PSR was seen as a com- 
petitor and enemy of the Bolsheviks, such attention to the year when a 
future terrorist joined was not an issue that the authors of the revolu- 
tionary auto/biographies written after the 1920s wanted to discuss in 
detail. For example, in her autobiography, written in the 1950s, 
Revekka Fialka eagerly elaborates on her revolutionary activism before 
participating in political terrorism, but avoids plainly stating that she 
was working on behalf of the PSR. Instead of writing about the year 
when she joined the party, Fialka writes that in 1904, she drew closer 
to the life of the “underground organization” without specifying which 
organization she meant.®*’ Fialka mentions the PSR explicitly only 
when she discusses the beginning of her participation in political terror- 
ism.°** Fialka’s reluctance to specify that her early political activism 
was connected to the PSR shows that she did not want to represent her- 
self as someone devoted to the party. She chose instead to represent 
herself primarily as a political activist devoted to the cause of revolu- 
tion. Thus, Fialka made her life story acceptable for the dominant Bol- 
shevik narrative: she managed to represent herself as a devoted revolu- 
tionary, not as a devoted member of the PSR and terrorist. 


Beside when female terrorists joined the PSR, some revolutionary 
auto/biographies also provide explanations of why they chose the party 
as their political affiliation. These can be seen as evidence of the 
women’s devotion to the PSR. Most often, the Social Democratic party 
is represented in these accounts as the main alternative to the PSR. 
Mamaeva’s, Fedorova’s, and Sture’s auto/biographies explain the 
women’s choice by their familiarity with the political programmes of 


686 See Gorinson 1924, 236; G.S. 1928, 156-157. 

687 According to Fialka’s biography from Politicheskaya katorga i ssylka from 1934, 
Fialka’s activities from 1904-05 were conducted on behalf of the PSR (p. 663). 

688 Fialka, ’Avtobiografiya’. 
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both parties and preference for the ideas of the PSR.” This explanation 
is especially interesting for the biography of Sture, the only one among 
them written after 1917, in the context of the early Soviet state. By high- 
lighting Sture’s devotion to the PSR and rejection of Bolshevism, her 
biographer Zhukovsky-Zhuk chose not to adapt his narrative to Bolshe- 
vik discursive practice and in this respect followed the discursive prac- 
tice of writing a revolutionary life that had existed in the PSR before 
the Revolution. Shkolnik, in the first version of her memoirs of 1915, 
as well as the biographers of Sevastianova and Spiridonova, who wrote 
their accounts after 1917 in emigration, give more detailed explanations 
of the women’s turn toward the PSR. In all these cases, the terrorist 
women are represented as rejecting Marxism because of its focus on 
workers and lack of attention to the peasants’ needs, as well as for its 
dogmatic character. Thus, all these revolutionary auto/biographies 
show the women’s turn to the PSR as a politically motivated decision, 
which was based on their knowledge not only of the contents of the 
party program, but also of possible alternatives. Such motives behind 
the women’s decision to join the PSR was the best proof of their devo- 
tion to the party. 


Some female terrorists are represented in their revolutionary auto/biog- 
raphies as people who became PSR members primarily because politi- 
cal terrorism was a part of the party program. Such claims are made in 
Frumkina’s letter to Burtsev, Figner’s biography of Frumkina, Sav- 
inkov’s reminiscences about Dora Brilliant and Steinberg’s biography 
of Spiridonova.! While in Spiridonova’s biography, such a statement 
was balanced by Steinberg’s assurance that the agrarian program of the 
PSR was as important to Spiridonova as political terrorism, Frumkina’s 
and Brilliant’s auto/biographies do not refer to the women’s interest in 
other parts of the programme besides terrorism. In the case of Brilliant, 
Savinkov even writes explicitly that she was not much interested in the 
program after having worked for a local committee of the PSR.” Thus, 
it is possible, to conclude that political terrorism and not the PSR was 
represented in auto/biographies of Frumkina and Brilliant as the object 


689 Anastasia Mamaeva’s letter, reprinted in Gusev 1992, 29; Yakovlev 1910; Zhu- 
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of their devotion. Hence, the women were constructed in these works 
first as political terrorists and only secondarily as members of the PSR. 


However, it appears that representations of female PSR terrorists as de- 
voted primarily to political terrorism were not considered totally ac- 
ceptable for the genre of revolutionary auto/biography. When it was 
difficult to represent a particular woman as a true devotee of the PSR, 
authors of revolutionary auto/biographies showed instead that she was 
devoted to broad concepts such as “socialism” and “revolution.” In 
Frumkina’s court speeches and the autobiography that she wrote before 
execution, documents that, unlike her above-mentioned letter were in- 
tended for the public, Frumkina does not elaborate much on her devo- 
tion to political terrorism. Instead, she represents the ideals of socialism 
as the main object of her devotion.®” Similar ideas are even present in 
Frumkina’s biographies published before and after 1917 by Figner and 
Ekaterina Roizman.™ In his memoirs, Savinkov even tries to downplay 
Brilliant’s devotion to political terrorism by writing that the object of 
her devotion was actually revolution.” 


Both Frumkina and Brilliant, who were represented in some of the 
above-mentioned revolutionary auto/biographies as primarily devoted 
to the idea of political terrorism, came from Jewish middle-class fami- 
lies. The ethnic Russian upper-class Spiridonova, who, Steinberg 
writes, was also devoted to political terrorism, was also interested in 
other parts of PSR program; thus, she was constructed primarily as a 
Socialist Revolutionary and not as a terrorist. Such a difference in rep- 
resentations can be explained by the findings of Golda Akhiezer about 
a propensity for political radicalism and revolutionary violence among 
Jews because of their traumatic experience of pogroms and lack of con- 
trol over their own destiny. Although the authors of revolutionary 
auto/biographies of Frumkina and Brilliant do not write directly about 
the women’s attitude to the Jewish question or their experiences of anti- 
Semitism, they represent them differently from that of ethnic Russian 
female terrorists. 


63 Frumkina’s speech from June 14, 1904, reprinted in Frumkina 1904-1905, 12; 
Frumkina 1907, 93. 
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Interestingly, Shkolnik, who was born to a poor Jewish family, does not 
state that the opportunity to participate in political violence was what 
mainly attracted her to the PSR. As a matter of fact, when she discusses 
her decision to join the party, she does not mention political terrorism 
at all; however, similar to Steinberg in his biography of Spiridonova, 
she does discuss her interest in the agrarian program of the PSR, which 
she explains by her peasant background.” Thus, Shkolnik represents 
her class identity of a peasant as the decisive factor in choosing her po- 
litical affiliation. In this instance, she does not mention her ethnicity at 
all, and thus does not construct herself as “the Other,” the way Jewish 
female terrorists from middle-class families were represented in their 
auto/biographies. That Frumkina and Brilliant were represented differ- 
ently from Shkolnik can be explained by Shtakser’s findings that revo- 
lutionaries of a working-class background from the Pale of Settlement 
were politicized because of their class rather than because of their eth- 
nicity. Working-class Jews suffered discrimination by Jewish owners 
of the enterprises where they worked, while their first experience of 
ethnic discrimination normally happened after they started their politi- 
cal activism.’ Because of their middle-class background, Frumkina 
and Brilliant did not experience class discrimination, and thus were con- 
structed in their auto/biographies as reacting to ethnic discrimination. 


In the later version of her memoirs, published in Russia in the late 
1920s, Shkolnik explains her turn toward the PSR differently from the 
explanations given in revolutionary auto/biographies of other terrorist 
women: “Work in the Odessa Social Democrat organization of that time 
did not meet my revolutionary mood. By that time, the Socialist-Revo- 
lutionaries were very active in Odessa, and under the influence of their 
literature, I turned to them.’®? In this case, Shkolnik connects her 
choice primarily to her “revolutionary mood” without explaining fur- 
ther the meaning she puts into that expression. Although she briefly 
mentions the influence of PSR literature, her choice is represented here 
as based on emotions and is only vaguely connected to Shkolnik’s po- 
litical convictions. As a result, Shkolnik’s devotion to the PSR does not 
seem very convincing here. The representation that Shkolnik creates 
here must be the result of her turn toward Bolshevism by the time the 
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new version of her memoirs was published. Thus, she could hardly be 
eager to elaborate on her devotion to a political party considered hostile 
to the Bolsheviks when the memoirs were written. 


The authors of some revolutionary auto/biographies show that female 
terrorists joined the PSR because of the influence of the most respected 
members of the party on them. In her autobiography, written before her 
execution, Frumkina names Grigory Gershuni as her favourite 
teacher.’°° Ivanovskaya, in her account of Brilliant, mentions Gershuni 
as well as Petr Nikolaev’! and Ekaterina Breshkovskaya as the people 
who influenced Brilliant in her decision to become a PSR member: 
“These acquaintances reinforce her Socialist-Revolutionary beliefs 
once and for all, create an indestructible devotion to them, and deter- 
mine the character of all her subsequent revolutionary activities.”’° 
Thus, in the cases of both Frumkina and Brilliant, the influence of party 
leaders is represented as decisive for PSR membership. These represen- 
tations are reminiscent of the symbolic pattern “mentor-disciple” dis- 
cussed in the previous chapter. It is remarkable that such a pattern 
emerges only in the revolutionary auto/biographies of female terrorists 
born in middle-class Jewish homes. Thus, the authors of these works 
considered it necessary to include such narratives in accounts of this 
particular group of women, who, as noted above, did not have any par- 
ticular reasons from their backgrounds to join the PSR. As a result, their 
devotion to party ideals could be proved only by the authority of the 
people who introduced them to the PSR. The absence of similar narra- 
tives in the auto/biographies of female terrorists of Russian origin again 
shows that the authors of these accounts perceived Jewish female ter- 
rorists as “Others” in relation to Russian ones, and considered that their 
devotion to the party needed extra confirmation by reference to the 
women’s famous mentors. 


Another way of verifying female terrorists’ devotion to the PSR in their 
revolutionary auto/biographies were references to their dedicated atti- 
tude toward “peaceful” work that they conducted before participating 
in political terrorism. For example, Konoplyannikova’s biographers 
highlight her work on behalf of the PSR, and note that she was often 
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exhausted at the end of the day.’ According to Kolonitsky, such de- 
scriptions in revolutionary biographies were expressions of an extreme 
form of ascetism, when the revolutionary was consciously sacrificing 
her own health for the cause of the revolution. Such a victory over one’s 
own body was seen as evidence of exceptional psychological and spir- 
itual qualities.” Thus, in the course of everyday revolutionary work, 
Konoplyannikova was represented as an exceptional human being who 
was ready to sacrifice herself for the cause of the revolution. 


At the beginning of the 20" century, women in revolutionary organiza- 
tions most often performed everyday organizational, secretarial and 
housekeeping duties.’”° By highlighting that future female terrorists ea- 
gerly performed their part of revolutionary work despite its monotonous 
character, authors of auto/biographical accounts of them showed their 
devotion to the party. Mamaeva characterizes her part in “peaceful” 
PSR work in her last letter as “very modest,” since she was only typing 
on a mimeograph, distributing literature in workers’ neighbourhoods, 
etc.’°° In his article on Fedorova of 1910 Yakovlev describes her work 
in the party printing house as “difficult, responsible, but unattrac- 
tive.””°’ In both cases, routinized everyday work that future terrorists 
performed was not represented as very exciting for revolutionary 
women. However, Yakovlev makes it clear that Fedorova was chosen 
for such work because of her modesty and devotion to the cause.’°° The 
authors of the biographical works on Sevastianova and Sture written 
after 1917 also praise them for their willingness to do all types of work 
assigned by the party, which in Sevastianova’s case is also directly con- 
nected to her modesty.” References to female terrorists’ modesty and 
devotion to the PSR, expressed in their willingness to perform monot- 
onous everyday work on behalf of revolutionary organizations, had 
their roots in Sergei Stepnyak-Kravchinsky’s “profile” of Gesya Gel- 
fman in Underground Russia, who was praised there as a “modest 
worker” of the revolution. Gelfman’s heroism was exactly her ability 
and eagerness to stay in the shadows and conduct everyday work that 
made more visible, “heroic” activities of the People’s Will possible.’'° 
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Gelfman, as well as the above-mentioned female terrorists from the 
PSR, were constructed in these cases in accordance with the existing 
ideal of the “good” woman who was to be modest.’!' Such representa- 
tions of women who conducted everyday work on behalf of revolution- 
ary organizations was not specific for the PSR. According to Jones 
Hemenway, even Bolshevik women were praised in revolutionary bi- 
ographies for their willingness to conduct their “nearly invisible” revo- 
lutionary tasks, since their behaviour corresponded to the ideal of fe- 
male modesty.”!” In other words, representations similar to the one cre- 
ated by Stepnyak-Kravchinsky in his “profile” of Gelfman became 
dominant at the beginning of the 20" century, since most revolutionary 
women performed such jobs. 


5.3 Participation in Political Terrorism 


Participation in political terrorism was, of course, the central narrative 
of revolutionary auto/biographies of female PSR terrorists. Similar nar- 
ratives did not exist in accounts of revolutionaries whose activities were 
not connected to political violence, which implies that the most unique 
features of revolutionary auto/biographies of female PSR terrorists 
must be present in narratives about their participation in political terror- 
ism. The authors of revolutionary auto/biographies of female terrorists 
paid particular attention to why these women decided to join terrorist 
units of the PSR instead of doing more “peaceful” work for the sake of 
revolution. In addition, significant attention is paid there to the roles 
that individual women played in terrorist organizations and to their at- 
titudes toward these roles. The authors of these auto/biographies also 
discussed assassinations that some of the women committed or at- 
tempted. 


5.3.1 Reasons to Become a Terrorist 


Female members of the PSR joined terrorist units of the party for vari- 
ous reasons. Most often, their decisions were explained in revolutionary 
auto/biographies in terms of the PSR programme as the women’s wish 
to take revenge for the atrocities of the regime against common people 


71 See more about it in Stites 1990[1978], 16; Pushkareva 1997, 164; Kelly 2001a, 
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and fellow revolutionaries, and to sacrifice themselves for the cause.’!? 
Self-sacrifice as the noblest part of any political assassination was, of 
course, also mentioned in most works about female PSR terrorists. In 
many cases, women’s participation in terrorism is primarily connected 
to their willingness to sacrifice themselves for the sake of revolution.’! 
Such explanations seem to be the ones that authors of revolutionary 
auto/biographies preferred to use, since they did not want to represent 
terrorist women as acting out of personal reasons that could undermine 
their devotion to the revolutionary cause.’!> These explanations were 
not unique for works about female PSR terrorists: since they repeated 
the ideas of the PSR leadership about the purpose and essence of polit- 
ical terrorism, they were also used in works on terrorist men.’!° How- 
ever, revolutionary auto/biographies of female PSR terrorists were 
characterized by the presence of feminizing gendered representations 
and personal reasons to become political terrorists, narratives that are 
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not part of male revolutionary auto/biographies. I analyse these repre- 
sentations in the current section. 


Self-sacrifice, as noted above, was often represented as the main reason 
for women to participate in political violence. Such explanations were 
essential in the cases of female terrorists, since violence was considered 
unacceptable for “good” women, while the willingness to sacrifice 
themselves for others (most often, their families) was an essential fea- 
ture of “good” femininity.’'’ As a result, authors of revolutionary biog- 
raphies of Brilliant, Lurie, Sevastianova and Benevskaya highlight that 
these women became political terrorists in order to sacrifice themselves 
and not to kill.”!8 Such portrayals showed that the women in question, 
on the one hand, were familiar with the ideas of the PSR about self- 
sacrifice of the terrorist as expiation for political assassination, and on 
the other hand, represented them in accordance with the ideal of “good” 
femininity. Thus, the authors of their revolutionary biographies por- 
trayed the women primarily as revolutionary martyrs, not as revolution- 
ary fighters. According to Schraut and Weinhauer, even in the European 
context, the role of martyr was considered more appropriate for female 
terrorists than that of a fighter.”!? In this way, the authors of the above- 
mentioned revolutionary biographies highlighted that female terrorists 
sacrificed themselves for the cause and downplayed their participation 
in political assassinations. 


Self-sacrifice is, however, not a common theme in autobiographies 
written by female terrorists. Only in their court speeches, which were 
supposed to be acts of agitation for the PSR, and thus were based on 
party ideology, did Spiridonova, Konoplyannikova and Frumkina men- 
tion their readiness to be executed for their terrorist deeds.’”° Otherwise, 
while speaking and writing about why they decided to become political 
terrorists, the women themselves tended to focus on their wish to fight 
the regime and avenge the suffering of the common people, not on their 
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wish to sacrifice themselves.””! Shkolnik even writes in her memoirs 
that the idea of self-sacrifice was not at all her driving force when she 
decided to become a political terrorist. According to Shkolnik, she first 
began thinking about self-sacrifice as an outcome of her participation 
in political terrorism shortly before the first assassination attempt that 
she was planning.’”? In other words, unlike their biographers, terrorist 
women did not want to introduce themselves only in the acceptable fe- 
male role of a revolutionary martyr, but preferred to construct them- 
selves in the role of revolutionary fighter, a more controversial one for 
their sex. This paradox is vividly present in texts by Ivanovskaya. While 
discussing her own life, Ivanovskaya writes that her decision to partic- 
ipate in the Combat Organization was connected to her wish to fight the 
regime. In other words, Ivanovskaya constructs herself as a revolution- 
ary fighter. Conversely, in her memoirs, Ivanovskaya represents Bril- 
liant as a person who saw participation in political terrorism as an act 
of self-sacrifice above all.” Thus, Ivanovskaya constructs Brilliant as 
a “good” woman, ready to sacrifice herself for others without paying 
attention to her participation, albeit indirect, in political violence. 


Some explanations of why particular women decided to participate in 
political violence are based on gendered assumptions about female po- 
litical activism as stemming from a stereotype of women’s stronger 
emotionality compared to men.’ Interestingly, such emotional expla- 
nations are present exclusively in the auto/biographies of the women 
who participated in political terrorism as assassins. Most often, emo- 
tions voiced in these cases are female terrorists’ feelings of love for 
victims of the regime and their indignation at the suffering of these vic- 
tims.””° This is how, for example, Spiridonova explained her decision 
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to assassinate Luzhenovsky in her court speech: “I ... undertook the 
execution of the sentence, because my heart was so torn with pain, it 
was so shameful and hard to live upon hearing what was going on in 
the villages.” Thus, Spiridonova demonstrates that she had decided 
to commit a political assassination because of her feelings about the 
suffering of victims of her target. Simultaneously, Spiridonova elabo- 
rates on her political beliefs and uses them as well to explain her par- 
ticipation in political violence.” In this way, she creates a balanced 
representation of her motivation, where an equally important place is 
given to her emotions and political beliefs. 


Such balance is, however, quite unusual in revolutionary biographies of 
female PSR terrorists. The authors of biographical accounts of Frum- 
kina, Spiridonova, and Sture written before and after 1917 make a direct 
connection between the women’s ability to sympathize with the suffer- 
ings of common people and their “pure souls.”’** Thus, they claim that 
terrorist women turned to violence because of their good nature. How- 
ever, the authors of these biographical accounts do not go farther than 
that and do not write much about the female terrorists’ political beliefs, 
unlike Spiridonova in her speech. As a result, by elaborating only on 
the women’s emotions and not paying much attention to their political 
convictions, the biographers of female PSR terrorists deny their politi- 
cal agency in making the decision to join a terrorist unit and represent 
the women as driven exclusively by their emotions. 


Positive feelings of love and compassion typical for representations of 
“good” femininity are, however, not the only ones used in revolutionary 
auto/biographies of female PSR terrorists to explain the women’s deci- 
sion to participate in political violence. In her account of Frumkina, for 
example, Figner also notes her hatred for the regime as a driving force 
behind Frumkina’s decision to become a political terrorist: 


In this, as well as in everything else, Frumkina’s personality 
is characterized by duality: on the one hand - a broad, loving 
heart full of delicate femininity, pity and compassion for the 
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people ... on the other hand, she is an indomitable fighter 
and a terrorist, full of hatred and anger.’ 


Figner introduces Frumkina as divided between the “natural” female 
feeling of love and the feeling of hatred that the atrocities of the regime 
provoked in her, an issue also present in an earlier work about Frum- 
kina, as well as in Shkolnik’s memoirs and Zilberberg’s 1919 biography 
of Sevastianova.’*° Hatred for oppressors in these cases is represented 
as the reverse side of feelings of love that the women felt for the victims 
of oppression. The negative feeling of hatred is, thus, represented as 
emerging because of the women’s ability to love. However, hatred was 
mentioned in fewer cases than in the numerous revolutionary auto/bi- 
ographies that praise female terrorists for their ability to feel love and 
compassion. Thus, it can be concluded that authors of revolutionary 
auto/biographies preferred not to write about hatred, but rather to elab- 
orate on the positive feeling of love in order to prove that terrorist 
women were “natural” and “good.” Too much attention to hatred could 
undermine such claims. 


Autobiographical texts provide more personal and less generalized ex- 
planations of why women decided to participate in political violence. 
An especially large number of such reasons are included in Konoplyan- 
nikova’s court speech of 1906. 


First, in that speech, Konoplyannikova connected her participation in 
political violence to her humble social background. Konoplyannikova 
proudly called herself a “native of the people” and claimed that she had 
aright to fight “with arms for our new future right” because of her back- 
ground.”*! Thus, Konoplyannikova constructs herself as a representa- 
tive of the common people participating in political terrorism on behalf 
of everyone who suffered from oppression by the regime. Although 
Konoplyannikova was not the only female PSR terrorist from a poor 
family, she was the only one who referred to her social origin in order 


729 ”B 9TOM, KAK H BO BCEM, JIM4HOCTh DpyMKHHOM OTIM4YAeTCA JBOHCTBEHHOCTBIO: C 
OWHOH CTOpOHbI - 9TO WHpoKoe sOOBeoOMIbHOe Cepe, WoHOe HexKHO! 
2KCHCTBEHHOCTH, %KaJIOCTH H COCTpaaHHuA K JOAAM... C Apyroi, oHa HeyKpOTUMBIt 
Goen H TeppopHcT, NOMHbI HeHaBucTH M rHeBa” (Pamiyati Frumkinoi i Berdya- 
gina..., 9). 

20 Frumkina 1904-1905,15-16; Sukloff 1915, 123; GARF, f. 5831, op. 1, d. 407, 1. 14. 
BI “BErxoyell U3 Hapoya”’; “c opyxKHeM B pyKax 3a Hame HOBOe rpanymee mpaBo” 
(Reprinted in ’Zinaida Vasilievna Konoplyannikova’ 1917, 21). 
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to explain and substantiate her right to actively participate in political 
violence. 


Second, Konoplyannikova mentions her being imprisoned and perse- 
cuted by the regime because of her “peaceful” activities on behalf of 
the PSR as a reason why she became a terrorist.’** Thus, Konoplyanni- 
kova shows that her participation in political terrorism was a result of 
her negative experience with the regime, a reason that could be seen as 
personal. However, Konoplyannikova is not the only one who makes 
such an explicit connection. Shkolnik’s memoirs, as well as revolution- 
ary biographies of Konoplyannikova and Rudneva, also make it clear 
that these women turned to political violence because of persecution by 
the regime. In all these cases, however, the authors show that turning to 
political terrorism after persecution by the authorities was quite com- 
mon in the revolutionary underground at that time. Shkolnik writes that 
her insights into the impossibility of fighting the regime “peacefully” 
were based not only on her own experience of incarceration, but also 
on similar experiences of her comrades.” The authors of biographical 
accounts of Konoplyannikova and Rudneva written after 1917 claim 
that Tsarist prisons in pre-revolutionary Russia were the best school for 
revolutionaries, where they had an opportunity to rethink their strate- 
gies and tactics.” In this way, they represent Konoplyannikova’s and 
Rudneva’s turn toward political terrorism as part of a general tendency, 
which implies that their participation in political violence was not based 
on personal reasons. 


At the end of her speech, Konoplyannikova showed that her turn toward 
political violence was a natural outcome of the situation in the country 
and not only of her personal situation: 


I clearly saw that the history of the Russian people - is one 
bloody chronicle. I clearly saw that the autocratic and bu- 
reaucratic superstructures are held only by the violence of 
the authorities, because of the constantly practiced white, 
but bloody terror by those in power. And I came by my very 


732 Zinaida Vasilievna Konoplyannikova’ 1917, 23. 
733 Sukloff 1915, 125. 
n4 Khiriakov 1919, 68; E.N. 1927, 141. 
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life to the following conviction: nothing new can be created 
without destruction of the old ... I became a terrorist.”° 


In keeping with the PSR programme, Konoplyannikova represents her 
participation in political terrorism as a reaction to violence by govern- 
mental structures directed at the whole population of Russia. In keeping 
with Morrissey’s findings, Konoplyannikova pronounces the Russian 
authorities guilty of her turn toward political terrorism and shows that 
it was the only way to act in such circumstances. 


Participation in political violence is represented as a personal matter in 
Frumkina’s last autobiography, where she connects her wish to become 
a terrorist to her personality: 


Always self-contained, I have always put myself below oth- 
ers; I have never had the courage to teach others, and that is 
why I was not engaged in propaganda. But attacking enemy 
has always fascinated me, and my worst enemy is still — 
Russian autocracy. °° 


Frumkina represents herself here as a modest person unsure of her abil- 
ities as an agitator, a common task performed by revolutionary women. 
In this way, Frumkina shows that she possessed what was considered a 
desirable female feature both in Russian society in general and in the 
revolutionary underground in particular. However, Frumkina shows 
that because of feminine modesty, she was not able to become a “mod- 
est worker” of the revolution, the type of female activist praised by both 
Stepnyak-Kravchinsky and her contemporaries. Since her femininity 
prevented her from performing peaceful propaganda work, Frumkina 
concludes that political terrorism was the only kind of political activism 
that matched her personality and revolutionary interests. The reasoning 
in the above quote seems to be a conscious attempt undertaken by 


35 “ST ACHO Buea, YTO UCTOPUA pyccKOro Haposa - 9TO OHa KpoBaBasd eTonuc. A 
ACHO BHJENA, YTO CaMOsepxKaBHble H ÕropokparnyeckHe HayCTpouKU epxaTca 
TOJIbKO 6narogapa HacHJHIO CO CTOpOHbI BacTH, ONarogwapx MOCTOAHHO 
lIpakTukyeMomy ŐeJIOMY, HO KPOBABOMY Teppopy CO CTOPOHBI Y KOpMMJIa IpABJICHHA 
crosmux. M 4 caMOÑ XH3HbIO OpHINJIA K CIEMYIOINEMY yOoKJeHUIO: HHYETO HEJb3A 
CO3aTb HOBOTO, He paspyiunB ctaporo... A crana reppopucrkoğň” (Konoplyanni- 
kova’s court speech, reprinted in ’Zinaida Vasilievna Konoplyannikova’ 1917, 23). 
36 ”Bcerga 3aMKHYyTAad B Cebe, A CeO CTABMJIa HAKE BCeX; HAKOTAA Y MEHA He XBaTaJIO 
CMEJIOCTH YYHTb ApYTHX, H MOTOMY 4 He 3aHMMasiacb aruTauMei. Ho nactymienue Ha 
Bpara MeHg BCerga yByIeKayio, a MOM 3ueMmMi Bpar Bcé-Taku - pyccKoe 
camogepxasBne” (Frumkina 1907, 92-93). 
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Frumkina to construct herself simultaneously as both a “natural” 
woman and a devoted terrorist warrior. 


In her private letters, which she had not intended to be published, how- 
ever, Frumkina, explains her decision to become a political terrorist 
only by her emotional attitude toward political violence as a means of 
revolutionary struggle. In her book about Frumkina, Figner quotes “a 
lost letter,” where Frumkina defines political terrorism as “the happi- 
ness and curse” of her life, without further explaining such a highly 
emotional attitude.” In her letter to Burtsev, Frumkina elaborates on 
her wish to participate in political terrorism in the following way: 


I must tell you that I think that every revolutionary work is 
very important and necessary, but I am personally strongly 
attracted and have always been attracted to the implemen- 
tation of an act of terrorism. I thought and still think only 
about this, yearned and am yearning only for it and cannot 
control myself. I tried to take up something else in Kiev, but 
it was disconcerting, and I finally came to the conclusion 
that there is no need to force myself: I need to go where 
feeling, belief, conscience lead me. °° 


Frumkina’s private letters quoted above are not as adapted to the exist- 
ing ideal of femininity as her last autobiography is. She openly writes 
there about eagerness to commit political assassination, which could be 
seen as opposed to the existing female ideal and as irrational, since 
Frumkina did not provide any other reasons for her participation in po- 
litical violence in her letters other than her wish to assassinate. A similar 
irrational devotion to the idea of political terrorism connected to a 
strong desire to commit a political assassination and frustration by the 
inability to do it is mentioned by both Savinkov and Ivanovskaya in 
their accounts of Brilliant.” In his memoirs, Savinkov introduces in 
the same manner another female member of the Combat organization, 


37 “Teppop - cuacTbe HM MpoKaATbe Moeŭ xusan” (Pamiyati Frumkinoi i Ber- 
dyagina..., 9). 

738 "Halo BaM CKa3aTb, YTO A CYHTAIO OYCHb BaxKHBIM M HY2KHbIM BCAKYIO 
PeBOJIOUMOHHY!O padoTy, HO MCHA JIM4HO CHIbHO Be4yéT H BJleKIO BCerma K 
BbIMOJIHeHHIO TeppopucTHyeckoro akta. [ymaa H JyMato TOJIbKO 06 3TOM, pBallacb 
H PpBYCb TOJIÞKO K TOMY H COBJIAJATb C COOX He Mory. [IbiTanacb 4 B3ATbCA B Kuese 
3a 4TO-HUŐY/b Apyroe, HO ÕbIJIO MAJIO TOJIKY, H A, B KOHE KOHIOB, NpHWJIA K TAKOMY 
3aKJIIOUCHHIO, YTO He3a4eM HACHJIOBATb Ce6I: Hao HATH TyMA, Kya 30BET YYBCTBO, 
yOexeHue, coBecTb” (Pisma F. Frumkinoi’ 1908, 20). 

29 Savinkov 1917, 39, 48; Ivanovskaya 1929, 64, 82. 
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Lurie.’*° All three women, Frumkina, Brilliant and Lurie, were born in 
Jewish families, which invites the conclusion that female terrorists of 
Jewish origin were seen by authors of revolutionary auto/biographies 
as irrationally attracted to violence. Such representations are not at all 
part of revolutionary auto/biographies of female terrorists born to Rus- 
sian families. These differences in the representation of Russian and 
Jewish terrorist women can be explained by the different position of 
Jews in Russian society at that time. According to historians, ethnic hu- 
miliation was a powerful experience for many Jews and led to their rad- 
icalization.”*' According to Mogilner, concern for the Jewish people in 
the Russian Empire was typically used in portrayals of Jewish revolu- 
tionary heroines created in literary works of the revolutionary under- 
ground.’ Although revolutionary auto/biographies of female terrorists 
from Jewish families never represent these women as victims of anti- 
Semitism or as particularly concerned with the Jewish question, authors 
of these works clearly show their awareness of the ethnicity of the 
women they write about by mentioning it directly. This awareness 
proves that the authors of revolutionary auto/biographies of Jewish fe- 
male terrorists must also have been aware of the difference in their sit- 
uation from that of Russian women and their wish to change the situa- 
tion of their people.” Thus, without voicing these issues in their ac- 
counts, authors of revolutionary auto/biographies of female PSR terror- 
ists represent them as irrationally attracted to violence and different in 
their attitude from Russian women. 


Such representations also remind one of the demonizing representations 
of female terrorists of Jewish background in the works of conservative 
authors.’“* However, in order not to show female terrorists of Jewish 
origin as unnaturally violent women, the authors of their revolutionary 
biographies constructed them as peaceful by nature. In his memoirs, 
Savinkov writes that both Brilliant and Lurie were unable to kill despite 
their clearly voiced wish to do so. Savinkov explicitly explains this par- 
adox by a “feminine feature””*° that both possessed: according to him, 


740 Savinkov 1917, 216. 

741 See more about it in Akhiezer 2013, 567-568, 571; Shtakser 2014, 107. 

™ Mogilner 1997, 53. 

™ Frumkina, for example, voiced that wish in her court speech from June 14, 1904 
(reprinted in Frumkina 1904-1905, 14). 

™4 See for example Alexander Spiridovich’s representation of Frumkina in Spiri- 
dovich, Alexander (1928), Zapiski zhandarma, Kharkov: Izd-vo “Proletary,” 133- 
135. 

745 “cK eCHCTBeHHad Yepta” (Savinkov 1917, 216). 
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they wanted to participate in terrorism in order to sacrifice their lives, 
but not to kill.’4° Even Roizman writes in 1926 of Frumkina’s peaceful 
character, thus also constructing her in accordance with accepted ideas 
of proper femininity. ’*’ All these representations show that female PSR 
terrorists were feminine women who participated in political violence 
out of political necessity and not because of some “unnatural” urges. 


5.3.2 Ambitions and Opportunities 


Members of PSR terrorist units could perform different kinds of revo- 
lutionary work: they could be leaders, assassins, and “modest workers” 
of revolution as well, responsible for routinized everyday activities. In 
chapter 3, it was noted that Stepnyak-Kravchinsky, in Underground 
Russia, showed that women who performed any of these three duties 
could be seen as revolutionary heroines by their comrades. Heroic rep- 
resentations of women who performed different kinds of revolutionary 
work can even be found in revolutionary auto/biographies of female 
PSR terrorists. In reality, however, not many of these women were ter- 
rorist leaders or assassins. Most female members of PSR terrorist units 
did routinized everyday work connected to preparing explosives, keep- 
ing safe apartments, surveillance, etc., and thus, like Gesya Gelfman, 
were seen as “modest workers” of the revolution. In this section I show 
how the work of a few female leaders and numerous “modest workers” 
of the revolution was represented in revolutionary auto/biographies of 
female PSR terrorists. Representations of female assassins are dis- 
cussed in the next section. 


The Leaders 


Female leadership in PSR terrorist units was quite unusual. Moreover, 
in her article about Spiridonova as a female politician in early Soviet 
Russia, Boniece writes that female leadership in general was seen as a 
step far from the model of appropriate female revolutionary behaviour 
and was judged harshly, especially by other women.”* This must be 
one reason behind the small number of accounts of the female terrorist 
leaders. Among female PSR terrorists whose auto/biographies are in- 
cluded in the source material of the dissertation, only three women had 
the experience of leading a terrorist unit: Esfir Lapina (known to her co- 


746 Savinkov 1917, 39-40. 
747 See Roizman 1926, 304. 
148 Boniece 2017, 2. 
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workers as Bela), Serafima Klitchoglu, and Sofia Khrenkova. None of 
these women left any autobiographical texts. Interestingly, despite their 
high position in the ranks of PSR terrorists, detailed biographical ac- 
counts of their political careers in the PSR were written only after 1917. 


Lapina the terrorist leader was first introduced in Savinkov’s memoirs; 
he mentioned that she helped him organize a terrorist group for execut- 
ing minor terrorist attacks, the Central Flying Combat Detachment. 
Thus, Savinkov represents Lapina not as a terrorist leader, but more as 
his assistant and deputy in the above-mentioned terrorist unit.” Sav- 
inkov does not write about Lapina leading the unit; he merely mentions 
that she was its head and the organizer of the assassination attempt on 
General Vladimir von Launits, head of St. Petersburg, which, however, 
was cancelled. °° Although Savinkov’s portrayal of Lapina is not di- 
rectly negative, he does not seem to be keen on elaborating on her as a 
terrorist leader. 


A more detailed and directly negative representation of Lapina as a ter- 
rorist leader, very much in keeping with Boniece’s findings, is provided 
in Popova’s memoirs of 1927. Popova worked as a technician in the 
Combat Organization of the PSR and provided Lapina’s terrorist unit 
with explosives. In the course of her work, Popova often met the leader 
of the Central Flying Combat Detachment. Popova does not write about 
the positive sides of Lapina’s leadership at all, but instead stresses that 
Lapina organized all the failed attempts on von Launits and was herself 
aware that her group’s work was not well organized.’°! In other words, 
Popova represents Lapina as a failed terrorist leader. Even in her de- 
scription of Lapina’s appearance, Popova represents her as very differ- 
ent from the ideal type of female leader, Perovskaya, introduced by 
Stepnyak-Kravchinsky: 


“Bela” usually booked meetings with me somewhere in a 
cafe or in the reading room of Cherkesov, which had seen 
within its walls even terrorists of the People’s Will. The 
meetings with her were difficult. Nervous, with an unnatu- 
rally thin face and feverishly burning eyes, she spoke in a 
sort of deaf whisper, quickly and excitedly. Her fancy dress 


™ Historian N. Erofeev, however, writes that Lapina was the organizer of the Central 
Flying Combat Detachment, without mentioning Savinkov’s role in it (Erofeev 1996b, 
301). 

750 Savinkov 1917, 296-297. 

151 Popova 1927, in Katorga i ssylka, No. 5 (34), 57. 
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did not fit her well and attracted attention, and the surround- 
ing people unwittingly began to look back at us.”””° 


Popova’s description of Lapina as nervous and unnecessarily fancily 
dressed is a direct contrast to how Stepnyak-Kravchinsky represented 
Perovskaya: calm, calculating, and modestly and precisely dressed. 
Thus, Popova clearly demonstrates that Lapina was not worthy of the 
responsible role she played in the revolutionary underground. Her fancy 
dress could be interpreted by contemporaries as the opposite of the rev- 
olutionary ascetic ideal, and her nervous behaviour could be interpreted 
as a negative expression of extreme female emotionality. In other 
words, Popova’s portrayal of Lapina shows the female terrorist leader 
as the opposite of revolutionary and female ideals. Popova even con- 
trasts Lapina to Rosa Rabinovich, another member of Bela’s terrorist 
group, who also sometimes came to meetings: “Rosa Rabinovich was 
like a total contrast to her, - it was easier with her, without tension. 
Modestly dressed, calm, she behaved extremely tactfully and did not 
stand out from the surrounding crowd.”’°? This description of Rabino- 
vich more closely resembles how Stepnyak-Kravchinsky portrayed Per- 
ovskaya in Underground Russia. Thus, Popova shows that Rabinovich 
was worthier than Lapina to be the group’s leader. 


Klitchoglu was the female leader of a terrorist group that operated in St. 
Petersburg at the same time as Savinkov’s Combat Organization. Au- 
thors of biographical accounts of her do not often mention this. Histo- 
rian M.I. Leonov claims that Savinkov did not mention this terrorist 
group and its leader in his memoirs because of his wish to represent 
himself as the leader of the only heroic terrorist unit operating in Russia 
at that time.’** The first biographical account of Klitchoglu was written 
by G.S. in 1928, in which her organizational skills are mentioned in the 
context of her “peaceful” activism. Klitchoglu’s leadership in the field 


752 “Cpyyanne «Boja» Ha3Havasia MHe OOBIMHO Tye-HHOy Ab B Kade HJIH B YHTAJIbHE 
Uepkecosa, BUaBllel B CBOMX CTeHax CINË TeppopHcTOB-HapoAOBONbUeB. CBU aHHA 
C Heit ÕbIJIH TKembI. HeppHas, C HeecTecCTBeHHO XYyJbIM JIMIJOM, JIMxXOpayouHo 
TOPALWIMMHM Yryla3aMH, OHa TOBOpWsia KaKMM-TO TJIyXHM IWEMOTOM, ObICTpo M 
Bo30yxKTéHHO. HapsqHbI KOCTIOM MaJIO MOAXOAM K Hel, Opocasica B raza, M 
okpyxKarollad WyOsMKa HEBOJIbHO HAYHHAJIA OFIAbIBaTbca Ha Hac.” (Popova 1927, 
in Katorga i ssylka, No. 5 (34), 56). 

753 “Kak Obl HOMHBIM KOHTpacTOM ei aBmamacb Posa PaOwHoBuy, - c eŭ 
YYBCTBOBAJIOCh poe, Oe3 HallpsKeEHHOCTH. CKPOMHO OjleTasd, CHOKOMHaA, OHA 
TepxKaylacb C OOJIbUIMM TaKTOM H HHYCM He BÞIJEJAJIACb H3 OKpy2Kalolel TOJIIDI.” 
(Popova 1927, in Katorga i ssylka, No. 5 (34), 56). 

754 Leonov 2008, 4. 
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of political terrorism is not mentioned at all. According to G.S., Klitch- 
oglu only “participated in organizing Pleve’s assassination.”’°> 


It was only in 1930 that M. Chernavsky admitted in his memoirs that 
Klitchoglu had been a leader of a PSR terrorist unit. As did G.S., Cher- 
navsky elaborates on Klitchoglu’s “peaceful” organizational work, but 
also notes her contribution to the party’s terrorist activities: 


Not satisfied with this complex, responsible work, S.G.7*° 
is in late December and early January also engaged in a ter- 
rorist enterprise. On the party’s agenda at that time was the 
removal of Pleve. S.G. actively conducts preparatory work. 
Her attention is focused on off-duty trips by the minister. 
She manages to establish a connection with a flower shop 
where Pleve had bought bouquets. How solid this connec- 
tion was, I do not know. I did not participate closely in the 
affairs of S.G.” 


Chermavsky shows here that Klitchoglu organized and coordinated 
preparations for the assassination attempt on Pleve, and thus represents 
her as a terrorist leader. At the same time, Chernavsky distances himself 
from Klitchoglu and expresses doubts about the quality of her leader- 
ship when he writes that he did not know whether the connection with 
the flower shop that she established was solid. In other words, although 
Chernavsky’s representation of Klitchoglu as a terrorist leader is gen- 
erally positive, even here, female leadership in the field of political ter- 
rorism is questioned by the author. 


Leadership of a terrorist unit is not at all central to revolutionary 
auto/biographies of Khrenkova.”°* Ivanov, the author of the only more 


755 “T1pHHMMasla yyactHe B OpraHH3auun yOuiictBa Iese” (G.S. 1928, 157). 

156 “Serafima Georgievna,” Klitchoglu’s first name and patronymic. 

757 “He MOBOUBCTBYACh 3ITOM CIOXKHOM OTBeTCTBeHHOM paðoroğň, C.. B konne 
qekaOpa H Hayale AHBapaA yBeyeHa CeMË TeppopHcTH4ecKuM npempuarnem. B 
TOpAyKe JHA WapTHH B ITO BpeMaA CTOAJO yctpaHeHnue Iese. C.I. qeaTembHO BEAËT 
HMOATOTOBUTeIbHyIO padoty. Eë BHHMaHHe cocpeyoTOueHO Ha BHeCJIy2KeCOHBIX 
moe3qkax MHHHCTpa. EÑ yqaéTca ycTaHOBUTb CBA3b C HBETOYHbIM Mara3HHOM, rye 
IInepe Opan Oykersı. Hackombko comgHa Ôba ƏTA CBA3b, A He 3HAI0. bru3sKoro 
yuacTua B gexax C.I. a He mpuuumas’ (Chernavsky M. (1930), ’V Boevoi organi- 
zatsii, in Katorga i ssylka, No. 7 (68), 8). 

758 Even historians who wrote about Khrenkova do not write that she was a leader of 
a terrorist unit in their works (see for example Marasanova, Albegova & Shamatonova 
2013, 62-63, 65). 
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or less detailed account on her life, mentions very briefly that Khren- 
kova was wanted by the secret police as the organizer of a PSR combat 
detachment.’°? However, Ivanov does not mention Khrenkova’s work 
for that terrorist unit. As did other biographers of Khrenkova, Ivanov 
briefly touches upon her organizational skills in the field of “peaceful” 
work, but at the heart of the biographical accounts of Khrenkova is al- 
ways her self-immolation in prison.”® In other words, even in the case 
of Khrenkova, her leadership in the field of political terrorism is si- 
lenced and neglected by the biographers. 


To sum up, revolutionary biographies of female PSR terrorists do not 
devote much space to female leadership in party terrorist units. While 
Lapina’s leadership was neglected by Savinkov and ridiculed by 
Popova, Klitchoglu’s and Khrenkova’s leadership was recognized by 
their biographers only in the context of their “peaceful” activism. These 
women’s leading position in PSR terrorist groups was rarely touched 
upon. In other words, none of the female terrorist leaders from the PSR 
were represented similarly to Perovskaya in Stepnyak-Kravchinsky’s 
Underground Russia. This demonstrates that a leadership position was 
not considered proper revolutionary work for women in the PSR, and 
as a result, revolutionary biographies tended to avoid mentioning the 
leadership of these women when it was the case.’°! 


The “Modest Workers” of the Revolution 


All the women who participated in PSR terrorist organizations per- 
formed routinized everyday work on behalf of their units at some stage 
of their political activism. Authors of revolutionary auto/biographies 
often mention that period of women’s revolutionary lives as proof of 


759 Tvanov 1924, 239. 

760 Prokopovich K. (1923), ‘Sofiya Germanovna Khrenkova (iz arkhiva V.N. Figner),’ 
in Katorga i ssylka, No. 6, 287-294; Ivanov 1924, 238-239; Shvetsov S. (1928), ’Kul- 
turnoe znachenie politicheskoi ssylki v Zapadnoi Sibiri,’ in Katorga i ssylka, No. 10 
(47), 106. 

761 Such an attitude toward female leadership in the field of political terrorism was not, 
however, dominant in the revolutionary underground. Natalia Klimova and Nadezhda 
Terentieva (1881-1964), members of the terrorist group of the maximalists, were di- 
rectly compared to Perovskaya by their male comrades (see Zhukovsky-Zhuk I. 
(1929), ‘V zaschitu Mortimera, in Katorga i ssylka, No. 1(50), 40). In the case of 
Klimova, such a comparison was connected to particular similarities between her life 
and Perovskaya’s: both women were partners of the male leaders of the terrorist units 
where they worked, and both women took the organization in their hands after their 
men were arrested (see more about it in Kan 2012, 60). 
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their devotion to the cause and readiness to work for it.’° It often hap- 
pened that the authors of biographies of female terrorists highlighted 
that experience and praised the women for their ability to be “modest 
workers” similar to Gelfman in Stepnyak-Kravchinsky’s book. 


Sevastianova was most often praised by her biographers as the “modest 
worker” of the revolution, probably because she had to wait some years 
before she had an opportunity to commit a terrorist attack. Zilberberg, 
in both of her biographical accounts of Sevastianova, praised her for the 
ability to perform everyday work of the terrorist units quietly and al- 
most invisibly, a quality also admired by Savinkov in his portrayal of 
Ivanovskaya.’°? According to Jones Hemenway, even Bolshevik 
women were praised by their biographers for their “nearly invisible” 
activities, since these activities were seen as proof that the woman in 
question had managed to embrace the ideal of modesty.”°* Thus, female 
terrorists as well as Bolshevik women were praised for revolutionary 
work that demanded desirable female features of them. Sevastianova’s 
willingness to do any kind of work for the terrorist organization is 
praised by Gorinson as follows: “This quality of hers had to be appre- 
ciated the most because, thanks to it, Sevastianova, as few others like 
her, served as the connecting link which soldered the party into one 
whole, unbreakable chain.”’© A similar representation is even found in 
Ivanovskaya’s reminiscences about Tatyana Leontieva.’°° In other 
words, the authors of the above-mentioned accounts draw attention to 
the importance that the women’s abilities to perform routinized every- 
day work had for the organization and the party, and thus recognized 
their “modest” contribution to the cause of revolution as vital. 


Both Zilberberg and Gorinson also praise the special talents that Sevas- 
tianova developed in the course of her underground work. Zilberberg, 
in her account of 1919, mentions, for example, that Sevastianova was 
good in surveillance work, while in his article of 1924, Gorinson praises 


7© See for example Zinaida Vasilievna Konoplyannikova. 1906, 19-20; Khiriakov 
1919, 68-69; Popova 1927, in Katorga i ssylka, No. 4 (33), 55, 58-59; Ivanovskaya 
1929, 65-66; Zvereva 1932, 222. 

763 See Pamfilova-Zilberberg 1915; Savinkov 1917, 40; GARF, f. 5831, op. 1, d. 407, 
1. 24. 

764 Jones Hemenway 2006, 84. 

765 ” QTO eë KAYECTBO JOJDKHO OBO ObITh Goee BCero HEHMMO, H60, Orarozapa emy, 
CeBacTbaHOBa, a paBHO HEMHOTHE, CÑ MOMOOHBIe, CIYKHJIA TEM CBA3YIOIHM 3BCHOM, 
KOTOpOe CNaAHBAJO MapTHIO B OAHY WesIbHy!0, Hepa3pbIBHYy!0 enb” (Gorinson 1924, 
237). 

766 Tvanovskaya 1929, 120. 
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Sevastianova for her ability to disguise herself while working under- 
cover, which helped Sevastianova and her comrades not be exposed by 
the police.”°’ In this way, the authors show that even “modest” work 
required talents, and they praise Sevastianova’s contribution to the 
cause of political terrorism even more. 


In fact, modesty was not the only way routinized everyday work in PSR 
terrorist organizations was described by the biographers of female ter- 
rorists. It happened that women’s duties were represented in terms of 
revolutionary courage and self-sacrifice, just like the activities of polit- 
ical terrorists who committed assassinations were normally constructed 
in revolutionary auto/biographies. 


Sevastianova’s everyday work for terrorist organizations was often de- 
scribed by her biographers in heroic terms. For example, Zilberberg 
characterizes Sevastianova’s undercover work as a servant in a safe 
house as a “slow feat of everyday.”’°* Zilberberg, Gorinson and Popova 
also highlight episodes from Sevastianova’s life as a servant in safe 
apartments, where she behaved herself courageously during arrests, be- 
ing ready to shoot the police and liberate her comrades.’ Thus, the 
authors show that although Sevastianova was not yet a political assas- 
sin, her everyday work for the sake of the terrorist organization was full 
of dangers and heroism, as were the activities of her comrades who as- 
sassinated government officials. 


Representations of routinized everyday work in terms of self-sacrifice 
most often were connected to health issues that some terrorist women 
experienced because of the tasks that they performed. Both Zilberberg, 
in her account of 1919, and Popova in her memoirs elaborate on Sevas- 
tianova’s bad health, which, according to Popova, made her undercover 
work as a servant even harder.’ Similarly, in his presentation of 
Ivanovskaya, Savinkov mentions that she could perform her work for 
the Combat Organization well “in spite of her old age and her ill- 
nesses.”””! Such representations appeared not only in biographical ac- 
counts, but also in the works authored by female terrorists themselves. 


767 GARF, f. 5831, op. 1, d. 407, 1. 36; Gorinson 1924, 236-237. 

768 * we JICHHbIM MOBAT KAXAOTrO WHA” (Pamfilova-Zilberberg 1915). 

769 GARF, f. 5831, op. 1, d. 407, 1. 20-21; Gorinson 1924, 237; Popova 1927, in Ka- 
torga i ssylka, No. 4 (33), 58-59. 

710 GARF, f. 5831, op. 1, d. 407, 1. 3, 15; Popova 1927, in Katorga i ssylka, No. 4 (33), 
59. 

771 “HecCMOTpA Ha CTapOCcTb CBOHX JIET H Ha CBOM Oome3HH” (Savinkov 1917, 40). 
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For example, Popova, who did not feel well around explosives, often 
describes in her memoirs how she performed her duties despite being 
nauseous and weak.’ Likewise, in her memoirs, Ivanovskaya men- 
tions that surveillance work that she conducted on behalf of the Combat 
Organization was too difficult for her, and that by the end of the day 
she had pain in her legs.’”? In all the above-mentioned cases, female 
terrorists are represented as extremely devoted to the organizations they 
worked for and to the cause of revolution. At the same time, these rep- 
resentations are reminiscent of the ascetic revolutionary ideal, where 
the highest grade of asceticism was the ability to overcome the limits of 
one’s own body and be able to work for the cause of revolution.’”4 


Especially powerful representations of courage and self-sacrifice not 
connected to direct participation in political assassinations can be found 
in accounts of the injuries that Maria Benevskaya suffered after a bomb 
accidentally exploded in her hands. Savinkov, Popova and Zenzinov 
give detailed accounts of Benevskaya’s injuries from the explosion, and 
they stress that she was covered with blood after the accident. At the 
same time, the authors show that Benevskaya behaved courageously in 
that situation, since she managed to clean the room on her own and to 
get rid of the bombs before she took herself to hospital.” Thus, Be- 
nevskaya’s biographers demonstrate that she sacrificed herself for the 
cause of revolution and managed to show heroism in that situation, alt- 
hough she had never committed a political assassination. 


Although revolutionary auto/biographies glorified routinized everyday 
work that female terrorists performed for their organization, historians 
have noted that educated women were often dissatisfied with the work 
that they were offered in the revolutionary underground.’” Even the 
revolutionary auto/biographies of female PSR terrorists include opin- 
ions of women who openly expressed their dissatisfaction with rou- 
tinized work. Frumkina, Brilliant and Lurie, according to accounts of 
their lives, offered their services as political assassins to the leaders of 
terrorist organizations on numerous occasions and openly complained 


72 Popova 1927, in Katorga i ssylka, No. 4 (33), 62; No. 5 (34), 61-62. 

73 Tvanovskaya 1929, 60. 

774 See more about it in Kolonitsky 2017, 199. 

715 Savinkov 1917, 220-224; Popova 1927, in Katorga i ssylka, No. 4 (33), 64-65; 
Zenzinov 1953, 314. 

776 See more about it in Shtakser 2014, 122. 
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about the inability to participate in a terrorist attack directly.’’’ Even 
Sevastianova, who was represented as an example of patience by her 
biographers, waited for her turn to commit a political assassination.’”* 
Thus, revolutionary auto/biographies of female PSR terrorists, show 
that many of these women did not settle for being “modest workers” of 
the revolution, but wanted to change their position in the terrorist units 
and commit assassinations. The authors of the auto/biographies show 
that women coped with this situation differently. 


Sevastianova dealt with her inability to participate in terrorism directly, 
according to Zilberberg, by quietly waiting for her turn to commit a 
political assassination and conducted the work assigned to her in the 
meantime without complaints. In Zilberberg’s words: 


In front of Sasha, people passed before the attack, before 
death and murder. She did not demand her turn. Silently she 
waited, as for supreme happiness, as for redemption. She 
had strength, like few others, to take on and carry without 
bending the long and difficult feat of every day. And, per- 
haps, conscious of this strength, Sasha dutifully carried her 
burden of patience and waiting. Always, in all the moments 
of her life, she was ready to meet face to face with the en- 
emy; she lived with the thought of his death and relentless 
preparations for that death. Like every terrorist, she wanted 
to strike with her hand, but she did not think about herself, 
about her satisfaction or severity: she thought only of the 
success of the cause.’” 


777 Frumkina’s testimony from May 27, 1903, reprinted in Frumkina 1904-1905, 7; 
‘Pisma F. Frumkinoi’ 1908, 19-20; S.R. (1909), ‘Moi otnosheniya k Azefu,’ in Byloe, 
No. 9-10, 189-190; Savinkov 1917, 39, 48, 216; GARF, f. 5831, op. 1, d. 407, 1. 24; 
Popova 1927, in Katorga i ssylka, No. 4 (33), 61; Ivanovskaya 1929, 64, 82. 

778 GARF, f. 5831, op. 1, d. 407, 1. 24; Gorinson 1924, 237. 

™ ”IJepex Camieii npoxoqusiM JIM HakaHyHe BÞICTYNJICHHA, HakaHyHe CMepTH, M 
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cruOasicb JOJTHĂ M TKKHŇ NOABUr KaxZoro WHA. M, MoxeT ObITb, CO3HABAA B Cede 
ƏTY CHJIY, Cama TAK NOKOpHO Heca CBOË Opema TEpNeHHA H OKNAaHUA. Bcerga, BO 
BCe MHHYTÞI CBOCÑĂ KH3HH, OHA TOTOBA ÕbIJIA BCTpETHTECA JIMOM K JIMLy C BparoM; 
OHa HJA MbICJIbIO O ETO CMEpTH H HEYCTAaHHBIM MOATOTOBIeHHeM 3TOM CMepTH. Kak 
KaxK]OMY TeppopHCcTy ei XOTeJIOCb CBOeH pyKOŇ HaHecTH yap, HO OHa He CYHTAJIACE 
C CO6OI0, C CBOHM YJOBJIETBOpEHHEM HJIH TIKECTHIO: MyMaJa JIHINb 06 ycrnexe gera.” 
(GARF, f. 5831, op. 1, d. 407, 1. 24). 
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Thus, Zilberberg represents Sevastianova’s patience as a sign of her in- 
ner strength, an essential quality of the revolutionary hero. Even 
Ivanovskaya, in her portrayal of Tatyana Leontieva, connects her pa- 
tience and ability to wait to Leontieva’s inner strength. Ivanovskaya 
quotes “Pavel,”’®° who claimed that “even men of calm temperament” 
did not possess such qualities.’*' In other words, both women are rep- 
resented as people who possessed the essential features of a male revo- 
lutionary hero while performing the female role of “modest worker” of 
the revolution. Moreover, in the above quote, Zilberberg connects Se- 
vastianova’s patience to her ability to understand the actual needs of the 
organization that she could value above her own wishes. This feature 
was already considered essential for a revolutionary hero in Nechaev’s 
Catechism. As a result, female patience was represented in revolution- 
ary biographies as a feature that could make a woman into the embodi- 
ment of the male heroic ideal. 


At the same time, autobiographies of female terrorists who were not 
satisfied with the supporting roles that they had to play in terrorist or- 
ganizations, do not include representations of the women as patiently 
waiting for an opportunity to commit a political assassination. How- 
ever, knowing that patience was considered to be a desirable female 
feature in the revolutionary underground, the women tried to find dif- 
ferent explanations for their unwillingness to wait that corresponded to 
the existing revolutionary ideal. For example, Frumkina explains her 
wish to participate in political violence in her testimony of May 27, 
1903 by her wish not to be idle: 


I attach great importance to the acts of terrorism and have 
long yearned to execute one of the tsar’s slaughterers, but 
until my recent arrest, for various reasons, I did not manage 
to apply my beliefs in practice. During the search, knowing 
that I would have to stay in jail for a long time with nothing 
to do, I decided to take advantage of my arrest and execute 
General Novitsky during interrogation. ”®? 


780 »Pavel” was a nickname of Maximilian Shveitzer (1881-1905), a member of Sav- 
inkov’s Combat Organization who became a leader of his own terrorist unit in 1904. 
781° taxe MYKYHHBI CHOKOÑHOTO TemMepaMeHta” (Ivanovskaya 1929, 120). 

782 “ST npunaro TeppopucTu4eckuM akTaM oboe 3HadeHve M WaBHO pBaylacb 
Ka3HUTb OJHOTO M3 WapcKHX Maylayeli, HO WO MWoceqHero apecTa A, 10 pa3HbIM 
IIpH4uHHaM, He ycliesla IpHMeHHTb K ely cBOux yOexAeHui. Bo Bpema oOpicka 4, 
3Ha4, YTO MHe TIPHAETCA MpOOLITh B TIOPbMe JOBObHO MOJITO Oe3 BCAKOTO MEJA, 
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Thus, Frumkina represents her wish to commit a political assassination 
here as a way to be useful to the cause of revolution and avoid the un- 
necessary idleness that imprisonment implied. Similarly, even Lurie’s 
and Brilliant’s biographers explain their complaints about their inability 
to participate in terrorist attacks directly by the women’s unwillingness 
to be idle. Idleness, according to these women’s biographies, was rou- 
tinized everyday revolutionary work that did not require much effort 
from female terrorists.’*? In all these cases, although the women’s be- 
haviour did not correspond to the ideal of “modest worker” of the rev- 
olution, they are represented as hard-working individuals who always 
wanted to be useful to the cause. Such a desire was seen as a positive 
feature of a revolutionary hero and was much praised in revolutionary 
auto/biographies. 


The auto/biographies of female terrorists who were not satisfied with 
performing everyday revolutionary work often explained their attitude 
by the women’s inability to perform other kinds of revolutionary work 
than terrorism. For example, Frumkina, in her letter to Burtsev and in 
her last autobiography, as well as Ivanovskaya in her reminiscences 
about Brilliant, write that both women actively participated in “peace- 
ful” PSR activities, but such work did not satisfy them.’*4 Thus, the 
auto/biographies made it clear that the women performed all revolution- 
ary duties they were assigned, which implies that they behaved in ac- 
cordance with the existing ideal of modesty. Frumkina’s and Brilliant’s 
complaints in this context were represented as their wish to be more 
useful to the party by performing revolutionary work that really inter- 
ested them. 


Female PSR terrorists, both those represented as patiently performing 
their everyday revolutionary work without complaining about it and 
those represented as openly dissatisfied with their situation, were of dif- 
ferent ethnic backgrounds. Both Sevastianova and Leontieva, who were 
praised for their patience, were ethnically Russian, while Frumkina, 
Brilliant and Lurie, who were represented as voicing their dissatisfac- 
tion, were Jewish. Thus, even in this case, revolutionary auto/biog- 
raphies of female PSR terrorists represented attitudes toward political 
violence of Russian and Jewish female terrorists differently. 


pela BOCIHOJB3OBATÞCA CBOMM apecTOM H npu ompoce Ka3HHTb TeHepasa 
Hosuukoro” (Reprinted in Frumkina 1904-1905, 7). 

783 Popova 1927, in Katorga i ssylka, No. 4 (33), 61; Ivanovskaya 1929, 121. 

784 °Pisma F. Frumkinoi’ 1908, 20; Frumkina 1907, 92-93; Ivanovskaya 1929, 63. 
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Frumkina was the only female member of a terrorist unit who did not 
just complain about her options in the organization, but who actually 
tried to commit assassinations on her own, without approval from the 
PSR. Such an act did not fit the ideal of modesty discussed above, so it 
is interesting to see how Frumkina’s actions were explained in her 
auto/biographies. In her testimony of May 27, 1903, the text of which 
was propagated by the party in brochures, Frumkina introduced herself 
as a member of the PSR who, in accordance with the principles of the 
party, believed that political terrorism was the only means of punishing 
the most hated representatives of the regime, which would lead to the 
downfall of the autocracy.” In this way, she constructed her actions in 
accordance with PSR tactics, and thus represented herself as a revolu- 
tionary heroine of the party although she acted on her own. Frumkina’s 
initiative was praised even by the PSR, which characterized her as a 
“daring skirmisher” in the brochure about Frumkina’s assassination at- 
tempt on Novitsky.’*° This reaction is not surprising, since the PSR ea- 
gerly took credit for political assassinations committed on its behalf 
when these assassinations could contribute to the image of the party as 
the champion of the oppressed.’*” Other revolutionary groups praised 
Frumkina as well: the journal Narodovolets, published by Russian so- 
cialists in London, wrote that Frumkina understood political questions 
better than the PSR Kiev committee, which could not stop the anti-rev- 
olutionary activities of her target, Novitsky, by “peaceful” means.’** By 
praising Frumkina’s individual initiative, the authors of these accounts 
showed that a revolutionary heroine did not have to be modest and pa- 
tient when she felt that she could contribute to the revolutionary fight. 


Having attempted another assassination in 1907 that was not organized 
by the PSR, Frumkina, in her court speech of June 16, compared her 
actions to Vera Zasulich’s assassination attempt on Fyodor Trepov, 
who, like Frumkina’s target Bagretsov, was cruel to a political pris- 
oner.’*? By this comparison Frumkina constructed herself as the “angel 


785 Frumkina’s testimony, reprinted in Frumkina 1904-1905, 7. 

786 * oTBAXKHBIM 3aCTpeIbIIHK” (Frumkina 1904-1905, 16). 

787 For example, Petr Karpovich (1874-1917), who assassinated Minister N.P. Bogo- 
lepov on February 14, 1901, was not formally a member of the PSR, but was praised 
as a hero of the party (see more about it in Budnitsky 1996b, 5). 

788 “Delo F. Frumkinoi,’ in Narodovolets, 1903, No. 4. Even Anastasia Bitsenko, in 
her work of 1923, praises Frumkina’s actions and directly criticises the lack of initia- 
tive by PSR leadership (Bitsenko 1923, 207). 

789 Frumkina’s court speech from June 16, 1907, reprinted in Pamiyati Frumkinoi i 
Berdyagina..., 26. 
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of vengeance” from Stepnyak-Kravchinsky’s book, who did not have a 
political party behind her and acted in accordance with her conscience. 
Even Roizman, the author of Frumkina’s biography of 1926, describes 
her attempt on the head of the Moscow transit prison Metsner’”? simi- 
larly to Stepnyak-Kravchinsky and other revolutionary authors who 
wrote about the assassination by Zasulich, although Frumkina’s own 
version of the events was quite different. Frumkina told the story of that 
assassination attempt in her letter to Burtsev, where she explained that 
she wanted to kill Metsner because of his unpleasant way of addressing 
her, which offended Frumkina’s human and revolutionary honour.””! 
According to Roizman, however, Metsner was cruel toward an impris- 
oned student, and Frumkina’s assassination attempt was an act of re- 
venge for that.’”? Although Roizman does not compare her to Zasulich 
explicitly, she describes the reasons behind Frumkina’s attack as iden- 
tical to the reasons behind the attack by Zasulich. By changing the story 
of Frumkina’s attempt on Metsner, Roizman avoided representing her 
as driven by personal reasons. Moreover, trying to make Frumkina’s 
attempt fit the story of the famous assassination attempt by Zasulich, 
Roizman shows her eagerness to praise Frumkina’s initiative and rep- 
resent her in accordance with the existing revolutionary tradition as the 
“angel of vengeance” in order to explain her lack of modesty. 


However, not all Frumkina’s biographers shared this opinion of a rev- 
olutionary heroine’s right to act on her own, like Zasulich. In her book 
on Frumkina, Figner focuses not on the assassination attempts that she 
committed, but instead highlights Frumkina’s talent as a public speaker, 
claiming that her greatest contribution to the cause of revolution was 
not participation in political terrorism, but the propaganda speeches that 
Frumkina made in court.” A similar opinion is also present in Prib- 
ylev’s work: he characterized Frumkina’s attack on Novitsky as “cock- 
amamie,” but praises her for the speeches that she made in court.’ 
Thus, the authors show that they did not consider Frumkina to be an 
“angel of vengeance” like Zasulich, but preferred to represent her as an 
agitator instead. 


70 Roizman mistakenly calls him Metus in her article. Frumkina’s letter to Burtsev, 
however, shows that the assassination attempt was directed at Metsner (see ‘Pisma F. 
Frumkinoi’ 1908, 20-21). 

71 ?Pisma F. Frumkinoi’ 1908, 20-21. 

792 Roizman 1926, 302-303. 
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Examples of other PSR female terrorists who committed political as- 
sassinations without formal party permission show that an “angel of 
vengeance” similar to Zasulich was not a desirable female role in the 
revolutionary underground at the beginning of the 20 century. None 
of Ezerskaya’s biographers, other than Orestova mentions that the as- 
sassination of Klingenberg was committed without permission of PSR 
leadership. °% Thus, most of her biographers preferred to represent 
Ezerskaya as acting on orders of the party to avoid showing her as im- 
patient. Even biographers of Leontieva, who had left the terrorist ranks 
of the PSR because of her inability to participate in party activities’ 
and who committed an ambiguous terrorist attack in Switzerland, stress 
that the assassination committed by her was not her own enterprise, but 
was organized by the maximalists, the political group that Leontieva 
had joined.’ In this way Savinkov and Ivanovskaya represented Leon- 
tieva as obediently following the instructions of her new party when 
committing political violence. Her actions were represented, not as a 
result of impatience and lack of modesty, but as her wish to work for 
the cause of revolution. 


All these examples demonstrate that, according to most authors of rev- 
olutionary biographies, the revolutionary heroine was not expected to 
commit political assassinations on her own, but to behave in accordance 
with the ideal of modesty and wait for orders from the party. Frumkina’s 
case was represented differently by some authors mostly because Frum- 
kina herself, as well as authors who wrote about her immediately after 
her first attack, praised Frumkina’s initiative and represented it in the 
framework of the PSR program. Otherwise, a revolutionary heroine of 
the PSR was not expected to follow Zasulich’s example and act on her 
own. 


The negative attitude to female terrorists’ initiative in committing po- 
litical assassinations can be explained by the attitude that some leaders 
of PSR terrorist units had toward women’s direct participation in polit- 
ical violence. Savinkov, for example, according to his own memoirs 


715 Orestova 1932, 227. 

7% According to Savinkov, Leontieva, who developed mental illness while in prison, 
misinterpreted his letter, in which he advised her to rest after being released. Leontieva 
understood it as a rejection of her services and joined the maximalist group (Savinkov 
1917, 141). 

197 Savinkov 1917, 141-142; Ivanovskaya 1929, 180. 
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and Ivanovskaya’s reminiscences did not want to send women to com- 
mit political assassinations as long as he had men able to do it.’ 


While the attitude of leaders of terrorist units that prevented female PSR 
terrorists from performing revolutionary work that interested them was 
not criticised in revolutionary auto/biographies, similar influences of 
other men were not represented as acceptable there. For example, ac- 
cording to Savinkov, Aron Shpaizman, Shkolnik’s long-time co-worker 
in different revolutionary underground organizations and, according to 
some scholars, even her fiancé,’”? prevented Shkolnik from doing sur- 
veillance work during their preparations for the assassination of Klei- 
gels in Kiev, and in general was against her direct participation in ter- 
rorist attacks.°°° Savinkov explains Shkolnik’s later participation in the 
assassination attempt on Chernigov Governor Khvostov by Shpaiz- 
man’s change of mind. Likewise, Alexandra Fridberg writes that 
Rogozinnikova’s fiancé Matvey Mizerov, who supported her participa- 
tion in revolutionary activities, was against her decision to join the 
Northern Flying Combat Detachment.” Thus, instead of writing about 
the paternalistic attitude of terrorist leaders toward women and their ac- 
tivities in the revolutionary underground, the authors of revolutionary 
biographies preferred to represent the women’s private lives as a hin- 
drance to their political activism. This corresponds to the findings of 
previous research and the tendency noted in Chapter 4 that the private 
lives of female PSR terrorists appeared in their revolutionary biog- 
raphies to be only a hindrance. 


Autobiographical accounts by terrorist women, however, do not show 
their private lives as hindering their activism in political terrorism. In 
her memoirs, Shkolnik does not mention Shpaizman’s influence on any 
of her decisions and activities in the Combat Organization, and explains 
the aborting of Kleigels’ assassination by changes in the target’s behav- 
iour. Moreover, Shkolnik introduces Shpaizman as merely a friend, 
and thus excludes her private life from her revolutionary autobiography, 


78 Savinkov 1917, 48-49. According to Ivanovskaya, Savinkov explained in a con- 
versation with Shveitser his reluctance to send women to commit terrorist attacks by 
the fact that his mother would never forgive him for letting women do male obliga- 
tions (Ivanovskaya 1929, 82). 

™ See for example Boniece 2010b, 182-183; Kan 2012, 337. In her memoirs 
Shkolnik, however, introduces Shpaizman simply as her co-worker and friend. 
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which corresponds to the discursive practice of writing a revolutionary 
life.*°* This demonstrates that while writing about herself, Shkolnik cre- 
ated a more empowering image than did Savinkov and did not represent 
her private life as in any way influencing her political decisions. 


5.3.3 Assassinations 


Assassinations committed or attempted by female PSR terrorists who 
had an opportunity to participate directly in political violence are rep- 
resented by authors of revolutionary auto/biographies as the highlight 
of their revolutionary careers. They represent these assassinations in ac- 
cordance with the vision of PSR leadership, as the killing of the most 
despised representatives of the regime, righteous heroic deeds that led 
to self-sacrifice of the terrorists who performed them. 


To make political assassinations look heroic and to construct the assas- 
sins as revolutionary heroes and heroines, their auto/biographies tried 
to dehumanize the targets and construct them as anti-heroes, as the em- 
bodiment of the ruthless authoritarian regime. For this reason, the 
authors of these works paid particular attention to “crimes” committed 
by the government officials whom female terrorists attacked and in this 
way represented terrorist targets as responsible for their own assassina- 
tions.®°° In this context, female PSR terrorists who committed assassi- 
nations were constructed as noble avengers who terminated oppressors 
of the common people, and not as common criminals. 


804 This tendency is mentioned in Liljeström 2000, 94; Liljeström 2004, 59. 

805 See more about dehumanization in Mogilner 1999, 37-38; Boniece 2010a, 138; 
Morrissey 2012, 625. Dehumanization of the target is a typical way for terrorists to 
explain \ assassinations that they commit. See more about it in Bandura, Albert (1990), 
‘Mechanisms of Moral Disengagement,’ in Reich, Walter (ed.), Origins of terrorism: 
Psychologies, Ideologies, Theorlogies, States of Mind, Cambridge: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 161-191; Crenshaw, Martha (1988), ‘The Subjective Reality of the Ter- 
rorist: Ideological and Psychological Factors in Terrorism,’ in Slater, Robert O. & 
Michael Stohl (eds.), Current Perspectives on International Terrorism, New Y ork: St. 
Martin’s Press, 12-46; della Porta, Donatella (1992), ‘Political Socialization in Left- 
Wing Underground Organizations: Biographies of Italian and German Militants,’ in 
della Porta, Donatella (ed.), Social Movements and Violence: Participation in Under- 
ground Organizations, Greenwich, Conn.: JAI Press, 278-279. 
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Revolutionary auto/biographies of female PSR terrorists made clear 
that female assassins were familiar with the “crimes” committed by 
their future targets, and thus made politically conscious decisions to as- 
sassinate the government officials whom they considered to be respon- 
sible for the suffering of the common people. The revolutionary auto/bi- 
ographies of Ekaterina Izmailovich and Maria Shkolnik stress that both 
women read extensively about the brutalities committed on the orders 
of their future targets before they attempted to assassinate them.” Spir- 
idonova mentioned in her court speech that she met people who were 
abused in the course of raids ordered by her future target Luzhenovsky, 
information enthusiastically repeated by her later biographers.°°* 


According to the revolutionary auto/biographies of Zinaida Konoplyan- 
nikova and Lidiya Rudneva, in addition to obtaining information about 
their future targets’ “crimes,” both women wanted to see Min and 
Efimov respectively before deciding to assassinate them. In both cases, 
the appearance of the future target was represented as a decisive factor 
for the female terrorists’ conviction of the need to assassinate them. Ac- 
cording to Konoplyannikova’s biographers, in her eyes Min looked like 
a “merciless terminator,’”®°’ which implies that during the personal en- 
counter, Konoplyannikova could see the evil nature of her future target. 
Rudneva, in her diary, describes her future target Efimov during their 
encounter on the street as inhuman: 


He had such a face that was impossible to doubt - it was 
bureaucratically bloated, rigid. Lobster-like bulging, dull 
eyes, and he somehow looked around with them - suddenly 
everything became so vividly and painfully clear how eve- 
rything happened there... 81° 


Frumkina’s court speech May 16, 1907, reprinted in Pamiyati Frumkinoi i Berdya- 
gina..., 20, 28; Frumkina’s court speech June 25, 1907, reprinted in Pamiyati Frum- 
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Rudneva’s last remark refers to the events in Vologda prison, where an 
uprising was brutally suppressed on Efimov’s order. By representing 
her target as inhuman, Rudneva explains why Efimov could give his 
inhuman orders and why it was right to assassinate him. In other words, 
both Konoplyannikova and Rudneva were represented as people who 
were not able to kill government officials only because of their reputa- 
tion in the revolutionary underground, but wanted to form their own 
opinion of their future targets. Because of their wish to see their targets 
before assassinating them, both Konoplyannikova and Rudneva are 
constructed as people who did not see taking other people’s lives as an 
easy task and were cautious while making their decisions. Such repre- 
sentations imply that they were not deviant women who participated in 
political violence because of their “unnatural” inclinations, the way 
conservatives represented them, but decent individuals who turned to 
violence against their nature and out of necessity. 


The revolutionary auto/biographies often note how female PSR terror- 
ists behaved while committing political assassinations. Frumkina, Spir- 
idonova, Konoplyannikova and Rogozinnikova were represented there 
as calm before and in the course of committing the assassinations.*!! 
Sarychev, in his account of Spiridonova, even describes her actions dur- 
ing the assassination as executed with “dead earnest.”*'? On the one 
hand, such descriptions show that the female terrorists were sure of their 
deeds and did not show any emotion because they had no doubts. On 
the other hand, their emotionless behaviour in the course of political 
assassinations shows that the women did not behave in a typically fem- 
inine fashion, where, according to existing stereotypes of women and 
femininity, emotional reactions prevailed. It shows that the authors of 
revolutionary auto/biographies wanted to portray female PSR terrorists 
as acting like revolutionary fighters, supposedly “typical” male behav- 
iour that was difficult to feminize. It is especially interesting that calm- 
ness at the moment of assassination was mostly highlighted in the cases 
of women whose mental stability was questioned by their opponents: 
among the above-mentioned women, only Konoplyannikova’s mental 
stability was never questioned.*'? Thus, biographers showed that the 


811 Frumkina 1904-1905, 6; Spiridonova 1906, 10; Frumkina’s letter to military court 
from May 16, 1907, reprinted in Pamiyati Frumkinoi i Berdyagina..., 36; Khiriakov 
1919, 74; Fridberg 1929, 171, 172-173; TsGA Spb, f. 506, op. 1, d. 625, 1. 3. 

812 ”TBëpgaa peutuMocts” (Sarychev 1917, 18). 

813 On such doubts in the case of Frumkina see Pamiyati Frumkinoi i Berdyagina..., 
7. On doubts in the case of Rogozinnikova see Geifman 1993, 168. On doubts in the 
case of Spiridonova see Petrusenko 2014, 238; Boniece 2017. 
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women in question committed political assassinations not because of 
their mental problems, since they were able to control their emotions in 
the most critical moments, but because of their political convictions. 


Despite the central place of assassinations committed by female PSR 
terrorists in their revolutionary careers, the moment of assassination, 
successful or not, is as a rule described in revolutionary biographies 
very briefly, which is reminiscent of Passerini’s conclusions in her re- 
search on Italian female left-wing terrorists.*'* Most often, the authors 
of these works merely mention that the woman in question committed 
or attempted to commit a political assassination of a particular govern- 
ment official without going into details.*!> In some cases, the authors of 
revolutionary biographies of female PSR terrorists do not mention the 
act of assassination at all. For example, Vladimir Vnorovsky, who ac- 
companied Ekaterina Izmailovich to the spot of her assassination at- 
tempt, does not discuss the attempt at all, but elaborates instead on Iz- 
mailovich’s personality and events of her life before she left to kill Chu- 
khnin.*'® This manner of discussing assassinations committed by fe- 
male PSR terrorists demonstrates that the authors of their revolutionary 
biographies were quite reluctant to elaborate on these women as agents 
of political violence, since a woman who had committed an assassina- 
tion could be hardly seen as “good” woman by her contemporaries." 


Similar short accounts of assassinations or assassination attempts can 
also be found in some autobiographical texts authored by female PSR 
terrorists. For example, in her letter to Burtsev, rather than discussing 
her attempt on Novitsky, Frumkina recommends that her correspondent 
read a newspaper article about it.85!8 Most autobiographical texts by fe- 
male terrorists, however, often include more detailed accounts of their 
actions in the course of assassinations. The most famous account of this 
kind is Spiridonova’s letter from the Tambov prison, where she gives 
detailed information on how she shot Luzhenovsky, how many times 


814 Passerini 1992, 197. 

815 See for example Prelooker 1908, 285; Pamfilova-Zilberberg 1915; X 1915; ‘Maria 
Aleksandrovna Spiridonova’ 1917, 8; Savinkov 1917, 141, 151, 330; ‘Zinaida Vasi- 
lievna Konoplyannikova’ 1917, 19; Pribylev 1919, 15, 17; Gorinson 1924, 237; Roiz- 
man 1926, 302-303; Popova 1927, in Katorga i ssylka, No. 6 (35), 61; Ivanovskaya 
1929, 150, 180; Orestova 1932, 227; Figner 1933, 209-210. 

816 GARF, f. 5831, op. 1, d. 369. 
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Sofia Perovskaya (see Hilbrenner 2016). 
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she shot at him and what injuries her target received.®!’ Spiridonova’s 
later biographers eagerly included that account in their own works.*”° 
In all these cases, however, such detailed, but emotionless accounts of 
Spiridonova’s actions in the course of the assassination were followed 
by even more detailed and highly emotional accounts of brutal mistreat- 
ment that Spiridonova was subjected to after she was arrested at the 
railway station and interrogated.*?! Thus, the violence committed by 
Spiridonova in the course of the assassination was represented in her 
auto/biographies as less significant than the violence of government 
agents directed at her. 


Violence is even represented similarly in the auto/biographies of Frum- 
kina, Konoplyannikova, Fedorova, Sevastianova, Shkolnik, and Ekate- 
rina Izmailovich. The authors of these works give detailed and emotion- 
less accounts of how the women attempted to assassinate their targets, 
but elaborate at length on the injuries that the female terrorists them- 
selves received in the course of the attack. Such representations are 
especially characteristic for the revolutionary auto/biographies of 
women who did not succeed in assassinating their targets; the authors 
of such works normally contrast the misery of the female terrorists with 
the future successes of their targets. Characteristic in this respect is how 
Yadov describes Frumkina’s attempt on Bagretsov in 1907: “Comrade 
Frumkina called on Bagretsov for some reason and there, in his office, 
surrounded by enemies, she shot at him and wounded his hand. She was 


hanged, but he ... received a promotion and was transferred to Vladimir 
99823 


Spiridonova’s account about the assassination of Luzhenovsky, where 
she insisted on being calm and described the course of events in an un- 
ruffled manner, inspired some of her biographers to introduce her as an 
executioner. The author of the foreword to Vladimirov’s book, instead 
of describing in detail the assassination committed by Spiridonova as 


819 See Spiridonova 1906, 10. 

820 Vladimirov 1906b, 48; M-in 1906, 11; Prelooker 1908, 294; Maria Aleksandrovna 
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other biographers did, writes briefly that she “executed Luzhenovsky” 
and elaborates instead on her suffering after she was arrested.*4 Sary- 
chev as well writes that by assassinating Luzhenovsky, Spiridonova 
“executed a sentence.” In his account, he creates a feminizing represen- 
tation of Spiridonova as an executioner: “her maiden hand did not 
flinch, directing the revolver at the chest of the tyrant of the people.”8?5 
Sarychev does not provide more details about the assassination com- 
mitted by Spiridonova. In both cases, by representing Spiridonova as an 
“executioner” of the sentence against the tyrant, the authors legitimize 
her violence in the eyes of society as a rightful action. Legitimization 
of violence by female political terrorists in biographies written by their 
sympathizers as a means of dealing with female violence has been iden- 
tified even by researchers on more recent terrorists.. The feminizing 
representation constructed by Sarychev even reveals his attempts to rep- 
resent Spiridonova as a “natural” woman despite her unfeminine activ- 
ities. The above-mentioned attempts of Spiridonova’s biographers to 
represent her as merely an executioner and not elaborate on the violence 
she committed show that they were not comfortable with describing the 
revolutionary heroine as an agent of political violence. 


The most unusual representation of political assassination is con- 
structed in Rudneva’s diary. Unlike Spiridonova and some other 
women, she does not elaborate on being calm and certain; on the con- 
trary, she describes her doubts and gives an emotional account of the 
assassination attempt: 


Went in, looked into his face and again it became clear. 
Stood close, fired almost at point-blank range. He flinched 
and at once half sank half pressed himself together, cover- 
ing his head with his hands. Fired another shot, but did not 
hear it and forgot it, because at that moment saw on his head 
(as it seemed to me) an open wound and a thick dark lump 
emerging from it. I remembered throughout that people 
were sitting in front of me, but for some reason thought that 
more was needed - made two more shots; saw that there was 
nothing more on his head (and I was waiting, had to [shoot 


824 Vserossiisky Soyuz ravnopraviya zhenschin (1906), ’Predislovie,’ in Vladimirov 
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—N.P.] in the head, I thought he was in armour), but did not 
realize that I had merely missed. 


Rudneva’s account is quite different from Spiridonova’s, since she 
shows quite clearly that although she was sure that her target deserved 
death, she was not at all calm in the course of the attempt. The reactions 
of her targets are also described as the reactions of ordinary human be- 
ings under fire and not as the reactions of a monster or coward. In her 
description of the moment of the assassination, Rudneva did not attempt 
to objectify her target. She distances herself from the assassination by 
avoiding personal pronouns in the description of her actions. A more 
personal and human character of that account must be derived from the 
very personal nature of the source — a diary that was not meant to be 
published. 


Female terrorists’ readiness to sacrifice themselves in the course of as- 
sassination was highlighted in many revolutionary auto/biographies, 
most likely because, according to Morrissey, the terrorists’ willingness 
to die in the course of assassination symbolized their moral purity.°”* 
Biographers of Konoplyannikova, Fedorova, Sevastianova and 
Rogozinnikova mention that the women were equipped with bombs 
when they went to commit assassinations. Although only Fedorova and 
Sevastianova used the bombs and were badly injured because of it, even 
the revolutionary biographies of Sevastianova and Rogozinnikova 
noted the women’s equipment and the possible consequences to them 
of an explosion.” Female terrorists’ determination not to save them- 
selves is discussed separately in revolutionary auto/biographies. Ac- 
cording to Konoplyannikova’s biographers, she was advised to throw 
herself on the ground after the explosion in order to survive, advice that 
she indignantly rejected.°° Even Konoplyannikova’s decision to use a 


827 “Zamia, 3ATIAHYyJIA B IMO H OMAT CTAJIO ACHO. Crosia OM3KO, CTpeJaa MOUTH 
B ynop. OH B3ApOrHyI U cpa3y He TO OCJ, He TO MIpwKasIca, 3AKphIBAA TOJIOBY 
pykamu. Cyenana emë BbICTpey, HO ero CaMa He CJIbIxXaJIa H 3a0blIa, IIOTOMY YTO B 
ƏTO MrHOBeHHe YBHJEJNA Ha TOJIOBE (TAK MHE MOKa3aJIOCb) He3aKPbIBAIOLY!OCA paHy 
WM BÞINOJSINHĂ H3 Heé rycToH TémHbI KOMOK. IlomHusia A BCé BpeMA, YTO CHHAT 
BIlepeH JOH, HO WOYeMY-TO CYHTaJA, YTO HYKHO emjé — cyesana emë 2 BLICTpesa; 
BHJEJAa, YTO Ha TouoBe OOMbUIe HHYETO He NOABIIAeTCA (a A Kaa, Hao ÕbIJIO B 
TOJIOBY, A YMaJia — OH B HaHWMpe), HO He cooOpa3Ha, YTO 3TO A He monagaro pocto” 
(E.N. 1927, 140). 
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revolver instead of a bomb to kill Min is interpreted by her biographers 
as an act of self-sacrifice. According to them, after throwing a bomb 
she could easily have escaped if she wanted, whereas shooting with a 
revolver did not give her such an opportunity.**! Although Spiridonova 
was not equipped with a bomb when she went to assassinate Lu- 
zhenovsky, in her letter she mentions her attempt to commit suicide im- 
mediately after shooting her target. Spiridonova also writes of her later 
request to a Cossack who began to beat her at the scene to shoot her to 
death, a narrative even found in later biographies.*** 


The moral purity of female terrorists with respect to their successful or 
attempted assassinations was also constructed through other narratives 
than those of their readiness to sacrifice themselves. One of these nar- 
ratives was a terrorist’s refusal to take innocent lives in the course of 
assassination. According to Morrissey, this narrative originated in the 
accounts of the assassination of Grand Prince Sergei, committed by 
Ivan Kaliaev, who on one occasion chose not to throw a bomb at his 
target’s carriage because of the presence of the Grand Prince’s wife and 
two children. Similar narratives are often present even in revolution- 
ary auto/biographies of female PSR terrorists. For example, 
Konoplyannikova’s biographers make a point of noting that, like Kal- 
iaev, she aborted her mission because of the presence of children at the 
planned assassination site. In addition, Konoplyannikova’s biographers 
also stress that when she managed to commit the assassination on an- 
other occasion, she chose to shoot at Min and not to throw a bomb in 
order not to kill the target’s wife and daughter, who were accompanying 
him at that moment.**4 Shkolnik, in her memoirs, writes explicitly that 
her target Kleigels, as well as Kaliaev’s target Grand Prince Sergei, al- 
ways travelled with their wives and children, and that her mission was 
aborted since it was not terrorist policy to shed “innocent blood.”**° 
Thus, a narrative that originated in revolutionary biographies of a male 
PSR terrorist was even used in accounts of female terrorists. Attempts 
to avoid innocent victims in the course of terrorist attacks were also 
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attributed to Rudneva and Rogozinnikova in their revolutionary auto/bi- 
ographies. According to Fridberg, Rogozinnikova even deliberately 
missed Maximovsky’s courier when she shot in his direction in order to 
be able to leave the scene of the assassination.**° 


In some instances, the moral purity of female terrorists was also con- 
firmed in their auto/biographies by statements that committing assassi- 
nations was not an easy task. For example, Shkolnik writes in her mem- 
oirs that it took her a long time to prepare for the role of political assas- 
sin. In order to be able to kill she had to isolate herself from the world 
and focus on her future target Trepov and his “crimes.” In her words: 
“This isolation and constant dwelling on one thought have a very pecu- 
liar effect upon one. The whole universe no longer existed for me. 
Trepov’s photograph represented to me a symbol of all of Russia’s ills, 
and his death the only cure for them.”**8 


A sign of moral purity of a terrorist were references to the difficult emo- 
tions experienced after an assassination. However, in revolutionary 
auto/biographies of female PSR terrorists, such a narrative was present 
only in Rudneva’s case. In her diary entry following the assassination 
attempt on Efimov, Rudneva writes that she was terrified by the fact 
that she had actually killed her target: 


I was calm for myself, I did not care; I only ceased to un- 
derstand everything - for the sake of what, why, and contin- 
ually repeated to myself: "I killed, killed ...,” trying to un- 
derstand and overcome the fear of it. (...) All night and day, 
and again at night tormented by the memory, even wanted 
to groan.°?? 


This reminds one of Savinkov’s reminiscences about Brilliant, who, ac- 
cording to him, burst into tears when she learned that the attack on 
Grand Prince Sergei, committed with the help of a bomb that Brilliant 
had prepared, had succeeded. Savinkov’s description of Brilliant’s re- 
action is reminiscent of Rudneva’s above-quoted words: “We killed 
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him... I killed him... I...”°4° Interestingly, PSR members found Sav- 
inkov’s story not “true to life,” since it seemed doubtful to them that a 
revolutionary terrorist could be sorry for the success of a terrorist attack 
in which she took part.**! The reaction to Savinkov’s portrayal of Bril- 
liant shows that members of the revolutionary underground did not ac- 
cept the revolutionary heroine as a person who would have strong emo- 
tions about participating in a political assassination. Such an attitude 
must be why similar representations are not available in any other bio- 
graphical works, not even in women’s autobiographies that were writ- 
ten after 1917: revolutionary heroines were not allowed to show human 
emotions toward their targets and regret their participation in political 
terrorism. 


The way female PSR terrorists were constructed in the context of assas- 
sinations that they committed or attempted shows that authors of their 
revolutionary auto/biographies tried hard to construct them as revolu- 
tionary fighters. In order to do so, they did not include any feminizing 
descriptions in their accounts and tried to avoid showing the women 
experiencing any human emotions in connection to the assassination. 


Feminization of women’s participation in political terrorism, however, 
sometimes occurred in the revolutionary auto/biographies indirectly. 
For example, Konoplyannikova and Shkolnik were constructed as 
motherly figures before their participation in political assassinations: in 
both cases, there were episodes with children that helped the authors 
create such representations. Konoplyannikova’s biographers are eager 
to relate her first attempt to commit a terrorist attack, when she decided 
to abort the mission because of the presence of small children. The au- 
thors write that Konoplyannikova befriended these children, who lived 
nearby while she was preparing the assassination.*4” Thus, Konoplyan- 
nikova is represented as a motherly figure who put the interests of chil- 
dren above her mission. Shkolnik, in her memoirs, also mentions meet- 
ing children the night before her assassination attempt. According to 
Shkolnik, she invited the children who came to wish her Happy New 
Year to her place because of an “irresistible desire” to spend what would 
likely be the last hours of her life in their company.**? Shkolnik, who 
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sacrificed her right to have a family for the cause, shows herself as will- 
ing to enjoy such an experience before sacrificing her life for revolu- 
tion. Thus, both women are represented as “natural” women whose 
motherly instincts did not disappear because of their participation in 
political violence. 


5.4 Self-sacrifice 


Participation in political terrorism, according to PSR ideologists, al- 
ways included self-sacrifice of the terrorist. Self-sacrifice was, how- 
ever, understood in terrorists’ auto/biographies not only as death for the 
cause, but also as all the hardships that they underwent after arrest at 
the hands of the authorities and their participation in their trials, where 
the terrorists refused to defend themselves, agitated for their cause and 
received harsh sentences. In this section, I show how the above-men- 
tioned themes were represented in the auto/biographies of female PSR 
terrorists. 


5.4.1 At the Hands of the Authorities 


According to Clark, descriptions of suffering of revolutionaries at the 
hands of the regime were quite common in biographical accounts of 
Bolsheviks, especially in the 1930s.°“4 Similar descriptions also appear 
in auto/biographies of female PSR terrorists. According to these works, 
when they fell into the hands of the authorities, terrorist women could 
be abused physically and sometimes sexually, and they did not receive 
necessary medical help if they were injured in the course of their terror- 
ist attacks or arrests. 


All the above-mentioned forms of suffering at the hands of the regime 
are present only in auto/biographies of Spiridonova, who was consid- 
ered the embodiment of revolutionary martyrdom by her sympathiz- 
ers. According to these works, having shot her target Luzhenovsky, 
Spiridonova was subjected to a brutal beating at the site of the assassi- 
nation and was later badly mistreated and allegedly even raped by gov- 
ernment agents Zhdanov and Avramov during interrogation.**° In her 
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845 See more about Spiridonova as the embodiment of martyrdom in Boniece 2010a. 
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letter from prison, Spiridonova gives a detailed account of all the torture 
that she underwent, information considered by her comrades so outra- 
geous and discrediting to the regime that they chose to publish the letter, 
which in turn became a source of inspiration for all future biographies 
of Spiridonova. Although she was not the only female terrorist sub- 
jected to physical violence after arrest, only in Spiridonova’s revolu- 
tionary biographies is it possible to find detailed information about the 
tortures she suffered. In some of her texts, Frumkina mentions physical 
violence that she was subjected to in detention, but these descriptions 
are generally no longer than one sentence.*47 Alexandra Izmailovich 
writes a single sentence in her memoirs of the mistreatment she under- 
went after arrest, which reminds one of the tortures that Spiridonova 
was subjected to: “Beatings, being undressed down to my shirt by a 
dozen cruel, impudent policemen, their bullying and spitting in my face 
under the approving looks of bailiffs and police officers. ..”°4* Although 
they were not treated better than Spiridonova, neither Frumkina nor Iz- 
mailovich chose to write detailed accounts of it. Izmailovich’s and 
Frumkina’s biographers do not mention at all that the women were sub- 
jected to violence from the regime after they were arrested. Revolution- 
ary auto/biographies of other terrorist women than Izmailovich, Frum- 
kina and Spiridonova do not include any similar narratives. This 
demonstrates that bad treatment at the hands of the police was not a 
necessary element of revolutionary auto/biographies of female PSR ter- 
rorists. This corresponds to the opinion in Grant’s article that Russian 
terrorists did not see self-sacrifice in symbolic terms of martyrdom, but 
rather as a necessary means to a principled end.®® As a result, elaborat- 
ing on the martyrdom of female terrorists was not a common practice 
in their revolutionary auto/biographies. Individual women briefly men- 
tioned these facts in their autobiographies in order to highlight their de- 
votion to the cause. The case of Spiridonova, whose suffering at the 


Spiridonova 1917, 3-5; Sarychev 1917, 13, 20-21; Grigorovich E.Yu. (1925), 
Zarnitsy. Nabroski iz revolyutsionnogo dvizheniya 1905-1907 gg., Izdanie M. i S. 
Sabashnikovykh, 111; Steinberg 1935, 18-21. 

847 Frumkina’s court speech from May 16, 1907, reprinted in Pamiyati Frumkinoi i 
Berdyagina..., 23; Frumkina’s letter from May 16, 1907, reprinted in Pamiyati Frum- 
kinoi i Berdyagina..., 36; Frumkina’s letter # 3, reprinted in Pamiyati Frumkinoi i 
Berdyagina..., 67; Frumkina’s letter # 8, reprinted in Pamiyati Frumkinoi i Berdya- 
gina..., 73. 
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hands of the authorities was discussed at length in both her own texts 
and those of her biographers, seems in this context to be an exception. 
Boniece explains how Spiridonova’s case was evaluated by her sympa- 
thizers according to the power position that Spiridonova had in Russian 
society (she was a good-looking young upper-class woman), which 
gave her biographers an opportunity to create a myth that would appeal 
to many.**° Martyrdom at the hands of the authorities avoided in the 
cases of other terrorist women was an important narrative of Spiri- 
donova’s myth. 


Spiridonova was also the only female terrorist at the beginning of the 
20" century who indirectly claimed that she was raped by government 
agents after arrest.*°! This alleged rape became a major issue in texts by 
liberal authors who wrote about Spiridonova before the Revolution.’ 
The reason for such attention must be related to the general idea of rev- 
olutionary heroine as pure virgin.*°? Sexual violence was seen in this 
context not only as a violation of Spiridonova as an innocent and pure 
person, but also as a violation of a revolutionary heroine of Under- 
ground Russia. Moreover, Spiridonova was not the only female revolu- 
tionary rumoured to have been raped by representatives of the regime 
after arrest. The most famous such case was that of Maria Vetrova 
(1870-1897), a political activist who committed suicide by burning her- 
self alive in solitary confinement. According to the rumours spread in 
the revolutionary underground, the reason for her suicide was sexual 
violence from one of the guards. Vetrova’s life story became widely 
known and popular among radical students, since it included all the el- 
ements of female martyrdom.** By writing about rape in Spiridonova’s 
case, liberal authors of her biographies wanted to draw as much atten- 
tion to her case as Vetrova’s received. The rape was, however, later 
denied by Spiridonova herself, and her PSR comrades sharply criticised 
liberal authors who elaborated on that issue.*°> As a result, Spiri- 
donova’s later biographers avoid mentioning the assumed rape and 
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elaborate only on how she was mistreated after arrest.*°° Hints of sexual 
violence are also found in autobiographical texts by Frumkina, who 
mentioned that while being imprisoned for her assassination attempt on 
Novitsky, she was undressed and subjected to humiliating body 
searches.*>’ In her case, only two biographers, Pribylev, who briefly 
mentioned Frumkina’s moral and physical suffering in prison, and 
Roizman, who mentioned the body searches she was subjected to, noted 
Frumkina’s experience at the hands of the authorities.*°* This shows 
that while female terrorists themselves could mention sexual violence 
in their autobiographies, their fellow socialists did not consider such 
accounts appropriate. The reason must be linked to the tendency to con- 
struct revolutionary heroines as sexless women.®*’ Sexual violence, 
however, highlighted the women’s sex, and thus was not appropriate in 
a revolutionary auto/biography. 


In his account of Spiridonova’s case, Vladimirov also writes at length 
about the poor conditions and total lack of medical help that Spiri- 
donova, who was badly injured after arrest, suffered in detention. 
Similarly, even Yakovlev, in his account of Fedorova, writes that, alt- 
hough she was badly injured in the course of the assassination attempt 
on Bibikov, Fedorova did not receive any medical help in detention. 
Yakovlev explains this by the local authorities’ wish to use Fedorova’s 
helplessness to press her for information.**! Although other female ter- 
rorists were also injured during assassinations and arrests and left with- 
out medical help afterwards, authors of their auto/biographies do not 
elaborate on the women’s misery.* This again demonstrates a reluc- 
tance of the part of authors of revolutionary auto/biographies to con- 
struct victimizing representations of female terrorists. 


All the above-mentioned cases show that suffering at the hands of the 
authorities were elaborated only in auto/biographies of Spiridonova, 
whereas in similar accounts of other terrorist women, such descriptions 
appeared sporadically and were not at all developed by the authors. 
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Negative reactions by socialists to works about Spiridonova written by 
liberals, where she was cast primarily as a victim of the brutalities of 
the regime and not as a PSR heroine, show that they did not consider 
detailed descriptions of the suffering undergone by terrorists after arrest 
to be an important part of a revolutionary auto/biography. This attitude 
must be behind the absence of accounts similar to those of Spiri- 
donova’s sufferings in auto/biographies of other terrorist women. Spir- 
idonova’s case was the exception, since she was the first to describe her 
experience in order to show her devotion to the party, and her earliest 
biographers were liberals, who were interested in elaborating on Spiri- 
donova’s suffering. 


5.4.2 Behaviour during the Trial 


Trials of Russian revolutionaries were considered to be part of their po- 
litical fight: political prisoners were expected to turn their trials into a 
tribune to promote their political ideals.*°? Since revolutionaries’ be- 
haviour during a political trial was a continuation of their political ac- 
tivism, it is no wonder that authors of auto/biographies of female PSR 
terrorists devoted so much attention to how women behaved there. 


The auto/biographies of most female terrorists show that these women 
enthusiastically used their trials to agitate for the PSR. Accounts pub- 
lished before and soon after the revolutions of 1917 often include the 
full texts of their speeches in court, since this was the easiest way to 
show how the woman in question spoke about her political ideals during 
her trial.8°4 Accounts that do not include full texts of court speeches 
generally mention that the woman in question gave a speech during her 
trial, thus showing that she managed to use her presence in the court- 
room for propaganda reasons as she was expected to.® Spiridonova, 
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Frumkina and Fedorova were even praised by their biographers as ex- 
cellent public speakers who managed to impress not only their sympa- 
thizers, but also the judges who tried them.° 


Female terrorists’ eagerness to speak at their trials is sometimes stressed 
in these accounts by descriptions of various hindrances that they had to 
overcome in order to present their political ideals. For example, both 
Vladimirov and Prelooker note that Spiridonova coughed and spat 
blood while speaking during trial.8°’ Likewise, Yakovlev writes that a 
badly injured Fedorova was carried to the courtroom, where she gave 
her speech from a stretcher.*° Thus, both women were represented as 
ready to suffer in order not to miss an opportunity to speak during their 
trials. They were constructed as ascetic individuals very much in keep- 
ing with the tradition of representing revolutionary heroes and heroines 
that already existed in the revolutionary underground. 


The importance for a revolutionary heroine of speaking during a trial is 
particularly highlighted in auto/biographical accounts of Frumkina. In 
her letter to Burtsev, she claims that she tried to perpetrate an assassi- 
nation while in prison only in order to be tried, so that she could speak 
in court about the situation in Russian prisons.*°? Dmitri Merezhkov- 
sky, in his article on Frumkina’s assassination attempt on Bagretsov, 
also claims that the purpose of that attempt was to have an opportunity 
to speak in court.8’° Frumkina is, however, the only female terrorist rep- 
resented in her revolutionary auto/biographies as ready to assassinate in 
order to have an opportunity to speak in court. 


Interestingly, not all Russian revolutionaries at the beginning of the 20" 
century chose to speak about their political convictions during their tri- 
als in order to propagate the values and ideals of their parties. Among 
female PSR terrorists, Mamaeva, Sevastianova and Rogozinnikova, ac- 
cording to their auto/biographies, chose to remain silent during their 
trials. In her letter to her comrades of October 1906, before her execu- 
tion, Mamaeva explains her silence as follows: “I boycotted the court 
and always refused to answer the chairman’s questions. I could not do 
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otherwise: I considered it humiliating to take part in such a comedy.”*”! 


That Mamaeva finds it necessary to explain her behaviour shows that 
her silence during her trial was quite different from the behaviour that 
was expected of her by the PSR. Mamaeva represents her different ac- 
tion as a form of protest against the trial, and thus as another way of 
fighting the regime in the courtroom. Such an explanation seems to 
have been acceptable to the party, since both Zilberberg, in her account 
of Sevastianova of 1919, and Fridberg, in her biography of Rogozinni- 
kova of 1929, represent them as silent during the trials, where both 
women chose not to give any explanation for their participation in po- 
litical violence.*”* Thus, in accounts of some female terrorists, silence 
during trial was represented as a form of political struggle with the re- 
gime in court. However, since only a few women were represented as 
behaving in such fashion, it can be concluded that speaking in court was 
considered more acceptable behaviour for a revolutionary heroine of 
the PSR. 


Although Konoplyannikova, unlike the above-mentioned PSR female 
terrorists, chose to speak during her trial, she is also represented as 
fighting the regime by refusing to follow procedure. Her biographers 
pay particular attention to Konoplyannikova’s refusal to stand up in 
court, which she explained to the judges by her contempt and lack of 
respect for those who tried her.*’”? Thus, Konoplyannikova’s biog- 
raphers show that even her behaviour in court explicitly undermined the 
authority of the autocracy. 


In addition to using the courtroom as a site of political resistance, ter- 
rorists were also expected to confirm their devotion to the cause by sac- 
rificing themselves: they were expected not to defend themselves in the 
course of their trials and not to petition for clemency afterwards.*”* The 
auto/biographies of Konoplyannikova, Frumkina, Fedorova, Sevas- 
tianova, Ezerskaya, Shkolnik, Rasputina and Sture stress that these 
women behaved in accordance with these expectations, and thus 
showed in public their willingness to sacrifice themselves for the 
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cause.8”> Yakovlev even mentions Fedorova’s indignation at her attor- 
ney’s attempts to save her: “she called on him to stop speaking, and in 
her last speech spoke of her life and everything that led her to attempt 
the assassination.” Khrenkova, Shkolnik and Rasputina, who were 
tried along with other members of their terrorist groups, are even repre- 
sented as trying to save their comrades by taking guilt only upon them- 
selves.*”’ Thus, these female terrorists were represented as people who, 
in accordance with PSR ideology, were ready to suffer the harshest con- 
sequences of the assassinations that they committed and sacrifice them- 
selves for the cause. 


The brochure about Frumkina’s trial of 1904 includes her ideas about 
the impression that a revolutionary, especially a terrorist, was expected 
to make during her trial: “my position obliged me to meet all that 
awaited me with honour, with dignity; I wanted to come to the court 
cheerful, happy...’”°’ The expectations described by Frumkina must 
have been widely accepted in the revolutionary underground, since they 
correspond to descriptions in revolutionary auto/biographies of female 
PSR terrorists during their trials. 


Female PSR terrorists were often represented as defending their revo- 
lutionary honour during their trials, which often led to harsher sentences 
for them. For example, Frumkina’s biographer Figner, in the account of 
her last trial, relates Frumkina’s strong reaction to the suspicion of the 
court that she was mentally ill. Figner quotes Frumkina’s own words: 


"For a terrorist,” she says, “there is no greater humiliation 
than a declaration that all his activities were the product of 
a mental disorder, a creation of his sick imagination. (...)"It 
seems to me," she continues, "that I made them understand 
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and feel that it is better to sign my death warrant than to 
send me to the hospital.”*”” 


Thus, Figner shows that for Frumkina, it was more important to defend 
her revolutionary honour by insisting on the political motivations of her 
assassination attempts than to save her own life by pleading insanity. 
Likewise, even Fedorova is represented by her biographer as deeply in- 
sulted by the words of her attorney that she did not volunteer to commit 
the assassination, but participated in it because the lot fell on her.**° 
Although in both cases, doubts about their revolutionary devotion in 
court could have led to more lenient sentences, Frumkina and Fedorova 
are represented by their biographers as openly rejecting suggestions that 
could cast a shadow on their revolutionary honour. Thus, revolutionary 
auto/biographies show that revolutionary honour was so important to 
these women that they preferred to sacrifice themselves rather than be- 
tray their revolutionary identity. 


Cheerful behaviour during trial is quite a common theme in revolution- 
ary auto/biographies of female PSR terrorists. Spiridonova, Konoplyan- 
nikova, Sture, Leontieva, Shkolnik and Rasputina are represented in 
these texts as cheerful and calm during their trials.8*' Spiridonova and 
Konoplyannikova are even described by their biographers as hearing 
their death sentences with smiles on their faces.**? Shkolnik and Iz- 
mailovich describe in their memoirs their mood at the moment when 
they received their death sentences as calm and cheerful.**? Thus, most 
of these women were represented as behaving in accordance with the 
party’s expectations. Only Lyubov Leontieva, in her account of the trial 
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of the Northern Flying Combat Detachment, describes Sture’s reaction 
to the death sentence in a different way: 


The condemned bravely, silently listened to the verdict, and 
only Sture could not come to terms with the violent loss of 
life and cried out in her young, clear voice: "I'm young, I 
want to live." A rolling echo picked up her words, and ab- 
rupt shouts of "I want to live" could long be heard under the 
prison arches, as if it were the scream of a person dying 
during severe torture. 884 


Sture’s co-defendants are represented as calm and ready to die for the 
cause in accordance with the above-mentioned expectations of the rev- 
olutionary underground, and thus are constructed by Leontieva as typi- 
cal revolutionary heroes and heroines. However, Sture’s different be- 
haviour is not represented as renegade. Leontieva, who was not a PSR 
member and thus did not feel obliged to promote party ideology, wanted 
to elicit sympathy for Sture by highlighting her youth and representing 
her first and foremost as a victim of the regime. Leontieva’s husband, 
the attorney of Sture’s co-defendant Rasputina, was a liberal, which 
means that Leontieva’s own views were influenced by the opinion of 
Leontiev, who could observe Sture closely. The liberal circles, as it was 
mentioned earlier, tended to represent the terrorist women as victims of 
the regime. Moreover, Leontieva wrote her account in 1934, so the rep- 
resentations she constructed were influenced by the Bolshevik standard 
of writing a revolutionary life, where, according to Clark, revolutionar- 
ies’ suffering at the hands of the regime were discussed at length.**° By 
quoting Sture’s words, which would not have appeared in a revolution- 
ary auto/biography written by a socialist, Leontieva made clear that the 
harsh sentence that Sture received caused her to suffer, and thus repre- 
sented Sture as a person who suffered from the regime for her political 
beliefs. 
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Another female PSR terrorist who was not represented as cheerful dur- 
ing her trial was Sevastianova. In her account of 1919, Zilberberg de- 
scribes Sevastianova’s behaviour in court as follows: “Unknown to eve- 
ryone,**° austere, silent, like an icon lamp in front of an image of mar- 
tyrs, she burned out in these last days.”**” The representation of Sevas- 
tianova constructed by Zilberberg reminds one of how Orthodox 
Christian saints were represented in spiritual texts, and is quite different 
from the above-mentioned representations of other female terrorists. 
Zilberberg shows Sevastianova not as a revolutionary who eagerly ac- 
cepted her destiny, but as a saint who was above human trials who had 
become a martyr even before her execution. Similar elements of the 
Orthodox saint can be also observed in how Vladimirov describes Spir- 
idonova on her way to her trial: “She was pale; only her cheeks burned 
with unnaturally red spots, and dark circles under her eyes gave her a 
somewhat inspired, mysterious appearance. Her big eyes seemed to 
look from somewhere in the depth, from a black abyss, and from there 
burned with a beautiful, unearthly fire.”*** Although Vladimirov does 
not directly compare Spiridonova to an Orthodox saint, his references 
to her pale complexion and the unearthly look in her eyes remind one 
of how saints are normally represented on Orthodox Christian icons. 
Even Figner constructs Frumkina as a Christian saint when she de- 
scribes her at the moment of her court speech: according to the author, 
the normally unattractive Frumkina was glowing with “unearthly 
beauty.”*? Such saintly representations are created only in the cases of 
women who were executed, like Sevastianova and Frumkina, or were 
expected to be executed, like Spiridonova. Thus, authors of revolution- 
ary biographies constructed the women similarly to Christian martyrs. 
Such Christian rhetoric was, however, unusual in revolutionary auto/bi- 
ographies of female PSR terrorists, since, as noted above, most women 
were represented as cheerful during their trials. The reason for the rare 
occasions on which female terrorists were compared to Christian saints 
must be the focus of Christian representations on martyrdom and self- 
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sacrifice of these women that overshadowed representations of their 
revolutionary heroism, which, as noted, was essential for the represen- 
tations of female PSR terrorists. 


5.4.3 Heroic Death 


The end of a story about revolutionary heroes’ activism was normally 
constructed in terms of heroic death, depicting the premature and tragic 
end of their lives. The authors of revolutionary biographies noted 
particularly the circumstances of the heroes’ deaths because a heroic 
death for the revolutionary cause was considered the best propaganda 
tool available to the revolutionary underground: it was the best evidence 
of revolutionary devotion and self-sacrifice.*?! Heroic death in the bi- 
ographies of female PSR terrorists was most often connected to their 
executions. However, even suicides and death from disease were some- 
times constructed as heroic as well. 


The most efficient death for the revolutionary hero for the purposes of 
propaganda was dying on the gallows. It is no wonder that the authors 
of auto/biographical accounts of female PSR terrorists who were exe- 
cuted or expected to be executed always mentioned that the women 
were happy to die this way.” In their autobiographical texts, female 
terrorists who were sentenced to death eagerly shared the feelings they 
experienced while waiting for execution. The author of the first and 
most famous document of this kind was a member of the maximalist 
terrorist group, Nataliya Klimova, whose “Letter before Execution” 
was published in the liberal magazine Obrazovanie in 1908 and re- 
ceived much attention from Russian society.*°? Klimova was not the 
first revolutionary terrorist in Russia to write such a letter, but her letter 
was different from earlier documents of this kind. Instead of writing 
about her political beliefs and her reasons for participating in political 


890 See more about it in Clark 2000[1981], 64; Jones Hemenway 2006, 80. 

891 Engel 1983, 142. 

82 See for example Spiridonova’s unpublished letters, reprinted in Vladimirov 1906a, 
117, 118; Frumkina’s letter No. 14, reprinted in Pamiyati Frumkinoi i Berdyagina..., 
80; Pribylev, 18; Izmailovich 1923, in Katorga i ssylka, No. 7, 173; Sukloff 1915, 
157; Steinberg 1935, 39. 

83 Klimova, Natalya, (1906), ’Pismo pered kaznyu, ’ in Obrazovanie, 1908, No. 8, 65- 
70. For reactions to Klimova’s letter see Frank S.L. (1908) ‘Preodolenie tragedii,’ in 
Frank S.L. (1910), Filosofiya i zhizn: Etyudy I nabroski po filosofii kultury, Sankt- 
Peterburg: Izd. D.E. Zhukovskogo, 312-320; Izgoev A.S. (1908), ’Zamaskirovannoe 
samoubiistvo,’ in Russkaya mysl, No. 10, 160-171. For scholarly analysis of the letter 
and its symbolism see Morrissey 2006, 291-293. 
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terrorism Klimova chose to describe the feeling of happiness and the 
discovery of the joy of life that, according to the letter, she attained only 
while she was awaiting execution.®** Klimova’s letter, probably be- 
cause of the attention that it attracted in Russian society, seems to have 
become a standard narrative for describing the experiences and feelings 
of female terrorists awaiting execution. At least three female members 
of PSR terrorist units who were sentenced to death, Alexandra Iz- 
mailovich, Shkolnik and Rogozinnikova, describe their experience of 
waiting for death in similar terms as Klimova.*®° Elaborating on their 
happiness to die for their political beliefs, these women showed that 
they had no regrets about participation in political violence and that they 
were happy to die for the cause, in accordance with PSR ideology. 


Authors of biographies of female terrorists who were sentenced to death 
pay particular attention to the women’s calm and courageous behaviour 
during the execution.®”° They eagerly provide details that prove the ter- 
rorists’ readiness and eagerness to die for the cause. Frumkina, Fedo- 
rova and Rogozinnikova are described by their biographers as smiling 
during their executions.*”’ According to Konoplyannikova’s and Frum- 
kina’s biographers, the women themselves tightened the ropes around 
their necks and pushed away the chairs underneath their feet. Frum- 
kina’s biographer Yadov explains such an act by Frumkina’s determi- 
nation not to let the executioner touch her. Thus, in addition to rep- 
resenting female terrorists as happy to die for their political beliefs, such 
representations also show that the women managed to preserve their 
revolutionary honour even during execution. None of the biographers 
provides any victimizing descriptions of the women, and thus they fo- 
cus exclusively on the heroic side of their deaths. Thus, all the above- 
mentioned representations, are constructed from the point of departure 
of PSR ideology, namely that terrorists should be happy to give their 
lives as expiation for the lives they take. 


84 Morrissey 2006, 292. 

85 Rogozinnikova’s experience was described in a letter that she sent to her comrades 
before the execution in 1907 (reprinted in Fridberg 1929, 177). Shkolnik and Iz- 
mailovich described that experience in their memoirs (Sukloff 1915, 157-158; Iz- 
mailovich 1923, reprinted in Katorga i ssylka, No. 7, 175-177). 
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Not all female terrorists were executed after trial. Ekaterina Iz- 
mailovich, for example, was shot to death on the spot of her unsuccess- 
ful assassination attempt on Admiral Chukhnin. The first author to write 
about Izmailovich’s death was Vnorovsky, who organized the assassi- 
nation together with her. However, he does not seem eager to elaborate 
on Izmailovich’s death: Vnorovsky does not write about the exact cir- 
cumstances of her death, and in the draft of his article, the words “heroic 
death” are crossed out and replaced with the words “heroic courage.’*?” 
Thus, Vnorovsky did not want to create a victimizing representation of 
Izmailovich, so he focussed on her heroism instead. The circumstances 
of Izmailovich’s death are barely mentioned in accounts by her sister 
Alexandra and by Ivanovskaya.”” Both authors chose not to represent 
Izmailovich as a victim of the regime as well. S.A. Nikonov, author of 
a 1928 account of Ekaterina Izmailovich, however, pays more attention 
to the circumstances of her execution and describes them as follows: 


The adjutant ... took from the guard four sailors with rifles, 
brought Izmailovich to the backyard, put her against the 
wall near cesspools and ordered the sailors to kill her. When 
they wanted to bind her to a pole with a light bulb that stood 
there, she asked them not to tie her, and not to torture. (...) 
They say that before her death, Izmailovich managed to 
shout to the sailors that she was dying for them, that she 
came to take revenge on their bloody oppressor. The sailors 
passed her last words to their comrades in this form: "Com- 
rades, I have done my duty, shoot me, but do not torture 
me!” 901 


Although Izmailovich’s execution was quite different from the execu- 
tions of other female PSR terrorists, Nikonov shows that her behaviour 
before the execution was not different from the behaviour of women 


89 ”reponyeckas CMepTb”; “repolickoe MyxkecTBO” (GARF, f. 5831, op. 1, d. 369, 1. 
6). 

%0 Tzmailovich 1923, in Katorga i ssylka, No. 7, 155; Ivanovskaya, Praskovia (1925), 
’Pokushenie na Chukhnina,’ in Katorga i ssylka, No. 3 (16), 113-114. 

901 ?ANÞIOTAHT ... B3 M3 Kapaya YeTbIpPExX MaTPOCOB C BHHTOBKAMH, BbIBEJI 
M3MaŭÑOBHY Ha YËpPHÞIÄ ABOP, NOCTABHJI CË yY CTEHbI OKOJIO NOMOÑHOÑŇ AMBI H BEJIEJI 
MaTpocaM yOuTpb eë. Korga eë XOTeIM INpHBA3ATb K CTOABINEMY 3MeCb cTONOy C 
3IEKTpHYeCKON JaMNOUKOH, OHa mpocua He IpHBA3bIBATb CË M He MYUHTE. (...) 
Topopat, nepeg cmepthro Ms3maňosng ycliella KpHKHYTb MaTpocaM, YTO OHa 
yMupaeT 3a HHX, YTO OHA ABMJIACb MCTHTb HX KpOBaBOMY ycMupuTeno. Marpoc 
nepegaBaJn eé MOCJIeHHe CJIOBA CBOMM TOBApHIJAM B TAKOM BHAE: «ToBapulln, a 
HCHOJHHJA CBOÑ JONT, CTpPEJAÑTe B MEHA, HO He MyYbTe!»” (Nikonov 1928, 81). 
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who were tried and executed afterwards. Nikonov shows that, like other 
female PSR terrorists, Izmailovich managed to explain her actions and 
condemn her target’s “crimes,” although she did not have an oppor- 
tunity to speak in court. Nikonov also shows that Izmailovich managed 
to keep her revolutionary honour and not allow the guards to tie her up, 
just as other female terrorists did not let the executioners touch them. 
Thus, the author constructed Izmailovich’s death in accordance with the 
standard of writing a heroic death established by that time in revolu- 
tionary biographies. On the other hand, Nikonov adds to his represen- 
tation the brutality of the execution, mentioning that Izmailovich was 
executed near “cesspools” and was about to be tied up. Thus, Nikonov’s 
representation of Izmailovich during the execution is different from the 
representations of earlier authors: she is constructed not only as a revo- 
lutionary heroine, but also as a victim of the regime. This is how Ni- 
konov adapts his narrative to the standard of writing a revolutionary life 
accepted among the Bolsheviks, where the suffering of revolutionaries 
at the hands of the regime was always important.’ 


Nikonov was, however, not the only author who represented Iz- 
mailovich as a victim of the regime. M. Gorbunov and Klara Kleba- 
nova, in their accounts of Izmailovich’s death, also victimized her by 
elaborating on the cruelty of her killing. According to Gorbunov, “Iz- 
mailovich was not actually shot, but beaten to death ... so that her body 
represented a bag filled with pounded bones.”’’ Klebanova, on her 
part, claims in an interview from 1973 that Izmailovich was cut to 
pieces with Chukhnin’s sword.” Both authors elaborate only on the 
brutality of Izmailovich’s execution and do not mention her heroic be- 
haviour during it, unlike Nikonov. As a result, they construct Iz- 
mailovich’s death only as martyrdom, and do not pay much attention to 
her revolutionary heroism. 


The story of Izmailovich’s execution as an illegal act undertaken at the 
site of the assassination inspired some authors to write about Sevas- 
tianova’s execution in the same manner. Due to the absence of any re- 
liable information on the circumstances of that execution, E.K., in an 
article of 1926, and Figner, in her memoirs, claim that Sevastianova 
was shot at the scene of her assassination attempt on Gershelman, in 


%2 Clark 2000[1981], 177. 

3 “VigmalioBny ba He paccTpelaHa, COOCTBeHHO, a 3a0uma Ha cmepmb..., TAK 
YTO TpyN eë MpescTaBIA MENOK, HalOJHeHHBIM TONYËHÞIMH KOCTAMH” (quoted in 
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some nearby barn.” As did the authors of the accounts of Iz- 
mailovich’s death written after the 1920s, the authors of revolutionary 
biographies of Sevastianova represent her as a victim of the regime and 
do not write about her heroic behaviour during the execution. The cases 
of Izmailovich and Sevastianova show that the Bolshevik discursive 
practice of writing a revolutionary life in the 1920s already influenced 
how biographies of female PSR terrorists were written. 


In all the above-mentioned cases, female PSR terrorists were repre- 
sented as dying with dignity and without complaining about their tragic 
fate. Only one author, Lyubov Leontieva, in her account of the trial of 
seven members of the Northern Flying Combat Detachment, represents 
Sture as behaving differently not only from other female terrorists, but 
also from the comrades who were executed together with her. Leontieva 
makes it clear that all seven terrorists executed on February 17, 1908 
died calmly and courageously, including Sture. She, however, did not 
want to die: 


Sture detained her father and attorneys, she did not want to 
be left alone, she could not part with them, and continued 
arguing for the injustice and unreasonableness of the death 
penalty. 


She said, "Hundreds and thousands of others will come in 
my place and finish what we started. The downfall of the 
autocracy is inevitable.”?”° 


On the one hand, Leontieva represents Sture as a person who did not 
give up her political beliefs until the end, like other revolutionary heroes 
and heroines of the PSR. On the other hand, the author shows that Sture, 
still a very young woman, was hanging on to her life. Thus, Leontieva 
constructed Sture as a revolutionary heroine and victim of the regime at 
the same time. Like Leontieva’s above-mentioned representation of 
Sture’s behaviour during trial, this representation is quite different from 
how socialists normally constructed female terrorists. This too shows 


5 E K. (1926), ‘Mesto kazni A.A. Sevastianovoi,’ in Katorga i ssylka, No. 7-8, 163; 
Figner 1933, 217. 

906 “CType 3aepxkuBasla OTHA H 3AIMTHHKOB, He XOTeIa OCTaBaTbCA OJHA, He MOTA 
paccTaTbca H BCË BPeMA NOKa3bIBasIa BCIO HECIIpaBeIMBOCTb H HelesecooOpa3HocT 
Ka3HH. 

Ona ropopuia "Ha MOé MeCTO ABATCA COTHH H THICAYM APyrHx, KOTOPbIe OKOHYAT 
HayatToe gejo. [uOenb camogepxaBna HeH30exHa"” (TsGA SPb, f. 506, op. 1, d. 625, 
l. 11-12). 
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that Leontieva’s text was influenced by the liberal view of female ter- 
rorists and the Bolshevik narrative of suffering by revolutionaries under 
the autocratic regime. 


According to revolutionary biographies, death at the hands of represent- 
atives of the regime was not the only way to die heroically. When rev- 
olutionaries committed suicide in prison, the authors of their biograph- 
ical accounts, according to Morrissey, tended to see such actions as a 
part of their revolutionary struggle in the microcosm of prison, and 
hence a heroic death or a heroic suicide.” Morrissey traces the tradi- 
tion of “heroic” suicide in the Russian revolutionary underground to the 
death in 1897 of Vetrova, who set herself on fire with kerosene from a 
lamp in order to protest prison conditions. The underground brochure 
issued on the first anniversary of Vetrova’s memorial told the story of 
a despotic government extinguishing the life of an idealistic and hard- 
working young woman who had suffered for the truth.”°* By 1905, the 
tradition of heroic suicide was well established within the master plot 
of Russian political radicalism: suicides committed by revolutionaries 
in prison were understood not in the context of an individual life, but as 
public events of political significance. Suicide was seen in such cases 
as the result of violence against the individual and an act of individual 
resistance to violence.” 


Among female PSR terrorists who committed suicide, Sofia Khrenkova 
was the only one whose death resembled Vetrova’s suicide. Khrenkova 
also set herself on fire with kerosene from a lamp while she was in sol- 
itary confinement. It is no wonder that Khrenkova’s biographers K. Pro- 
kopovich and S. Ivanov construct her suicide as a heroic one. The au- 
thors explain Khrenkova’s decision to take her own life by the harsh 
sentence that she received, the betrayal by one of her comrades and the 
cruel environment of the prison where she was held.?!° Both Prokopo- 
vich and Ivanov make it clear that Khrenkova’s mental condition, which 
led her to suicide, was a natural result of the atrocities that she was sub- 
jected to. Thus, the story of her suicide was told as the narrative of an 


°°7 Morrissey 2006, 276. 

°8 Morrissey 1998, 178-179. Maria Subbotina, who was tried during the Trial of the 
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individual’s resistance to the violence of the regime, which made it into 
the story of a heroic death. 


Suicide committed in prison by a revolutionary terrorist, however, was 
not always represented as a heroic deed. According to Shtakser, suicide 
was seen in the revolutionary underground as a politically passive reac- 
tion, which could never be better than fighting back.?!' This view was 
obviously behind Frumkina’s, Spiridonova’s and Fedorova’s decisions 
not to kill themselves despite all their suffering during their incarcera- 
tions. According to their auto/biographies, all these women changed 
their minds because they understood that suffering the consequences of 
the assassinations that they committed or attempted would be seen by 
society as more heroic than suicide. °!? Thus, the women were repre- 
sented in these cases as revolutionary heroines who wanted to actively 
fight the regime until the end. 


Esfir Lapina (Bela) and Rashel Lurie also chose to take their own lives. 
The circumstances of their suicides were quite different from Vetrova’s 
and Khrenkova’s: both women killed themselves in emigration, when 
their careers in political terrorism were over and they were far from the 
Russian authoritarian regime. Lapina’s suicide was her answer to the 
suspicions of some PSR members that she was a police agent.?!? The 
reasons for Lurie’s suicide were not clear to her comrades, since none 
of her biographers could give a convincing explanation for it. However, 
despite the differences of Lapina’s and Lurie’s suicides from the heroic 
ones committed in prison, their biographers tried to represent even them 
as heroic. The authors of accounts of both women show the betrayal of 
Azef, who turned out to be a police agent, as the main reason for the 
women’s premature deaths. Shtakser shows that any suicide conducted 
as a moral protest against injustice could be seen as a political act in the 
revolutionary underground.’!* Lapina’s suicide could in this context be 
seen as her moral protest against injustice in the revolutionary commu- 
nity. By mentioning that the main reason for her suicide was betrayal 
by Azef and not the suspicions of her comrades, her biographers 
showed that Lapina chose to kill herself because of the actions of an 
agent of the regime, which could equate her suicide to those committed 
by revolutionaries in prison. Likewise, S.R. attributes Lurie’s suicide to 


°11 Shtakser 2014, 113. 

°!2 Frumkina 1904-1905, 4; Spiridonova’s letters reprinted in Vladimirov 1906a, 119- 
120; Yakovlev 1910. 
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Azef’s purposeful neglecting of her revolutionary potential, which led 
to her forced idleness in the terrorist organization.’'* Thus, even Lurie’s 
suicide was represented as a moral protest against the actions of a police 
agent. A group of socialist authors, however, later argued against such 
an explanation of Lurie’s suicide, since according to them, people close 
to Lurie never mentioned any connections between her suicide and 
Azef’s neglect. As a result, no other biographer of Lurie repeated S.R.’s 
“heroic” version of her death.?!° 


Some female terrorists died prematurely from diseases that emerged or 
developed in prison and exile, as well as because of the risks and con- 
straints that they experienced in the course of their activism in the rev- 
olutionary underground. In some cases, such deaths are also introduced 
as heroic by the women’s biographers. For example, Ivanovskaya 
writes that Brilliant became mentally ill in prison because of her partic- 
ipation in a hunger strike, which totally exhausted her. Mental illness, 
according to Ivanovskaya, led to Brilliant’s premature death in 1906.7!” 
Participation in hunger strikes was a form of political struggle in prison 
with the regime.?!® According to Ivanovskaya, it implies that Brilliant’s 
death was a direct result of her participation in the revolutionary strug- 
gle. Most of Ezerskaya’s revolutionary biographies connect her prema- 
ture death of tuberculosis in 1914 to the cold climate of Yakutsk.’!? Ya- 
kutsk was, however, not her first destination after prison: first, she was 
sent to a settlement where the climate was better.” Lelevich writes that 
Ezerskaya was sent to Yakutsk because of suspicions by the authorities 
that she participated in organizing escapes of other political prison- 
ers.””! In other words, Ezerskaya’s death in the cold climate of Yakutsk 
is represented here as the result of her political activism, and thus as a 
heroic action. 


915 S.R. (1909), ‘Moi otnosheniya k Azefu,’ in Byloe, No. 9-10, 189-190. 
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Death as a result of suicide or chronic illness was thus seen as heroic 
only in those cases where it could considered a result of women’s po- 
litical activism for the cause. Representations by biographers of terrorist 
women in these cases do not include any victimizing elements. This 
demonstrates that the authors of revolutionary biographies wanted to 
represent the women first and foremost as revolutionary heroines and 
not as martyrs for the cause. 


5.5 Summary: Transgender Narratives 


The typical narrative of female terrorists’ political activism has two 
central themes: representations of women as members of the revolu- 
tionary family and their political activism (which includes such stages 
as activism in the revolutionary underground before participating in po- 
litical violence, participation in political terrorism and self-sacrifice). A 
clear gender perspective seems to be a typical feature of these narra- 
tives, since the experiences of women were in most cases represented 
as special and different from those of terrorist men. How the gender of 
terrorist women is constructed in these accounts is different in narra- 
tives of various stages of their political activism. On the one hand, the 
authors of these accounts strive to portray female terrorists at different 
stages of their political activism similarly to (male) revolutionary he- 
roes. However, the heroes’ typically male mode of behaviour some- 
times seems controversial in the case of women, and as a result, the 
authors of their revolutionary auto/biographies feminize the representa- 
tions of female terrorists. The central theme of the accounts of female 
terrorists’ political activism is thus connected to the difficulty of por- 
traying a female hero, previously identified by Sylvia Schraut.?” 
Schraut and Weinhauer claim that the authors of accounts of female 
terrorists feminize them with the help of the attributes of a female mar- 
tyr.” However, the source material used in this chapter shows that fe- 
male PSR terrorists were seldom represented as martyrs in revolution- 
ary auto/biographies. It was the ideal of the “natural,” “good” woman 
that existed in Russia at the beginning of the 20" century that was 
stressed when the authors of revolutionary auto/biographies wanted to 
feminize female terrorists. This interplay between heroic “male” repre- 
sentations and representations of female goodness are at the centre of 
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narratives of female terrorists’ political activism. Thus, women are rep- 
resented there as transgender individuals with both male and female 
features. 


“Natural” female goodness is the central topic of narratives of female 
terrorists as members of the “revolutionary family.” Women were rep- 
resented by their comrades in a gendered manner, either as “mothers” 
(in accounts of older women’s lives) or “sisters” (in accounts of 
younger women’s lives) of their revolutionary “brothers” (men). These 
roles of mother and sister did not imply any position of power in the 
revolutionary family and were represented as similar to the roles that 
Russian women at that time played in traditional families. Thus, 
women’s experience in the revolutionary family was represented differ- 
ently from the analogous experience of revolutionary men, who, like 
men in traditional families, had a position of power there. 


Narratives of female terrorists’ political activism before they partici- 
pated in political violence, on the one hand, show that the women acted 
as male revolutionary heroes when they decided to join the PSR, since 
their political convictions were the main reason behind that decision. 
At the same time, the representations of women’s work in the revolu- 
tionary underground showed that their experiences were different from 
men’s: they were mostly praised for the ability to conduct routinized 
everyday work and thus show themselves to be modest individuals, in 
accordance with the existing ideal of “good” femininity. Behaving like 
a man while choosing a political affiliation, the revolutionary heroine 
was expected to remain a “good” woman while conducting revolution- 
ary work. 


Modesty and the ability to conduct routinized everyday work without 
complaining was also praised in accounts of women’s work in terrorist 
organizations. Thus, revolutionary auto/biographies represented female 
terrorists as “good” women even when writing about women’s indirect 
participation in political violence. Women’s routinized activities were 
represented as essential for the terrorist organizations and were often 
described in terms of heroism and martyrdom, similarly to direct par- 
ticipation in political assassinations. 


Since the position of leadership in terrorist organizations was in no way 
compatible with female modesty, female leaders were not represented 
as “good” women in revolutionary biographies. Authors preferred to 
silence the female leadership and in some cases even question and rid- 
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icule it. No female terrorist leaders from the beginning of the 20" cen- 
tury were represented similarly to a terrorist heroine of the 19" century, 
Sofia Perovskaya, in Stepnyak-Kravchinsky’s Underground Russia. 
This demonstrates that the authors of revolutionary auto/biographies of 
female PSR terrorists did not see the position of leadership as appropri- 
ate for a revolutionary woman. 


While discussing future female terrorists’ decisions to participate in po- 
litical violence, the authors of their revolutionary auto/biographies con- 
structed them as similar to male revolutionary heroes when they ex- 
plained their decisions in terms of the PSR program. At the same time, 
however, the women’s decisions were often introduced as stemming 
from strong emotions (mostly the positive feelings of love), an expla- 
nation that does not appear as often in narratives of male terrorists. By 
representing women as partly motivated by their emotions in making a 
political decision, revolutionary auto/biographies introduce them in ac- 
cordance with the stereotype of women being driven by emotions.” By 
showing that female terrorists were driven by the positive emotion of 
love, authors of revolutionary auto/biographies show that women de- 
cided to participate in political violence because of their “good” femi- 
ninity. 


The interplay between heroic male representations and representations 
of female goodness disappears from the narratives of political assassi- 
nations that female terrorists committed and the narratives of their sub- 
sequent self-sacrifice. The women are generally represented as behav- 
ing how both female and male terrorists were expected to behave in 
custody, during trial and execution. The authors of revolutionary 
auto/biographies of female PSR terrorists often underline that the 
women were calm while committing assassinations and in this way 
show that they acted as revolutionary (male) heroes, without showing 
emotions, not as “typical” women. This way of describing female ter- 
rorists in the course of perpetrating an assassination must be related to 
the difficulty of writing about a “good” woman acting as an agent of 
political violence, tendency previously observed by Schraut. Gendered 
representations in the context of participation in political violence ap- 
pear only in the cases of Konoplyannikova and Shkolnik, who are con- 
structed as motherly figures with respect to the children they met shortly 
before their participation in political assassinations. Despite these fem- 
inizing representations, in the descriptions of the assassinations that 
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Konoplyannikova and Shkolnik committed, the authors of their revolu- 
tionary auto/biographies, as well as those of other women, represent 
them as acting like male heroes. 


Accounts of female terrorists’ self-sacrifice are no different from ac- 
counts of the self-sacrifice of male terrorists. Most often, the women 
are represented there heroically. Victimizing representations typically 
associated with femininity rarely appear in these narratives and most 
often in works by liberal authors, who were even less comfortable rep- 
resenting women as agents of political violence than socialists were. In 
three cases, female terrorists were represented as Christian martyrs in 
accounts of their trials. However, in most cases the authors of their rev- 
olutionary biographies preferred to construct female terrorists as revo- 
lutionary heroines behaving in accordance with the ethics of the revo- 
lutionary underground. This is particularly distinct from Schraut’s 
above-mentioned findings that terrorist women were often feminized 
through representations that resembled female Christian martyrs. 


Thus, the ideal of female goodness becomes less relevant after a female 
member of a PSR terrorist unit has participated in a political assassi- 
nation. By taking part in political violence, women transgressed their 
sex role by engaging in a “typically” male action, and thus are repre- 
sented in revolutionary auto/biographies as identical to their male coun- 
terparts. They are represented as revolutionary heroes whose actual sex 
is no longer important for the construction of the narrative. 


Feminizing representations of female PSR terrorists as members of the 
revolutionary family and at different stages of their political activism 
most often appear in biographical works about them. Although in their 
autobiographies, women at times also employ gendered explanations 
for their behaviour and choices, in many cases their own accounts are 
particularly different from the biographical works. While biographers 
of terrorist women often connect their decision to participate in political 
terrorism to their wish to sacrifice themselves for the cause, a wish that 
at that time was considered more legitimate for a woman than her wish 
to fight the regime, such explanations are absent from autobiographical 
texts. Thus, female terrorists preferred to construct themselves primar- 
ily as revolutionary fighters, while their biographers stressed their mar- 
tyrdom when writing about the period before the women committed or 
attempted assassinations. Even hints from their biographers about the 
influence of the women’s partners on their participation in political vi- 
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olence are not present in the autobiographies written by female terror- 
ists. The women tended to represent themselves as more agentic than 
their biographers did. 


Representations of the political activism of female terrorists in revolu- 
tionary auto/biographies are often inspired by the representations of 
revolutionary heroines of the past. Most often, authors of their biog- 
raphies construct them as Gesya Gelfman, a member of the People’s 
Will, was introduced by Stepnyak-Kravchinsky in Underground Rus- 
sia. Like Gelfman, who was represented there as a “modest worker” of 
the revolution contributing to the cause by her everyday work for the 
People’s Will, terrorist women of the PSR were expected to show their 
modesty by performing routinized everyday work without complaints. 
Although the women themselves sometimes wrote about their modesty, 
they did not always represent themselves as similar to Gelfman. An- 
other revolutionary heroine from Stepnyak-Kravchinsky’s book, Vera 
Zasulich, was actualized in some representations of Fruma Frumkina. 
Frumkina herself, as well as her biographer Ekaterina Roizman, tried to 
represent Frumkina’s initiative in committing political assassinations 
without waiting for the party’s permission as similar to Zasulich’s, “the 
angel of vengeance.” However, such a representation is marginal not 
only among auto/biographies of female terrorists in general, but also 
among works on Frumkina’s life. As for the third revolutionary heroine 
from Stepnyak-Kravchinsky’s book, Sofia Perovskaya, the female 
leader of the terrorists, no woman among those few female PSR terror- 
ists who led their own units was represented in the same fashion as she. 
This demonstrates that at the beginning of the 20" century, a revolu- 
tionary heroine was typically expected to embody the ideal of the “mod- 
est worker” of the revolution before directly participating in political 
violence. 


The ideal of the “modest worker” of the revolution was represented as 
dominant not only in biographies of female PSR terrorists, but also in 
biographies of female Bolsheviks, which explains some similarities be- 
tween these groups of sources. However, in the course of analysis, par- 
ticular differences between revolutionary auto/biographies of female 
terrorists and Bolshevik women have also been encountered. First, alt- 
hough both groups of women were represented as “mothers” and “sis- 
ters” in the revolutionary family, female terrorists were represented as 
“sisters” differently from female Bolsheviks: their main function was 
not considered to be caring of their comrades, but cheering them up. 
Second, a particular difference between these groups of sources was an 
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attitude toward the suffering of revolutionaries at the hands of the re- 
gime. While such narratives were a prominent theme in Bolshevik rev- 
olutionary auto/biographies written in the 1930s, they are rare in the 
auto/biographies of female terrorists. Victimizing images of terrorist 
women were not part of these works at all. Only some revolutionary 
auto/biographies of female PSR terrorists written in Soviet Russia after 
the 1920s manifest such features. 


Beside the influences that accounts of revolutionary heroines of the 
People’s Will and revolutionary auto/biographies of Bolsheviks had on 
how the lives of female PSR terrorists were constructed, it has also be- 
come clear that the authors of these works were inspired by narratives 
by other contemporary revolutionary auto/biographies. Susan K. Mor- 
rissey has shown that the narrative of Ivan Kaliaev’s refusal to commit 
a political assassination to avoid harming innocents was even used in 
revolutionary biographies of Zinaida Konoplyannikova.”> It was dis- 
covered in the current chapter that a similar narrative was used in other 
revolutionary auto/biographies of female PSR terrorists, as, for exam- 
ple, in the memoirs of Maria Shkolnik. In addition, it was revealed that 
even Natalia Klimova’s pre-execution letter influenced the autobiog- 
raphies of women sentenced to death. All of them chose to describe 
their love of life while they waited for their executions, as Klimova did 
it. All these examples demonstrate that the discursive practice of writ- 
ing arevolutionary life in revolutionary auto/biographies of female PSR 
terrorists changed over time and employed not only revolutionary nar- 
ratives used in the past, but also the most popular narratives from revo- 
lutionary auto/biographies of the women’s contemporaries. 


The auto/biographies of female terrorists evince a particular difference 
in the representation of political activism of women of Russian and Jew- 
ish backgrounds respectively. Only in auto/biographies of Jewish 
women are outstanding members of the PSR listed as mentors, whereas 
no mentors are mentioned in revolutionary auto/biographies of female 
terrorists born to Russian families. This way of proving the revolution- 
ary devotion of Jewish women is derived from a view at the time of 
Jews being more conservative than Russians.” As a result, the authors 
of revolutionary auto/biographies considered it important to show that 
Jewish women were influenced in their political radicalization by peo- 
ple who could help them obtain the best possible understanding of the 


925 Morrissey 2012, 637-638. 
26 See more about it in Hyman 1995, 135-136; Hyman 2002, 155. 
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PSR programme, and thus become sincerely devoted to the party. The 
middle-class Jewish women Frumkina, Brilliant and Lurie were also 
represented as irrationally devoted to the idea of political terrorism, 
while the Russian women, according to their auto/biographies, had ra- 
tional explanations based on the programme of the PSR for their choice 
to participate in political violence. Frumkina, Brilliant and Lurie were 
also represented as openly complaining about a lack of opportunities to 
participate directly in political violence and even trying to commit acts 
of terrorism on their own, while their Russian counterparts were repre- 
sented as patiently waiting for the party’s orders. Thus, Jewish women 
from middle-class families were constructed as “Others,” unlike Rus- 
sian women, because of the strong emotions represented as their driving 
force for participation in political violence. While Russian women were 
constructed as revolutionaries who used political violence only as a 
means of political struggle, Jewish women were represented as devoted 
terrorists who became revolutionaries only to be able to take part in 
political violence. 


Among female terrorists from Jewish families only Shkolnik, who was 
born in a peasant family, was represented as more balanced than mid- 
dle-class Jewish women in her attitude toward political violence. As did 
Russian women, in her autobiography she explained her joining the 
PSR by her interest in the party’s agrarian program, not by her special 
interest in political terrorism. Shkolnik made it clear that her interest in 
the PSR stemmed from her social class and not from her ethnicity, 
which confirms the findings of Inna Shtakser that in revolutionary 
auto/biographies, working-class Jews were represented as politically 
radicalized because of class and not ethnicity.” As a result, Shkolnik 
represented her attitude toward political violence similarly to how that 
of Russian working-class women was represented in their revolutionary 
auto/biographies. 


The revolutionary underground was seen as a prototype of a socialist 
society, where class differences disappeared. As a result, the class as- 
pect so prominent in narratives about female terrorists’ awakening of 
consciousness is hardly present in accounts of women’s political activ- 
ism. Zinaida Konoplyannikova is the only female terrorist who con- 
nected her participation in political violence to her modest social origin. 
Thus, she contextualized her participation in political terrorism as class 
struggle and legitimized it that way. Differences in the representation 


927 Shtakser 2014, 72. 
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of Russian and Jewish female terrorists show, however, that the authors 
of revolutionary auto/biographies did not consider it as important to 
represent ethnic equality as a prominent feature of the Russian revolu- 
tionary underground. Such an attitude demonstrates that anti-Semitic 
governmental discourse influenced how revolutionary auto/biographies 
of the female terrorists were written. 


There are particular differences in the auto/biographies written before 
and after 1917, i.e., in pre-revolutionary and in early Soviet Russia. 
First, while pre-revolutionary accounts primarily represented women as 
political terrorists due to the popularity of those tactics then, accounts 
written in Soviet Russia primarily represented them as revolutionaries, 
since the general attitude toward political terrorism became mostly neg- 
ative under the Bolsheviks. Second, in accounts written after the Revo- 
lution, some women’s devotion to the PSR was not represented as their 
driving force because the attitude toward the party changed after 1918. 
As a result, women were represented as devoted to more abstract con- 
cepts, such as “revolution” and “socialism,” which could help write 
them into the history of revolutionary struggle written by the Bolshe- 
viks. 


Women’s participation in political violence has influenced how their 
revolutionary auto/biographies were written. First, topics not present in 
the auto/biographies of revolutionaries who did not participate in polit- 
ical terrorism, such as reasons for participation in political violence, ac- 
tivism in terrorist organizations, and assassinations, were the most im- 
portant parts of the narratives on political activism of female terrorists. 
As for devotion, some terrorist women were constructed as devoted not 
primarily to the PSR or revolution, but to the idea of political terrorism; 
thus, unlike other revolutionary women, they were represented primar- 
ily as terrorists, not as revolutionaries. Some female terrorists were rep- 
resented as transgressing the ideal of the “modest worker” of the revo- 
lution because of their wish to be active in political terrorism and com- 
mit assassinations. This transgression is not present in accounts of other 
revolutionary women, whose involvement in the performance of pri- 
marily low-status tasks is rarely problematized in their auto/biog- 
raphies. Thus, female terrorists were represented as more rebellious 
than other revolutionary women because of their attempts to perform 
revolutionary work that seemed to be more interesting to them. Finally, 
the women’s participation in political violence influenced how they 
were represented during and after their direct participation in terrorism. 
Feminizing representations disappear from accounts of their lives at the 
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moment they commit political assassinations. From then on, the women 
are constructed similarly to the male revolutionary heroes because they 
have transgressed their sex role, and thus become similar to revolution- 
ary men in their heroism. 
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CHAPTER 6. FAR AND AWAY 


After arrest and trial, PSR terrorists who were not executed found them- 
selves far from the centre of the political fight, in Siberian katorga and 
later in exile. There, they were no longer useful for the cause of political 
terrorism, since they had no opportunities to assassinate important gov- 
ernment officials. Such reasoning must have been behind the reluctance 
of many authors of pre-1917 revolutionary auto/biographies to elabo- 
rate on the former terrorists’ life in prison and exile.?”* Even the deten- 
tion that some of the terrorists were subjected to in the course of their 
political activism were rarely discussed in any detail in revolutionary 
auto/biographies written at that time, since the authors of these works 
represented women’s time in prison as a break in their political activ- 
ism.” 

However, after the Revolution, when the prisons were opened and rev- 
olutionary heroes and heroines still alive were released, some of them 
wrote memoirs of their lives in Siberian prisons and exile. Most such 
accounts that mention female PSR terrorists are dedicated to Maltsev 
Prison, where the most prominent terrorist heroines, the so-called 
Shesterka, ended up. Because of the insignificant number of sources 
that discuss the lives of female PSR terrorists in other prisons, my focus 
in this chapter is primarily on representations of the women who were 
incarcerated in Maltsev. 


After the 1917 revolutions some terrorist women returned to political 
activism (for example, Maria Spiridonova and Alexandra Izmailovich 
were active in the Left SR party; Anastasia Bitsenko and Maria 
Shkolnik joined the Bolsheviks). None of them, however, returned to 


°8 For example, Savinkov, in his memoirs, explicitly calls Maria Shkolnik’s sentence 
of twenty years of katorga the end of her revolutionary career (see Savinkov 1917, 
151). 

92 See for an example of such representations Zinaida Vasilievna Konoplyannikova 
1906, 15, 19; Pamfilova-Zilberberg 1910. 
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direct participation in political terrorism.”*° The focus of the disserta- 
tion are revolutionary auto/biographies of the women glorified as hero- 
ines primarily because of their participation in political terrorism. For 
this reason, I do not consider narratives of women’s later political ac- 
tivism that had nothing to do with PSR terrorism in this dissertation and 
do not include them in this chapter. 


Accounts of female terrorists’ life in prison and exile normally touch 
upon the following topics: women’s life in prison communes of revolu- 
tionaries, organization of the revolutionary family in prison and exile; 
their everyday life, a topic that never appeared in accounts of female 
terrorists’ political activism, but was a prominent part of accounts of 
prison life; and their political activism. The main objective of these ac- 
counts was to show that revolutionary heroines followed the norms of 
behaviour in prison established in the revolutionary underground, and 
thus lived up to their heroic status. 


The subjects identified above were present in almost all accounts of fe- 
male terrorists’ lives in prison and exile. However, sources on this pe- 
riod of female terrorists’ lives are different from sources on women’s 
political activism. For this reason, I begin this chapter with an introduc- 
tion of the source material and discussion of its influence on the repre- 
sentations of female PSR terrorists as revolutionary heroines. 


6.1 On Sources and their Authors 


In this chapter, I use the following groups of sources: revolutionary 
auto/biographies of individual female PSR terrorists, memoirs written 
as collective auto/biographies of the Maltsev Prison commune by for- 
mer terrorists and other revolutionary women; and letters by terrorist 
women written from prison. I explain the function of these private let- 
ters in section 1.7.2. In this section, I show the main differences be- 
tween narratives constructed in the revolutionary auto/biographies of 
individual female terrorists and the collective auto/biographies of 
Maltsev Prison in order to explain differences in the representations of 
female PSR terrorists constructed in these sources. 


930 Spiridonova masterminded the assassination of German ambassador V. Mirbach in 
1918, but she did not participate in the assassination herself. Some historians even 
doubt that Spiridonova had anything to do with it (see Felshtinsky 1985, 178-179; 
Lutz 1991, 333-334). 
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As noted above, the authors of revolutionary auto/biographies of female 
PSR terrorists did not write much about their lives in prison and exile. 
At most, they retold episodes from the women’s lives there to demon- 
strate that female terrorists behaved heroically, in accordance with the 
behavioural code of the revolutionary underground.?*! Most such ac- 
counts touched upon women’s lives in jails; their lives during long-term 
incarceration and in exile are represented sporadically in these sources. 
More or less detailed accounts of life in prison dedicated not only to 
heroic events, but also to the course of everyday life can be found only 
in the memoirs by Shkolnik and Ivanovskaya; the former described how 
she lived as a member of the Maltsev commune, and latter gave a de- 
tailed account of the commune in a jail in St. Petersburg, where 
Ivanovskaya was incarcerated after being arrested as a member of the 
Combat Organization. A typical feature of this group of sources is the 
authors’ intention to construct heroic representations of revolutionaries, 
and as a result, extremely positive representations of individuals and 
revolutionary communes, in accordance with the discursive practice es- 
tablished in the revolutionary underground. 


The collective auto/biographies of the Maltsev Prison commune are not 
as influenced by the discursive practice of writing a revolutionary life 
as the first group of sources. Like revolutionary auto/biographies of in- 
dividual terrorist women, these sources had their purpose in represent- 
ing revolutionary heroism of female political prisoners.” However, 
various authors of collective auto/biographies had different understand- 
ings of who could be seen as a revolutionary heroine and what behav- 
iour could be seen as heroic. These differences were rooted in the polit- 
ical and social backgrounds of the authors of the memoirs, which influ- 
enced how they represented the revolutionary commune and its individ- 
ual members, including female PSR terrorists. 


The first account of the Maltsev commune was published by Anastasia 
Bitsenko, a female terrorist heroine of the PSR, in Katorga i ssylka 


31 See for example Frumkina 1904-1905, 3-5; Frumkina 1907, 94; Pamfilova-Zilber- 
berg 1910; X 1915; Maria Aleksandrovna Spiridonova 1917, 6; Grigorovich 1925, 
112; Lelevich 1922, 22-27; Ivanov 1924, 238-239; Roizman 1926, 302-303; G.S. 
1928, 156-157; Orestova 1932, 225-233; ’Pobeg Marii Shkolnik,’ in Katorga i ssylka, 
1921, No. 2, 48-58; Shkolnik M.M. (1932), ’Moi pobeg,’ in Konstantinov M.M. (ed.) 
(1932), Na zhenskoi katorge. Sbornik statei, Moscow: Izdatelstvo Vsesoyuznogo ob- 
schestva politkatorzhan i ssylno-poselentsev, 137-149; Zvereva 1932, 223-224; Fi- 
alka, ‘Avtobiografiya’. 

932 A similar conclusion was drawn by Badcock in the course of her work with political 
prisoners’ memoirs (Badcock 2016, 47). 
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(1923).?*3 By the time of publication, Bitsenko had left the PSR for the 
Bolshevik party, and because of her new political affiliation her ac- 
count, written one year after the mass PSR trial, was quite critical. In 
other words, Bitsenko wanted to represent herself as a devoted Bolshe- 
vik by reproaching her former comrades. In 1922, a year before 
Bitsenko’s memoirs were published, the above-mentioned PSR trial 
took place in Moscow, where, according to Morozov, members of the 
Bolshevik party and PSR members attempted to explain to each other 
which of them were the real revolutionaries and which were not.” 
Bitsenko’s publication in Katorga i ssylka had the same purpose, to 
show that she behaved as a real revolutionary heroine when she was 
incarcerated in Maltsev Prison, while some of her companions did not 
always live up to the revolutionary ideal. 


In years to come, other revolutionary women who had been incarcerated 
in Maltsev Prison published their own accounts of the Maltsev com- 
mune in Katorga i ssylka.?*> Unlike Bitsenko, none of the authors of 
these memoirs was a Bolshevik at the time when their accounts were 
published: Alexandra Izmailovich, Maria Spiridonova and Irina 
Kakhovskaya?*° were former members of the Left SR party, which was 
in opposition to the Bolsheviks during the last years of its existence; 
Antonina Pirogova (1888-?) and Lidiya Orestova (1885-?) were PSR 
members when they were incarcerated in Maltsev Prison, but had no 
political affiliation during the early Soviet period; Fanny Radzilovskaya 
(1886-?) was a Bolshevik before the Revolution, but did not have any 
political affiliation when she wrote her memoirs.”>” In other words, 
since none of these memoirists was a member of the Bolshevik party, 
they saw the accusations voiced by Bitsenko as a discreditation of their 


°33 See Bitsenko 1923. 

°34 See more about that trial in Morozov 2005. 

35 See for example Izmailovich 1923/1924; Spiridonova 1925; Kakhovskaya, Irina 
(1926), ‘Iz vospominanii o zhenskoi katorge,’ in Katorga i ssylka, No. 1 (22), 145- 
162; Pirogova A.Ya. (1929), ’Na zhenskoi katorge,’ in Katorga i ssylka, No. 10, 147- 
167; Radzilovskaya F.N. (1930), ’Maltsevskaya volnaya komanda (1909-1911),’ in 
Katorga i ssylka, No. 2, 138-158; Radzilovskaya F., Orestova L. (1929), 
*Maltsevskaya zhenskaya katorga 1907-1911 gg., in Katorga i ssylka, No. 10, 115- 
146. 

36 See more about Kakhovskaya in Leontiev, Ya. (1996c), ’Kakhovskaya,’ in Po- 
liticheskie partii Rossii: Konets XIX — pervaya tret XX veka: Entsiklopedia, Moscow: 
ROSSPEN, 245-246. 

37 See more about Orestova, Radzilovskaya and Pirogova in Politicheskaya katorga 
i ssylka 1934, 460, 527, 630. 
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own and their comrades’ heroic status. They wrote their accounts in or- 
der to protect their revolutionary honour. Although none of the mem- 
oirists referred directly to Bitsenko’s account, all of them paid particu- 
lar attention to her main critical points and presented their own versions 
of the events. In their interpretation, the female prison commune as well 
as its individual members lived up to their revolutionary ideal as much 
as possible in prison conditions. 


These memoirs along with other materials about Maltsev Prison were 
published in 1930 in a volume Na zhenskoi katorge, edited by Vera 
Figner. Among the memoirs not previously published in Katorga i 
ssylka, those by Paulina Metter (1883-?), a former anarcho-communist 
of a working-class Jewish background are particularly different from 
the rest. At the time when she published her memoirs, Metter, like other 
authors, was not affiliated with any political party.”* However, her 
memoirs, as well as Bitsenko’s, are critical of the Maltsev commune 
and its members. Metter contrasts her experience of a person from the 
working class with the experiences of most revolutionary women of the 
Maltsev commune, who came from the upper and middle classes, and 
notes a particular difference in the situation of women from different 
social classes.” Insisting on her working-class background as most im- 
portant for her revolutionary identity, Metter constructs herself as a rev- 
olutionary heroine similar to a Bolshevik revolutionary heroine, one of 
the people.” Thus, her account, challenges the revolutionary heroism 
of the upper- and middle-class women she was incarcerated with. 


In 1932, the second edition of Na zhenskoi katorge was published by a 
new editor, M.M. Konstantinov. In this edition, a new version of 
Bitsenko’s memoirs from 1923 was included. Although even this ver- 
sion challenged the heroic status of the commune and its members, 
many of the earlier critical points disappeared from Bitsenko’s account. 
However, these memoirs were still different from other materials in the 
volume. 


°38 See more about Metter in Politicheskaya katorga i ssylka 1934, 400-401. 

°39 Metter’s account can be seen as a typical representation of educated elites by rep- 
resentatives of the working class at that time. See more about it in Shkliarevsky, Gen- 
nady (2000), ‘Constructing the "Other": Representations of the Educated Elite by Au- 
thors From the Lower Classes in Late Imperial Russia,’ Jahrbiicher fiir Geschichte 
Osteuropas, (H. 4), 511-527. 

%40 See more about the Bolsheviks’ attempts to represent themselves as “the people” 
in Hoogenboom 1996, 81. 
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Thus, it can be concluded that there is no single heroic narrative in the 
accounts of female terrorists’ life in prison and exile. The first and most 
common narrative in auto/biographies of individual women as well as 
most memoirs of the Maltsev commune is the heroic one that corre- 
sponds to the discursive practice of writing a revolutionary life that ex- 
isted in the revolutionary underground. The second narrative, intro- 
duced by Bitsenko, challenges that heroic narrative from the Bolshevik 
point of view; its point of departure is a different revolutionary ideal. 
The third narrative, represented by Metter’s memoirs, challenges the 
heroic narrative of the Maltsev commune from a class perspective. In 
the following sections of this chapter, I show how these competing nar- 
ratives formed the representations of female PSR terrorists. 


6.2 In the Commune: Relationships 


Communes of political prisoners were a form of organization of the rev- 
olutionary family in prison conditions that supported every member of 
the commune. The first female terrorists sentenced to Nerchinsk 
katorga in Siberia were placed together with revolutionary men in 
Akatui Prison, where they became part of the prison commune orga- 
nized by the men. At the beginning of 1907, the women were trans- 
ferred to Maltsev Prison, where they organized a commune of their 
own, without men.”*! In this section, I show how female PSR terrorists 
were represented in the context of the revolutionary family in accounts 
of their lives in prison and exile: whether they were still represented as 
revolutionary “mothers” and “sisters” and whether they were repre- 
sented as having a position of power in the revolutionary commune. 


6.2.1 “Mothers” and “Sisters” Re-Defined 


Accounts of female terrorists’ lives in Akatui Prison in a commune with 
revolutionary men provide much information about how the commune 
was organized, but very little is written about women’s position there. 
Spiridonova is probably the only author who touches upon this issue 
and describes her own position within the revolutionary family of 
Akatui Prison. How she represents her position in relation to her male 
comrades differs significantly from the representations of terrorist 


%1 See more about it in Maxwell 1990, 210-220. 
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women in the context of the revolutionary family in accounts of their 
political activism. 


Spiridonova defines herself and Izmailovich as “elder sisters” in rela- 
tion to a male revolutionary terrorist, Petro Sidorchuk (1884-1911), 
who was incarcerated in Akatui at the same time as them, although he 
was older than Spiridonova. According to the author, Sidorchuk re- 
spected, loved and “wholeheartedly obeyed” her and Izmailovich.?4 
Thus, Spiridonova shows herself and Izmailovich in a position of power 
in relation to Sidorchuk because of his behaviour around them. Alt- 
hough Spiridonova defines herself and Izmailovich as Sidorchuk’s el- 
der “sisters,” she does not include in her account stories of her cheering 
up their little “brother,” which typically appeared in biographies of rev- 
olutionary “sisters” in narratives of their political activism. Spiridonova 
represents the role of sister differently from how it was represented in 
the biographies of female terrorists dedicated to their political activism, 
showing it as a position of power. 


According to Spiridonova, Sidorchuk was not the only male political 
prisoner who recognized her authority. She writes about her relation- 
ship with another imprisoned PSR member, Semen Farashyants (1882- 
?), who, according to Spiridonova, “blindly accepted her authority” 
when they first met at Akatui.°“? Although Spiridonova does not use the 
word “sister” in this case, she represents her relationship with Fa- 
rashyants as similar to her relationship with Sidorchuk, as a relationship 
of an elder “sister,” in a position of authority, with her younger revolu- 
tionary “brother.” 


In Spiridonova’s memoirs, particular attention is paid to her relation- 
ship with Egor Sozonov, an iconic male terrorist hero of the PSR. That 
relationship continued even after Spiridonova and the other female rev- 
olutionaries had left Akatui: she regularly exchanged letters with Sozo- 
nov until his death in 1910. In Spiridonova’s words: 


With him, every dispute was an exciting and interesting 
friendly quest for the best solution to the problem. He 
helped me personally more than once to extricate myself 
from a number of theoretical doubts of objective and sub- 


942 “Oe33aBeTHO MOMAHHAJCA” (Spiridonova 1925, in Katorga i ssylka, No. 1 (14), 
193). 
943 Spiridonova 1925, in Katorga i ssylka, No. 1 (14), 201. 
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jective character, from unresolved and insoluble gnoseolog- 
ical problems of coordination of thinking and being, subject 
and object, to completely personal grubleiP** 2*5 


In addition, Spiridonova notes that much space in the correspondence 
with Sozonov was devoted to discussing revolutionary tactics in 
prison.” Thus, Spiridonova represents her relationship with Sozonov 
as mainly based on mutual intellectual and political interests. She con- 
structs them as equal parts of that intellectual relationship, where Sozo- 
nov is represented only as slightly superior, as an elder “brother.” Sim- 
ilar relationships between female PSR terrorists and revolutionary men 
are not part of revolutionary auto/biographies dedicated to women’s po- 
litical activism. Spiridonova portrays herself as a revolutionary “sister” 
who is a member of the revolutionary brotherhood, equal to revolution- 
ary men. 


Authors of accounts of female revolutionaries’ lives in the all-female 
Maltsev Prison rarely use the words “mothers” and “sisters” to define 
each other’s roles in the commune, where there were no men. However, 
actions similar to those associated with revolutionary “mothers” and 
“sisters” in accounts of female terrorists’ political activism are some- 
times mentioned even in these works. 


As noted in the previous chapter, older women who took care of their 
comrades were defined as revolutionary “mothers” in accounts of fe- 
male terrorists’ political activism. It is no wonder that Irina 
Kakhovskaya represents Sarra Dantsig, a woman in her thirties who was 
older than most female political prisoners,”*” who had a medical educa- 
tion and took care of sick comrades, as a motherly figure: “Still very 


944 °Grubleil” is the German word for “reflections” that Spiridonova uses in her ac- 
count, which is otherwise written in Russian. 

945 “C HHM BCAKH Chop Obi 3aXBaTbIBAIOLe HHTepeCHbIM H Apy2KHbIM HCKAHHEM 
cooOmla Havulyulero pemenna Borpoca. JIM4HO MHe OH He OMH pa3 MOMOTAJI 
BBINYTbIBATbCA H3 pIa TeOpeTHYeCKUX COMHCHHÄ H OOBCKTHBHOFO H CyOBEKTHBHOTO 
xapakTepa, HaynHaa C HepasperimëHHoň M HepaspemnMOoŭň THOCEOJOrHyecKOÑ 
TIpoOsIeEMBI O KOOPAMHUpOBaHHH MÞIIJICHHA H ÕbITHA, OÔbEKTA H CyObeKTA, H KOHYAA 
COBEpIIeHHO sM4HEIMH grubleil” (Spiridonova 1925, in Katorga i ssylka, No. 3 (16), 
122). 

%46 Spiridonova 1925, in Katorga i ssylka, No. 3 (16), 124. 

%7 According to the statistical data collected by Radzilovskaya and Orestova, at the 
time of their arrest most political prisoners in Maltsev Prison were 21-30 years old 
(see Radzilovskaya F. & Orestova L. (1932), ‘Statisticheskie svedeniya o Nerchinskoi 
katorge (s 1906 po 1917 god),’ in Konstantinov, M.M. (1932) (ed.), Na zhenskoi 
katorge. Sbornik vospominany, Moscow: Izdatelstvo VOPiS, 260). 
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young, it was due to her restraint, her staidness, that she looked older 
than she was, and, perhaps even because her attitude to the comrades 
was always coloured by maternal unselfishness.”*** Even Spiridonova, 
in a letter to Sozonov, constructs Vera Shtolterfort (1883/4-1919), a for- 
mer member of a PSR terrorist unit,” in the motherly role because she, 
as Spiridonova puts it, took care of Austra Tiavajs (1888-?), an impris- 
oned anarcho-communist,’™ as if the latter was her own child.”*! Thus, 
both Dantsig and Shtolterfort are represented in accordance with the 
feminine ideal of a mother willing to sacrifice her interests for the fam- 
ily, as revolutionary “mothers” were constructed in biographical ac- 
counts of female terrorists’ political activism. As in these accounts, the 
motherly role lacks any power dimensions here. 


The revolutionary women in Maltsev Prison were generally represented 
as eagerly taking care of their sick comrades.”°” Female PSR terrorists 
were no exception here. However, none of the authors who have written 
about it represents the caretakers as mothers similar to how 
Kakhovskaya and Spiridonova construct Dantsig and Shtolterfort re- 
spectively. Among the former PSR terrorists who took care of their sick 
comrades, the memoirists particularly distinguish Dantsig, Benevskaya 
and Ezerskaya. They explain the women’s active participation in care- 
taking by their previous training in different medical professions, which 
made them useful to their sick comrades.”*? In these accounts, the for- 
mer terrorists are not at all represented in the feminizing role of the rev- 
olutionary “mother,” but are merely introduced as performing medical 
duties because of the absence of good medical care in prison. 


As for the idea of revolutionary “sister” as a person who cheers up her 
comrades, such representations are present in some accounts of Maltsev 
prison. For example, Radzilovskaya’s and Orestova’s description of 


948 “CoBceM MONOZad emë, OHa, ONaroapaA Clep»KaHHOCTH, CTENCHHOCTH, Ka3aslacbh 
cTaple, 4eM Oba, a, MOXKET OBIT, CIË H MOTOMY, YTO CË OTHOINCHHA K TOBApHINAM 
ObIBaJIM BCerla OKpallieHbl MaTepHHCKUM OecKopbicTHem” (Kakhovskaya 1932, 93). 
49 See more about Shtolterfort in “Kratkie svedeniya o pogibshikh,’ in Figner, Vera 
(ed.) (1930), Na zhenskoi katorge. Sbornik vospominany, Moscow: Izdatelstvo VO- 
PiS, 212. 

950 See more about Tiavajs in Politicheskaya katorga i ssylka 1934, 635. 

51 GARF, f. 5831, op. 1, d. 552, 1. 52. 

952 For the information about how the revolutionary women in Maltsev Prison took 
care of each other see Radzilovskaya & Orestova 1932, 26; Metter 1932, 125. 

953 Sukloff 1915, 180; Kakhovskaya 1932, 93; Zvereva 1932, 224; Radzilovskaya & 
Orestova 1932, 26; Metter 1932, 125, 128-129; Orestova 1932, 226; Pirogova 1932, 
200. 
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Benevskaya in their memoirs reminds one of how Boris Savinkov con- 
structed her as a revolutionary “sister” in his reminiscences about the 
Combat Organization: “Very attractive in communication, beautiful, 
with radiant blue eyes, blond curls, ringing cheerful laughter, she at- 
tracted many by her personality...”?°+ Radzilovskaya and Orestova con- 
struct a feminizing representation of Benevskaya as someone who was 
easy and pleasant to deal with, which was important for morale in the 
revolutionary commune. Orestova and Zvereva, in their biographies of 
Ezerskaya and Dantsig, also portray them as people who could create a 
pleasant atmosphere around themselves thanks to their good charac- 
ter.” These authors, however, do not elaborate on the former terrorists’ 
feminine features in this context, and thus create more gender-neutral 
portrayals of them as revolutionary “sisters” than in the biographical 
accounts of female terrorists’ political activism. 


Most often when the authors of accounts of the Maltsev commune write 
about relationships within the commune, they represent them similarly 
to how Spiridonova described her relationship with Sozonov, as friend- 
ship based on mutual intellectual and political interests.” Former PSR 
terrorists Dantsig, Shkolnik and Fialka are directly defined in the 
auto/biographical accounts of their time in prison communes as people 
who valued their friendship with their fellow political prisoners.?°’ 
Thus, female PSR terrorists are represented as no different from other 
revolutionary women incarcerated in Maltsev Prison in their devotion 
to friendship with other revolutionaries. This focus on friendship and 
not family feeling among revolutionaries is, however, different from the 
accounts of female terrorists’ political activism. The memoirists repre- 
sented revolutionary women, including female terrorists, not as mem- 
bers of the family, but rather as a circle of friends. 


This myth of comradely harmony present in most memoirs of female 
prisoners from Maltsev Prison is quite different from similar accounts 
of relationships in all-male revolutionary communities at the same time. 
Badcock, for example, shows that contestation and hostility among 
male exiles from the Tutursky colony are prominent features of their 


954 “OQueHb IpHBlekaTeIbHad B OOUIEHHH, KpacuBas, C MYYACTHIMH CHHHMH TA3AMH, 
GeJOKyYp IMH KYAPAMH, 3BOHKHM %KH3HepayOCTHbIM CMeXOM, OHa mpuBIekaNa 
MHOTHX CBOCÑ WH4HOCTHIO...” (Radzilovskaya & Orestova 1932, 35). 

55 Orestova 1932, 225, 226; Zvereva 1932, 223. 

56 See Kakhovskaya 1932, 87-88; Radzilovskaya & Orestova 1932, 36. 

7 Sukloff 1915, 193, 209-210, 250, 251; Radzilovskaya & Orestova 1932, 50; 
Zvereva 1932, 223. 
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memoirs.”°* Bitsenko and Metter are the only memoirists from Maltsev 
Prison who in their accounts questioned overall friendship in the prison 
commune and particularly wrote about female PSR terrorists in this 
context. 


In her account of 1923, Bitsenko writes that revolutionary women lived 
in Maltsev Prison merely as good neighbours and directly characterizes 
the terrorist heroines of the Shesterka as unfriendly.” Thus, Bitsenko 
questions the harmonious atmosphere in the Maltsev commune and rep- 
resents PSR terrorist heroines among those responsible for it. Bitsenko 
implies that the women of the Shesterka did not always behave as im- 
prisoned revolutionaries were expected to, which distorts the heroic 
representations of established revolutionary heroines. She also distin- 
guishes herself from her former fellow PSR members and shows that 
she was different from them, which was particularly important after the 
trial of the Left SRs in 1922. Thus, Bitsenko questions the existence of 
a revolutionary commune unified on the basis of a family feeling or 
friendship and shows the revolutionary underground as divided. She, 
however, does not include the same narrative in the 1932 version of her 
memoirs, which evinces her wish not to distort the myth of friendship 
that by that time was established in most memoirs of life in Maltsev 
Prison. 


The changes in Bitsenko’s narrative can be connected to the memoirs 
of Metter, who also questions friendship in the Maltsev commune and 
indirectly represents Bitsenko, an educated woman, among those who 
were unable to create the atmosphere of friendship in the commune. 
According to Metter, friendship of educated revolutionary women with 
members of the commune from a working class background was insin- 
cere and artificial. Metter writes particularly about Maria Shkolnik, who 
had close personal relationships with educated revolutionary women, 
but could not share their intellectual interests because of her modest 
background and lack of education.” Metter writes here about the 
women of the Shesterka since Shkolnik was one of them and established 
close relationships with the other members of the group. Thus, in this 
case, educated female PSR terrorists are represented as unable to have 


9°58 Badcock 2016, 83. Shtakser writes that even semi-idyllic relationships in the revo- 
lutionary underground depicted in later autobiographies can be questioned. thanks to 
letters written by revolutionaries during their activism, since they show all the petty 
squabbles that broke out there, as in any human community (see Shtakser 2014, 86). 
5° *HeNpyKHasd WecTépKa” (Bitsenko 1923, 193). 

69 Metter 1932, 122-123. 
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a sincere friendship with Shkolnik because of her low social origin, 
while Shkolnik, a woman of modest social origin, is represented as sin- 
cerely trying to be friends with them. Unlike Bitsenko, however, Met- 
ter, does not question mutual friendships of educated women of the 
Shesterka; she represents them as a group united by their interest in 
thick” books”*!, and thus shows their relationship as based on common 
intellectual and political interests, as most memoirists represented it. In 
her interpretation, female terrorists were unable to overcome existing 
class differences, and as a result, did not behave in accordance with the 
principles of equality that existed in the revolutionary underground.?” 


To sum up, despite some variation in the narratives constructed by dif- 
ferent memoirists, what unites them is the absence of feminizing repre- 
sentations of female PSR terrorists as revolutionary mothers” and ”’sis- 
ters.” Most often, the predominantly female authors of the accounts of 
female terrorists’ lives in prison and exile create more gender-neutral 
representations of these women in the context of the prison commune, 
which demonstrates that revolutionary auto/biographies written by 
women were different from similar works authored by men. 


6.2.2 A Female Terrorist as a Leader? 


While describing the revolutionary family at Akatui in 1906, the female 
terrorists represent Grigory Gershuni, former leader of the Combat Or- 
ganization, as a leader of the commune who had a strong influence on 
his fellow political prisoners. They explain Gershuni’s dominant posi- 
tion in the Akatui commune by his ability to communicate with differ- 
ent kinds of people, his extensive knowledge and the educational work 
that he conducted in the entire prison.° Thus, Gershuni was con- 
structed as a father figure, a mentor who influenced both men and 
women. Such a representation of Gershuni was not questioned by any 
memoirists because of the tendency to mythologe Gershuni, which be- 
came especially prominent in texts written by PSR members after his 


%1 Metter 1932, 122. 

%2 In her analysis of political prisoners’ memoirs, Badcock noticed that even male 
prisoners did not form a coherent group, but were divided into multiple subgroups 
based on their political affiliations, regional or ethnic identities, or occupation (Bad- 
cock 2016, 47). 

%3 Tzmailovich 1924, in Katorga i ssylka, No. 1 (8), 172; Spiridonova 1925, in Ka- 
torga i ssylka, No. 2 (15), 168-171; Shkolnik 1927, 304-305; GARF, f. 533, op. 1, d. 
1095, 1. 61. 
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premature death in 1908. Gershuni was standardized as the ideal 
leader of the revolutionary family in the prison commune. As is shown 
in this section, features attributed by memoirists to Gershuni were also 
mentioned in portrayals of some female PSR terrorists incarcerated in 
Maltsev Prison. Moreover, it was shown in the previous section that 
Spiridonova represented herself and Izmailovich in a position of power 
in the Akatui commune. For this reason, it is interesting to see whether 
female PSR terrorists were represented as having a position of power 
even in Maltsev Prison and if any were constructed as leader of the 
commune, as Gershuni was constructed in accounts of Akatui. 


The question of leadership in the Maltsev commune was touched upon 
by many memoirists. Interestingly, even this question was interpreted 
differently by different memoirists in the absence of an established dis- 
cursive practice of discussing the issue. According to Kakhovskaya, the 
female commune in Maltsev Prison was a union of equal individuals.” 
She claims that there was no leader in the commune. In her memoirs, 
Kakhovskaya does not distinguish female PSR terrorists as different in 
their power position from other members of the commune. Bitsenko, 
however, writes that female political prisoners saw the women of the 
Shesterka as “elders” exactly because of their heroic status as political 
terrorists and because they were the founders of the commune.?” 
Bitsenko also makes it clear that the authority of the former terrorists 
was questioned by some of their companions because of the rules that 
the members of the Shesterka established regarding relationships be- 
tween political prisoners and the prison administration. However, 
Bitsenko also explains that complaints about these rules came only from 
so-called “accidental revolutionaries,” i.e., those who ended up in Sibe- 
ria because of participation in political activism, but who were not truly 
devoted to the cause of revolution.” In this way, she shows that the 
members of the Shesterka had the position of authority among genuine 
members of the revolutionary family, and thus could be seen as leaders 
in the commune that they had created. In her account, Paulina Metter 
writes that the position of leadership in the commune belonged to 
women of the intelligentsia, without distinguishing any leader in partic- 
ular. On the other hand, she specifically writes that Shkolnik was not 
one of the leaders since she could not find her place among the educated 


%4 On mythologization of Gershuni see Geifman 1993, 52. 
%5 Kakhovskaya 1932, 87. 

%6 Bitsenko 1932, 100. 

%7 Bitsenko 1932, 101. 
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women.”® In her interpretation, only female revolutionaries who had 
acquired education before their imprisonment were leaders of the com- 
mune. Thus, Metter does not relate participation in political terrorism 
to leadership in the commune.” 


None of the authors of memoirs of Maltsev Prison, however, introduces 
individual revolutionary women (and female terrorists among them) as 
leaders of the commune similar in their power and influence to 
Gershuni. Even women who were elected to the positions of power as 
starostas °™ of the commune were represented as people whose author- 
ity was questioned by their comrades. Bitsenko, who was elected a po- 
litical starosta with the main duty to communicate with the prison ad- 
ministration on behalf of the commune, writes at length of complaints 
that she heard from various members of the commune.””! Another po- 
sition, economic starosta, which implied responsibility for managing 
money and buying foodstuffs for the commune, was at different times 
occupied by the following PSR members connected to political terror- 
ism: Olga Pollyak (1878-?),’” Fialka, Benevskaya, Elizaveta Zvereva 


%8 Metter 1932, 122-123. 

% The different interpretations of the above-mentioned authors about leadership in 
the commune seem to depend on their social backgrounds and place in the commune. 
Kakhovskaya, who was raised in an upper-class family and did not want to be associ- 
ated with her privileged estate, wanted to see the Maltsev commune as a union of 
equal members based on socialist ideals. Metter, who was illiterate when she entered 
the commune, and according to her account, felt herself aloof and lonely among edu- 
cated revolutionary women (Metter 1932, 122), considered that category of women 
who kept together because of their intellectual interests to be the leaders. Bitsenko, 
who was herself a member of the Shesterka, as well as Spiridonova in her account of 
Akatui Prison, considered herself and the other members of the group to have the 
position of power in the commune. Such variation of opinions shows that in the ab- 
sence of a standard according to which the authors of revolutionary auto/biographies 
were expected to write about women’s position in the prison commune, memoirists 
chose to introduce their own opinions on the matter. 

970 Starosta is a Russian word, which means “praepostor,” a person with position of 
leadership in a group of people. 

9”! Bitsenko 1932, 100-101. 

°? Both editions of the biographical reference book Politicheskaya katorga i ssylka 
include only Sofiya Pollyak, who served her term in Maltsev Prison (see Politich- 
eskaya katorga i ssylka. Biografichesky spravochnik 1929, 437; Politicheskaya 
katorga i ssylka 1934, 506-507). The list of women imprisoned in Nerchinsk also in- 
cludes Sofiya Pollyak (see Konstantinov 1932 (ed.), 265). It is possible that ”Olga” 
was Pollyak’s underground nickname, which Radzilovskaya and Orestova chose to 
use in their account, just as they refer to Anna Pigit with her underground nickname, 
”Dina” (see Radzilovskaya & Orestova 1932, 38). Metter also writes about Olga Pol- 
lyak (Metter 1932, 125). Pollyak was a PSR member who stored and transported ex- 
plosives, and later worked in a bomb laboratory. 
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(1872-?),?”? and Zinaida Bronshtein (1884-?).?’”* However, different au- 
thors show that their formal position of power, based on the responsi- 
bilities that the women bore, did not automatically lead to acceptance 
of their authority by their comrades. According to memoirs of Maltsev 
Prison, economic starostas were constantly questioned by the political 
prisoners who did not agree with the measures that they undertook in 
their formal positions of power.” Thus, despite their official position 
of power in the commune, female PSR terrorists who were elected 
starostas are not represented in the revolutionary auto/biographies as 
accepted by all members of the commune as leaders. 


Memoirs of life in Maltsev Prison introduce some terrorist women as 
respected by their peers for the same things, according to the memoir- 
ists, that made Gershuni into the leader of the commune of Akatui: an 
ability to approach different kinds of people and eagerness to share their 
knowledge. For example, biographers of Ezerskaya write about her tal- 
ent for attracting and organizing people around her, both in prison and 
in exile. They especially highlight her intelligence and knowledge that 
attracted many.””° Spiridonova even introduces Ezerskaya as a mentor 
to the younger generation of revolutionaries: 


Already elderly, stout, very cheerful, always conspicuous, 
reading with someone, teaching someone, always with a 
joke and interesting conversation on her lips... 


(...) In Yakutsk, she was the same cheerful and excellent 
companion for all, as well as for us, intelligent and interest- 
ing to talk to, in many ways an indispensable assistant to 
young people...?”” 


°? Elizaveta Zvereva was a PSR member sentenced to katoga for her work in a party 
bomb laboratory (see more about Zvereva in Politicheskaya katorga i ssylka 1934, 
234). 

974 Zinaida Bronshtein was a PSR member sentenced to katorga for armed resistance 
during an arrest at a bomb laboratory (see more about Bronshtein in Politicheskaya 
katorga i ssylka 1934, 84). 

°75 Radzilovskaya & Orestova 1932, 24-25; Bitsenko 1932, 100. 

976 X 1915; Orestova 1932, 226, 228, 230. 

97 “VWoxe TlOKWIA, MOWHad, OYeHb Ooypad, Bcergqa 3aMeTHad, C KeM-HHOyb 
YHTarolat, KOMYy-HHOyAb lpemoyaromjas, BCerga C WYyTKOM M HWHTepecHbIM 
pa3sroBOpoM Ha ycTax... 

(...) B AkyTcKe ona Oba TeM Xe OOAPEIM H UpekpacHbIM TOBapHIeM JIA BCeX, KAK 
H y Hac, YMHBIM H MHTepecHbIM COOeceHHKOM, a JWIA MOJOJËKH He3aMeHHMBIM BO 
MHOTOM HOMOWHHKoM...” (Spiridonova 1925, in Katorga i ssylka, No. 2 (15), 179). 
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No female PSR terrorists were represented as a mentor figure in ac- 
counts of their political activism in the way that Spiridonova introduces 
Ezerskaya. Moreover, the characteristics given to Ezerskaya in mem- 
oirs of Maltsev Prison are reminiscent of how Gershuni was represented 
by memoirists as the leader of the revolutionary commune in Akatui 
Prison. However, none of the memoirists introduced Ezerskaya as an 
unquestionable leader like Gershuni. 


Another person represented by memoirists as a potential leader was Be- 
nevskaya. Radzilovskaya and Orestova describe her as capable of influ- 
encing other female prisoners with the ideas of mysticism, search for 
God and non-resistance that distinguished her worldview. According to 
the authors, “she attracted many by her personality, and imperceptibly, 
some fell under the influence of her worldview, especially since the 
ideas that she embodied infiltrated from the outside then as well.” °’8 
Radzilovskaya and Orestova, however, do not represent Benevskaya as 
leader of the commune, but show that she was popular with only some 
of its members. Moreover, similar representations of Benevskaya are 
not present in other memoirs of Maltsev Prison. In the accounts written 
by Bitsenko, Benevskaya is not represented as a potential leader at all. 
Bitsenko creates a very ironic portrayal of Benevskaya, whose ideology 
she calls the “limit of originality” and questions her devotion to both 
Christianity and political terrorism.?”” This case, as well, shows that in 
the absence of any established discursive practice of writing about life 
in prison and exile, authors of memoirs of Maltsev Prison eagerly in- 
cluded in their accounts their own opinion on different subjects, which 
led to a great variation of narratives of some issues. 


Although both Ezerskaya and Benevskaya were represented as pos- 
sessing the same qualities introduced as the cornerstones of Gershuni’s 
influence on his comrades, none of them was constructed as a recog- 
nized leader of the commune, the way Gershuni was portrayed in ac- 
counts of Akatui. Ezerskaya was only represented as a mentor to young 
revolutionaries; Benevskaya was only represented as a mentor to revo- 
lutionaries who revised their ideological beliefs in prison. This demon- 


978 “ona IIPUBIeKasIa MHOTHX CBOeli IHYHOCTHIO, H HE3AMeTHO HeKOTOpble NoANaau 
TO], BIHAHHE CË MHPOBO33PeHHA, TEM Oosee, YTO HACH, KOTOphIe OHA BOTIOIIaIa, 
IIpocayuBasuch Tora c BOJIH” (Radzilovskaya & Orestova 1932, 35). 

°7) "peel cBoecoOpa3ua” (Bitsenko 1923, 195). Bitsenko even expressed a similar 
opinion about Beevskaya and her ideology in her revised memoirs (Bitsenko 1932, 
105). 
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strates that, as in accounts of female terrorists’ political activism, a nar- 
rative of the female leader was not one that often appeared in the 
auto/biographical accounts of female PSR terrorists. 


6.3 In the Commune: Everyday Life 


In the 19" century, communes were seen by revolutionaries as “schools 
of practical socialism,” where the members shared all property and 
work and lived simple lives as common Russian people.?*° Similar ideas 
were even behind the commune organized by revolutionary women in 
Maltsev Prison, the revolutionary heroines were praised for their ability 
to live simple lives in accordance with the principles of socialism. Im- 
prisoned revolutionary women dedicated all their free time to studies. 
Educating themselves and others for the future revolutionary fight dur- 
ing enforced idleness in prison was also seen as a sign of the devoted 
revolutionary, and thus was constructed in terms of revolutionary hero- 
ism. In addition, while in prison members of the revolutionary com- 
mune lived side by side with the common people, political prisoners of 
a low social origin, who were not members of any political parties, and 
criminal prisoners. In this part of the chapter, I show how female PSR 
terrorists were represented within the commune as performing everyday 
work and studying/teaching, as well as how their relationship with the 
“people” whom they met in prison were constructed there. 


6.3.1 Heroism of Everyday Life 


The life path of revolutionary heroes and heroines was expected to be 
one filled with revolutionary battles and heroic events, but nothing he- 
roic happens in everyday life. As a result, everyday life was not part of 
the revolutionary auto/biographies dedicated to revolutionary heroes’ 
and heroines’ political activism.?*! Everyday life, however, became a 
part of the accounts of female revolutionaries’ lives in Maltsev Prison. 
All memoirists share the opinion that nothing extraordinary happened 
during their incarceration, since the women were far from the centre of 
the revolutionary fight, and their struggle with the prison administration 


°80 See more about it in Broido 1977, 67-68, 71, 101-102; Rindlisbacher 2011, 106- 
107. 

°81 See more about the contradictions between the heroic narrative and descriptions of 
everyday life in works about the revolutionary underground in Mogilner 1999, 98. 
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was not as dramatic as what was taking place in male prisons.” As a 
result, memoirists tried to find heroism of individuals and the whole 
commune in the everyday situations that they described. 


In her introductory chapter to Na zhenskoi katorge, Vera Figner, who 
had her own experience of long-time incarceration, writes about living 
together with other political prisoners as a challenge, since individuals 
had to subordinate their own needs to the rules established in the com- 
mune.”*? The rules of communal life were based on the principles of 
socialism, the driving force in revolutionary women’s political activ- 
ism. Thus, obeying the rules of the commune was considered proof of 
an individual’s devotion to socialism and ability to live in accordance 
with its principles. Thus, it was seen as an expression of heroic revolu- 
tionary behaviour in everyday prison life. 


Figner shows that imprisoned PSR members (and former terrorists 
among them) met the challenge of obeying the rules of the commune: 
according to her, only anarchists disobeyed the rules in jails.?°4 In 
Maltsev Prison, according to Figner, all political prisoners, including 
female PSR terrorists, manifested behaviour that was expected of im- 
prisoned revolutionary heroines. 


However, memoirists who were incarcerated in Maltsev Prison, show 
that such complete devotion to the rules of the commune was not always 
the case. Bitsenko, Kakhovskaya, and Radzilovskaya and Orestova 
write that some members of the commune protested the established 
rules and were even eager to live independently.’*> Bitsenko connects 
the wishes of some prisoners to live outside the commune to the general 
mood of denial of authorities and principles that spread in Maltsev 
Prison after 1907. Bitsenko’s attitude to their mood was extremely neg- 
ative, since she saw it as a proof of “terrible signs of an emerging decay 
of the revolutionary as a fighter for socialism.””*° Bitsenko implies that 


982 See for example Bitsenko 1923, 192; Bitsenko 1932, 96; Kakhovskaya 1932, 80; 
Pirogova 1932, 179; Radzilovskaya & Orestova 1932, 44-45. 

83 Figner V.N. (1932), >Tyuremnoe zveno, in Konstantinov M.M. (ed.) (1932), Na 
zhenskoi katorge. Sbornik statei, Moscow: Izdatelstvo Vsesoyuznogo obschestva 
politkatorzhan i ssylno-poselentsev, 6. 

984 Figner 1932, 5-6. 

85 Bitsenko 1923, 198-199; Radzilovskaya & Orestova 1932, 25, 36; Bitsenko 1932, 
100-101. 

986 “OryTKHe IPH3HAaKH 3apO%*K TalOulerocd pa3sOKCHUA PeBosoUMoHepa, kak opua 3a 
conmaJn3M’” (Bitsenko 1923, 193; Bitsenko 1932, 104). See more about the mood of 
denial of the revolutionary authorities in Maltsev Prison in Knight 1979, 158; Max- 
well 1990, 216. 
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revolutionary heroines sincerely devoted to the ideas of socialism could 
not be among those who wanted to leave the commune. Bitsenko does 
not give the names of women who wanted to be independent, but 
Radzilovskaya and Orestova name in their memoirs Bronshtein, a PSR 
member who worked in the field of political terrorism, as the only per- 
son who actually left the commune for a short time.?*’ The authors, 
however, express more tolerance for ideological quests going on in the 
commune and do not represent Bronshtein’s decision as a betrayal of 
her revolutionary identity. Radzilovskaya and Orestova make it clear 
that Bronshtein soon returned to the commune, thus showing that in the 
end, she proved her ability to live in accordance with the ideals of so- 
cialism. The accounts of Figner, as well as Radzilovskaya and Orestova, 
show their wish to represent the members of the commune, including 
the female terrorists, as devoted to the ideals of socialism to the end, 
while the account by Bitsenko, who was now seeing her former com- 
rades as political opponents, represents them as doubting socialism, and 
thus not behaving as revolutionary heroines were expected to. 


The life that revolutionary women led in the commune of Maltsev 
Prison could hardly be compared to the heroic deeds that they undertook 
prior to their imprisonment. Memoirists write at length about household 
duties that revolutionary women performed while they were in Siberia, 
as well as about other types of work that they engaged in during the 
First World War.’ Kakhovskaya represents these household activities 
as an interesting and unusual experience for imprisoned revolutionary 
women, including former PSR terrorists: “We diligently washed, 
scraped, bleached, organized grandiose laundries that made us dead 
tired because of lack of experience, kept watch with pleasure...”?°? In 
the same vein, even Radzilovskaya and Orestova write that revolution- 
ary women felt themselves “heroines of the day” after a long day of 
doing laundry.” Thus, the memoirists represent revolutionary women 
as eagerly performing household duties and entirely capable of living 
like common people. Female terrorists are not distinguished in this case 


°87 According to the authors, Polina Shakerman, an anarchist communist, was the per- 
son who had intentions similar to Bronshtein’s, but did not actually leave the com- 
mune (Radzilovskaya & Orestova 1932, 25). 

°88 Bitsenko 1923, 193; Kakhovskaya 1932, 86; Bitsenko 1932, 114-116; Pirogova 
1932, 190, 198; Radzilovskaya & Orestova 1932, 36-39. 

989 “MEI ycepy{HO MbIJIM, cKOOuMIM, OemMmM, ycTpauBalIM TpaHAMO3Hble CTUPKH, OT 
KOTOPBIX C HeIPHBBIYKH YyCTABAJM HO CMepTH, C yBJIeYeHHeM exKypwn...” 
(Kakhovskaya 1932, 86) 

990 “MBI UYBCTBOBAIIM CEGA reponHaMU WHA” (Radzilovskaya & Orestova 1932, 38). 
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from other revolutionary women, and thus are represented as eagerly 
living their lives like common people. 


In both cases, the authors represent members of the prison commune as 
people who were not used to housework. This implies that the narratives 
that they constructed represented only experiences of revolutionary 
women of upper- and middle-class backgrounds, as they themselves 
were.”’! These memoirists also created vivid portrayals of former ter- 
rorists of an upper-class background performing housework the way or- 
dinary Russian women did. Here is how, for example, Kakhovskaya 
describes Alexandra Izmailovich, an aristocratic general’s daughter, 
taking care of criminal prisoners’ children, who also lived in Maltsev 
Prison: “In the summer, from early morning to evening roll call, A.I.,?”” 
tanned as a boot, with close-cropped hair, in some prehistoric, thick 
knee-long skirt, fumbled in scorching heat with her bare, tanned 
team.”°?? Izmailovich is constructed here as the opposite of the upper- 
class woman who she was by birth. Her suntan did not fit the ideal of 
pale beauty that existed at that time.” Instead, it resembled the appear- 
ance of a peasant woman tanned after working in the fields. Iz- 
mailovich’s cropped hair was symbolic of her radical revolutionary 
identity and was the opposite of the ideal upper-class beauty as well.” 
Thus, Izmailovich was constructed as a woman who left the social class 
of oppressors that she belonged to by birth. As mentioned above, leav- 
ing the upper class was essential for the revolutionary identity of 
women from the privileged estates.” Moreover, Kakhovskaya con- 
structs Izmailovich in this case as a diligent working woman, a female 
ideal that was dominant in early Soviet Russia, where Kakhovskaya’s 
memoirs were written.” Thus, this portrayal of Izmailovich is even 


°°! Kakhovskaya was born in an upper-class family (Leontiev 1996c, 245). Lidiya 
Orestova was the daughter of a priest (see more about Orestova in Politicheskaya 
katorga i ssylka 1934, 460). Fanny Radzilovskaya was born in a merchant family (see 
more about Radzilovskaya in Politicheskaya katorga i ssylka 1934, 527). Thus, 
Orestova and Radzilovskaya can be seen as representatives of the middle class. 

92 Aleksandra Izmailovich. 

93 “Jlerom c paHHero yTpa go BeyepHeii nopepKu A.M., 3aropemas, kak canor, 
CTpWKeHHasA, B KAKOÑ-TO MOMCTOpPHYECKOÑ TOJICTOÑ 1OOKe MO KOJICHO, BO3HJIACS Ha 
CaMOM IlekJIe CO CBOCÑ rool saropeoň komangoň” (Kakhovskaya 1932, 92). 

94 See more about the beauty ideal in Yukina 2007, 134. 

95 See more about the symbolism of cropped hair in Mondry 2004, 490; Yukina 2007, 
134, 139. 

°° Hoogenboom 1996, 85. 

97 On the ideal of diligent working woman in Soviet Russia see Gradskova, Yulia 
(1999), ‘Sovetsky totalitarizm i “osvobozhdenie zhenschiny”: k problem identichnosti 
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adapted to the Bolshevik standard of representing the revolutionary her- 
oines in accordance with the working-class ideal.?”° 


A similar fascination with revolutionary women’s abilities to perform 
household duties, however, is absent in the accounts of memoirists born 
in working-class families. For example, Maria Shkolnik and Revekka 
Fialka, both offspring of poor Jewish parents, do not write about that 
side of their lives at all in their memoirs of Maltsev Prison. Unlike her 
upper-class companions, Bitsenko, who was born in a peasant family, 
writes about her unwillingness to perform the household duties assigned 
to her. Bitsenko defines herself as a “pitiful slave of the household” 
when she was forced to cook instead of reading a book.” Unlike upper- 
class women, Bitsenko does not represent performance of household 
duties as a heroic act. Instead, she chooses to highlight her higher level 
of education, which distinguished her from other young women from 
peasant families, and her personality of the intellectual who prefers to 
read instead of performing household duties. Being one of the common 
people by birth, Bitsenko did not see any need to construct herself as a 
diligent worker; on the contrary, she felt a need to confirm her educa- 
tional level, which was not a self-evident characteristic in her case. All 
these examples show that female terrorists from the working class did 
not consider performing household duties a form of heroism, and that 
heroism of everyday life was only part of the narratives created by up- 
per- and middle-class women about female revolutionaries with a back- 
ground similar to theirs. 


6.3.2 Education 


Political prisoners considered studies during incarceration to be a sign 
of devotion to revolutionary ideals. Historian Margaret Maxwell quotes 
Spiridonova’s opinion that only truly dedicated revolutionaries found 
ways to expand their knowledge and revolutionary skills by teaching 
and studying in prison.!°° The reason for this attitude toward studies 
was that they were seen as preparation for the future revolutionary fight 
that imprisoned revolutionaries hoped to participate in after serving 
their terms, and thus were considered to be extremely important for 


sovetskoi zhenschiny,’ in Prava cheloveka v Rossii: proshloe i nastoyaschee (sb. dokl. 
i mat. nauchno-prakt. konferentsii), Perm: Zvezda, 80. 

98 See more about the construction of the female Bolsheviks in Jones Hemenway 
2006. 

99 **KaTIKHM pad oőmexurua” (Bitsenko 1932, 103). 

1000 Maxwell 1990, 217. 
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their development as revolutionaries.!°”! It is no wonder that memoirs 
of different prisons in pre-revolutionary Russia often include narratives 
on studies of political prisoners. In her memoirs, Praskovia Ivanovskaya 
mentions the regular studies of her fellow cellmates in a St. Petersburg 
jail! Pirogova mentions studies of art history that women in Riga 
prison engaged in.'° According to memoirists from Maltsev Prison, 
the women dedicated all their free time to reading and studying in order 
to improve their educational level.'° Studies in prison could be con- 
ducted individually, when reading books, or collectively, when partici- 
pating in study circles, where political prisoners with a higher level of 
education were expected to share their knowledge with others. Women 
with a lower level of education were expected to improve themselves 
in these study circles. 


The individual studies of revolutionary women were rarely described in 
the memoirs of Maltsev Prison. Only Bitsenko, in her account of 1932, 
mentions specifically that she read the history of philosophy by Kuno 
Fischer.'!° Thus, she evinces that she used her time in prison to im- 
prove her educational level, as was expected of a devoted revolutionary. 
Most often, however, instead of writing about individual studies of rev- 
olutionary women, memoirists elaborate on the library that the prison- 
ers collected. The library is represented in these accounts as a common 
intellectual treasure which any member of the commune could use. Ac- 
cording to Pirogova’s memoirs as well as Radzilovskaya’s and 
Orestova’s account, the library consisted of a few hundreds volumes 
that included scholarly, scientific, and fiction books, in both Russian 
and foreign languages.'°°° Such eagerness to write about the quantity 
and quality of the books that imprisoned female revolutionaries had ac- 
cess to is reminiscent of Hoogenboom’s conclusion that Russian revo- 
lutionaries equated possession of the right kind of books with 
knowledge.'°” In addition, numerous descriptions of the reading habits 
of members of the Maltsev commune found in the same memoirs imply 


01 Kakhovskaya 1932, 84; Pirogova 1932, 199. On the importance of studies in the 
revolutionary underground see Shtakser 2014, 32-33. 

002 Tvanovskaya 1929, 160. 

3 Pirogova 1932, 193. 

004 See for example Pirogova 1932, 181; Radzilovskaya & Orestova 1932, 29; Metter 
1932, 122; GARF, f. 533, op. 1, d. 1095, 1. 61; Fialka, ’Avtobiografiya’. 

05 Bitsenko 1932, 115. 

06 Radzilovskaya & Orestova 1932, 30-31; Pirogova 1932, 180. 

007 Hoogenboom 1996, 88. 
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that all the revolutionary women truly read the volumes that the com- 
mune possessed. 


According to historian N.F. Vasilieva, even male political prisoners in- 
carcerated at the Novotroitsk mines in Siberia represented themselves 
in memoirs written in early Soviet times as eagerly reading after a long 
day of work despite fatigue. These men, however, mostly mention read- 
ing fiction.'°® Thus, women were different, since according to 
Radzilovskaya and Orestova, works of fiction were only occasionally 
read by female prisoners.'°” Like other memoirists, they name mostly 
scientific and scholarly books as examples of the reading in the com- 
mune.!°!° In other words, while revolutionary men did not feel obliged 
to show their knowledge by naming scholarly literature that they had 
read, the women considered it important to highlight that their reading 
was intended to provide knowledge, not entertainment. This too re- 
minds one of the tendency identified by Hoogenboom for revolutionary 
women, but not men, to provide long lists of scholarly books that they 
had read in order to prove their high level of education.'°!! 


Particular attention in many of the accounts is devoted to the origin of 
the books that the library of the Maltsev commune contained. Pirogova 
as well as Radzilovskaya and Orestova write that most of the books 
were brought to Maltsev Prison by the members of the Shesterka.'°!” 
Radzilovskaya and Orestova also write that many books, especially 
those in foreign languages, were sent to Benevskaya by her family. 1°! 
Thus, the memoirists show that most books came from PSR terrorist 
heroines, representing these women as the providers of knowledge to 
other members of the commune. This is how female PSR terrorists were 
constructed by memoirists as intellectual leaders of the Maltsev com- 
mune. 


The intellectual leadership of the female terrorists was further con- 
firmed by the memoirists who listed some of the women as leaders of 
different study circles, where they eagerly shared their knowledge with 
their less educated comrades as revolutionary heroines were expected 
to do. According to Fialka, Bitsenko lectured to the whole Akatui Prison 


1008 Vasilieva 2008, 552. 

100° Radzilovskaya & Orestova 1932, 31. 

1010 See for example Bitsenko 1923, 194, 198, 202-203; Bitsenko 1932, 105, 107, 111- 
112; Kakhovskaya 1932, 81-84; Radzilovskaya & Orestova 1932, 30-31. 

1011 Hoogenboom 1996, 88. 

1012 Pirogova 1932, 180; Radzilovskaya & Orestova 1932, 31. 

1013 Radzilovskaya & Orestova 1932, 31. 
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on the peasant movement, land issue and political economy while the 
women of the Shesterka were incarcerated there together with men. !4 
Different memoirists mention that Benevskaya taught natural history, 
Izmailovich headed a study circle in literature, Ezerskaya and Shtolter- 
fort taught French, Bronshtein led a philosophical circle, and Dantsig a 
massage circle in the Maltsev commune. !°!5 


Memotrists who represented the women from the Maltsev commune as 
eagerly studying and teaching were among the best educated members 
of the commune. Metter’s memoirs, however, portray studies there in a 
different light and distort the harmonious picture of overall studies 
painted by other memoirists. According to her, women of lower social 
origin with less education than most PSR political prisoners were lonely 
and aloof in the commune. In particular, Metter writes that despite her 
close personal relationship with PSR terrorist heroines, Shkolnik, the 
offspring of a poor Jewish family with no formal education, was unable 
to understand the “thick” books being read by them.'®!° Thus, Metter’s 
memoirs confirm the statements of other memoirists on the importance 
of books in the commune, but at the same time limit that importance 
only to educated women who were capable of understanding them. 


Even the study circles are represented by Metter differently from other 
memoirists. According to her, not all educated revolutionary women 
shared their knowledge with their less educated comrades.'°!” Metter 
does not name the women who, according to her, did not want to share 
their knowledge with others. Furthermore, Radzilovskaya and Orestova 
include in their narrative an episode that confirms Metter’s portrayal. 
They write about the former members of PSR terrorist units, Bronshtein 
and Shtolterfort, who hid Fyodor Dostoyevsky’s Notes from Under- 
ground, since they thought that not everyone was capable of under- 
standing the book, and thus not everyone was worthy of reading it.'°!8 


1014 GARF, f. 533, op. 1, d. 1095, 1. 61. 

1015 Spiridonova 1925, in Katorga i ssylka, No. 1 (14), 203; Radzilovskaya & Orestova 
1932, 29-30; Zvereva 1932, 223; Orestova 1932, 226, 231. Historian V.N. Maksi- 
mova, in her article about the participation of exiled revolutionary women in the edu- 
cational system of Siberia, writes that Ezerskaya was a popular private French teacher 
even when she was exiled in Yakutsk (see Maksimova V.N. (201 1a), ’ Ssylnye revoly- 
utsionerki v sfere obrazovaniya Vostochnoi Sibiri (1907-1917 gg.),’ in Problemy sot- 
sialno-ekonomicheskogo razvitiya Sibiri, No. 3 (5), 63). 

1016 Metter 1932, 122. 

1017 Metter 1932, 124. 

1018 Radzilovskaya & Orestova 1932, 27. 
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Thus, Radzilovskaya and Orestova show that some female PSR terror- 
ists did not always follow the unwritten rules of the commune. The au- 
thors, however, represent this event as an exception to the rule and do 
not evaluate or condemn Bronshtein’s and Shtolterfort’s actions. Thus, 
they avoid highlighting the former terrorists’ failure to behave as revo- 
lutionary heroines were expected to and show that such action was not 
acceptable in the commune. 


Metter’s critical attitude toward educated women of the intelligentsia 
confirms the findings of historians about the existence of a rift between 
the intelligentsia and working class in the revolutionary underground, 
which resulted in working-class revolutionaries being suspicious of rep- 
resentatives of the intelligentsia.'"!? However, other memoirists of 
modest social origin with a lower level of education do not write criti- 
cally of studies in the commune. In her memoirs, unlike her upper- and 
middle-class companions, Shkolnik does not mention studies at all. In- 
stead, she elaborates on time passing slowly while she “circled aim- 
lessly ... small prison yard.”!%? This demonstrates that Shkolnik did 
not try to upgrade her level of education while in prison, but did not 
want to represent herself as different in this respect from her more edu- 
cated comrade, so she chose not to mention educational activities in the 
Maltsev commune at all. 


Another female terrorist of the Shesterka from a working-class back- 
ground, Fialka, writes in her autobiography about the studies in Maltsev 
Prison similarly to other authors: “In prison, all studied and helped oth- 
ers to study. We tried as much as possible to keep up with life and with 
those who were free.”!"?! In one of her letters to Sozonov, Spiridonova 
describes Fialka as follows: “She has not studied for almost a year. Ab- 
solutely cannot concentrate. Has completely lost interest in books. 
Some kind of apathy. Hangs out in the yard, along the corridor, talks, 
jokes and is bored to death.” !°?? On the one hand, this description re- 
minds one of how Metter describes the inability of women with a lower 


1019 See more about it in Shtakser 2014, 12, 30-33, 114-116. On the representation of 
the intelligentsia by authors of working-class origin see Shkliarevsky, Gennady 
(2000), ‘Constructing the "Other": Representations of the Educated Elite by Authors 
From the Lower Classes in Late Imperial Russia,’ Jahrbiicher fiir Geschichte Os- 
teuropas, (H. 4), 511-527. 

1020 Sukloff 1915, 189, 191. 

1021 ”B THOpbMe BCe YAHIMCb H NOMOTAJM ApyruM yYHATbCA. Crapamucb KAK TOJIbKO 
3TO BO3MOXHO He OTCTATb OT 2KH3HH, OT BOJIH” (Fialka, ’Avtobiografiya’). 

1022 ”Opya MONTH Webi rog He 3aHuMaeTca. CoBeplIeHHO He MOXKET 
cocpeyoTouutpca. CopepuieHHo norepaa HHTepec K KHATAM. ANaTHA KaKas-TO. 
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level of education to study because of their difficulties in understanding 
the “thick” books and not having help with it. On the other hand, the 
way Spiridonova described Fialka’s mode of behaviour reminds one of 
how Shkolnik describes her own time in prison. In other words, like 
other working-class women, Fialka was not able to find pleasure in 
reading and discussing the “thick” books that women of the intelligent- 
sia were so fond of. However, she does not mention it in her autobiog- 
raphy in order not to undermine her own image of a devoted revolution- 
ary, as well as the image of the Maltsev commune as an intellectual 
community based on overall friendship and mutual help. 


Spiridonova’s letter to Sozonov proves that women of the intelligentsia 
in the Maltsev commune were aware of the situation of their less edu- 
cated comrades, but chose not to mention it in their memoirs. Even in 
her account of life in Akatui Prison, Spiridonova observes that the ex- 
perience of prison was borne best by the intelligentsia, who took im- 
prisonment as an opportunity to study and read. According to her, how- 
ever, the inactivity affected working-class prisoners negatively: it dis- 
torted and disfigured their entire understanding of life.!°’? The observa- 
tions provided by Spiridonova in this case referred to male workers in 
Akatui Prison. However, she does not make similar observations when 
she discusses those female companions in Maltsev Prison who were less 
educated than her and other intellectuals. This shows that Spiridonova 
did not want to undermine the revolutionary identity of female terrorists 
from working-class backgrounds, who for different reasons did not 
study during their incarceration. 


Thus, the sources provide evidence that female PSR terrorists from a 
working-class background did not participate in studying as they were 
expected to, and so they did not behave as revolutionary heroines were 
expected to behave in prison. However, most memoirs of women’s life 
in Maltsev Prison omit these facts in order not to undermine their im- 
ages of respected revolutionary heroines. Moreover, most memoirists 
chose not to state that uneducated women from working-class back- 
grounds had a different position in the commune from educated upper- 
and middle-class women in order not to highlight the inability of female 
revolutionaries from the privileged estates to overcome class differ- 
ences in the commune. 


Bonraetca mo ABopy, NO Kopuyopy, pa3roBapuBacT, IYTHT H CMepTesIbHO CkyyaeT” 
(GARF, f. 5831, op. 1, d. 552, 1. 19-ob.) 
1023 Spiridonova 1925, in Katorga i ssylka, No. 1 (14), 188-189. 
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6.3.3 Meeting the “People” 


It has been seen in the previous chapter that female PSR terrorists were 
often represented as “mothers” and “elder sisters” in their relationship 
with the common people, whom they enlightened and protected from 
the atrocities of the authorities in the course of their political activism. 
In prison, “the people,” in the eyes of political prisoners, were repre- 
sented by two groups: on the one hand, the representatives of the lower 
classes, who were not members of any political parties, but were ar- 
rested for political reasons; on the other hand, the criminal prisoners. In 
their accounts of life in Maltsev Prison, revolutionary women do not 
define themselves as “mothers” and “sisters” of the criminals since, as 
observed by Badcock, imprisoned revolutionaries attempted to distin- 
guish themselves from ordinary political prisoners in their memoirs.'°** 
However, the authors of these memoirs make it clear that revolutionary 
women made an effort to enlighten and help both groups of “the people” 
that they met in prison. 


Female PSR terrorists are often represented as people who made the 
effort to enlighten other prisoners. For example, in her memoirs, Spiri- 
donova mentions Izmailovich’s educational work with a large group of 
soldiers, sailors and workers in Akatui Prison.!°° According to 
Kakhovskaya as well as Radzilovskaya and Orestova, when the female 
revolutionaries were later sent to Maltsev Prison, they tried to teach 
criminals the basics of literacy, but this was soon forbidden by the 
prison administration. !%ć According to the memoirists, the revolution- 
ary women continued taking care of the criminal prisoners even after 
they were prohibited from educating them; they provided medical and 
material help as well as writing letters for illiterate criminal women.'°’ 
Some female PSR terrorists are visible in accounts of the work with 


1024 Badcock 2016, 47. Interestingly, Holmgren also identifies such a tendency in the 
memoirs of political prisoners from the Stalin era: they judge criminals according to 
implicit intelligentsia criteria of cultural literacy, altruism, industry, and sexual mod- 
esty. They often represent themselves as educators, spokespersons, and moral exem- 
plars for the non-elite (see more about it in Holmgren 1994, 134-135). 

1025 Spiridonova 1925, in Katorga i ssylka, No. 1 (14), 203. 

1026 Kakhovskaya 1932, 91; Radzilovskaya & Orestova 1932, 39-43. Although none 
of the memoirists writes about it explicitly, it is possible to assume that educational 
work with criminals was forbidden because, as historian Dmitry Myasnikov states, 
the attempts of political prisoners to enlighten criminals often was intended to agitate 
and attract them to the political parties (Myasnikov, Dmitry (2007), ’Kulturno- 
prosvetitelskaya deyatelnost politicheskikh zaklyuchennykh v Akatuiskoi tyurme 
Nerchinskoi katorgi,’ in Vestnik IrGTU, No. 1, s. 184-186). 

1027 Kakhovskaya 1932, 91; Radzilovskaya & Orestova 1932, 39-43. 
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criminals in Maltsev Prison. According to Radzilovskaya and Orestova, 
it was Benevskaya who wrote letters for criminal women most often, 
despite her crippled hands.'°’8 Izmailovich is mentioned by a few au- 
thors as the one who took care of and educated the children of criminal 
women.!”? Thus, former terrorists are represented in these accounts as 
eagerly and successfully taking care of the “people”, thus proving their 
devotion to the people’s cause. It is reminiscent of how female PSR 
terrorists were represented as “mothers” of the common people, whom 
they enlightened and protected from the authorities, although in ac- 
counts of the women’s lives in prison, they are not defined as such. 
Thus, the memoirists showed that despite being incarcerated, the revo- 
lutionary women and female terrorists among them continued working 
for the cause of the revolution as they had while they were still free. By 
mentioning Benevskaya’s crippled hands, the memoirists even show 
that her active participation in working with criminals was a form of 
self-sacrifice, which went hand in hand with revolutionary heroism. 


This idealistic picture of female political prisoners’ work with the “peo- 
ple,” however, is questioned in both of Bitsenko’s accounts. In her 
memoirs of 1923, she writes that living side by side with common peo- 
ple imprisoned for political crimes in Akatui demonstrated to her and 
Shkolnik, among others, their inability to approach this group: 


It turned out that it was not enough to be a teacher, a prop- 
agandist, a good comrade, willing to share one’s own 
knowledge. We had to possess something else besides that. 


It is necessary to have some other qualities, to be able to 
accept each comrade such as he is in his everyday environ- 
ment, with all his demands, large and small. 1°30 


In this case, Bitsenko represents PSR members, including female ter- 
rorists, as a political group that was far from the masses and could not 
understand their needs. Similar accusations were often directed by Bol- 
sheviks at Bitsenko’s former party.'°! Thus, Bitsenko undermines the 


1028 Radzilovskaya & Orestova 1932, 41. 

1029 Kakhovskaya 1932, 91-92; Radzilovskaya & Orestova 1932, 41-42. 

1030 ”Oka3aJIOCb, MaJIO ObITb YYHTeJIeM, IpolaraHHCTOM, XOpOWIMM TOBapHleM, 
OXOTHO JEJANHMCA CBOHMH 3HAHMAMH. Hamo bo cBepx roro emë 4eM-TO 
ona aT. 

Hayo HMeTb emë KaKHe-TO JaHHble, ObITb CIOCOGHbIM IIpHHATb KaxKOrO TOBApHIYA 
CO BCeM eTO COMEpKAaHHEM, TAKH, KAK OH eCCTb B ÕYMHHYHOÑ OOcCTaHOBKe, CO BCEMH 
ero 3anNpocaMH, ÕOJIbINHMH H MaAJIeHbKAUMH” (Bitsenko 1923, 203). 

1031 See for example Morozov 2005, 5. 
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heroic status of female PSR terrorists from the standpoint of Bolshe- 
vism and shows that the Socialist-Revolutionaries were not capable of 
approaching the common people since they were not common people 
themselves. 


In her account of 1932, Bitsenko states that charitable work with crim- 
inal prisoners conducted by members of the Maltsev commune was 
based on individual efforts by some members of the commune, whereas 
others refused to help. Among those who conducted charitable work, 
Bitsenko lists her fellow PSR terrorists: “Maroussya” (Benevskaya or 
Spiridonova), ”Sanya’!°? (Izmailovich), and = “‘Nastya”!°°3 
(Bitsenko).!"°4 In other words, Bitsenko shows that although revolu- 
tionary women helped criminals, it was not the commune, but individ- 
uals who performed this work. Although she represents some former 
PSR terrorists as behaving the way revolutionary heroines were ex- 
pected to, she shows that the commune as a whole did not live up to the 
revolutionary ideal. Hence, by mentioning only some PSR terrorist her- 
oines Bitsenko demonstrates that other terrorist women did not help the 
common people. 


6.4 Political Activism in Prison and Exile 


Revolutionary heroes and heroines were expected to continue their po- 
litical activism even in prison and exile, when they were far from the 
centre of political struggle. Revolutionary auto/biographies of female 
PSR terrorists show that women made different efforts in order to be 
revolutionary activists in these new conditions. During their incarcera- 
tion and exile, they were represented as agitating for the revolutionary 
cause, thus demonstrating that they tried to recruit new sympathizers to 
the movement. In prison, they were represented as making an effort to 
negotiate the conditions of their imprisonment (the prison regime) with 
the prison administration and protecting their revolutionary honour 
when it was necessary. One form of political activism in prison and ex- 
ile was escape, which occupies a special place in sources used in this 
section of the chapter because Shkolnik, a PSR terrorist heroine, man- 
aged to escape from Siberian katorga. Memoirs of revolutionary 


1032 Nickname for Alexandra.” 
1033 Nickname for ” Anastasia.” 
1034 Bitsenko 1932, 115. 
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women’s life in prison show that many of them had periods of ideolog- 
ical doubt and re-assessment of their political beliefs. Finally, revolu- 
tionary heroes and heroines were expected to continue being politically 
active even in exile, a theme that is also present in the source material. 
In the following sections, I show how female PSR terrorists were rep- 
resented in all the above-mentioned situations of political activism in 
auto/biographical texts. 


6.4.1 Propaganda 


The memoirs of political prisoners incarcerated before 1917 often in- 
clude accounts of their successes in propaganda work, the memoirs of 
Maltsev Prison being no exception. Interestingly, the authors write al- 
most nothing about agitating the criminals incarcerated with them, but 
write at length about successful agitation of prison guards. Figner writes 
that the female political prisoners in Maltsev Prison managed to agitate 
the soldiers who guarded the prison and become friends with them.!°° 
Pirogova even claims that after the imprisoned female revolutionaries 
were transferred to Akatui in 1911, they managed to influence the 
prison warden, A.M. Egorov, and even prepared a mass escape where 
he was expected to play an important role. 106 


The PSR terrorist women, especially the members of the Shesterka, 
were also represented as successful in agitating prison guards. Shkolnik 
and Izmailovich claim that the women of the Shesterka managed to be- 
come friends with the soldiers who escorted them during their train trip 
to Siberia.'°°’ Izmailovich notably lists herself and Spiridonova as those 
who most talked to the guards. !%8 She represents her and Spiridonova’s 
relationship with these guards as a relationship between revolutionaries 
and common people: “We were interested in every one of those grey 
rustics, and each of the soldiers partly affected by culture. We often 
went into their compartment and talked for hours.”!°? This representa- 
tion reminds one of how female PSR terrorists were constructed as rev- 
olutionary “mothers” of the common people in accounts of their politi- 


1035 Figner 1932, 11. 

1036 Pirogova 1932, 183-184. 

1037 Sukloff 1915, 171; Izmailovich 1924, in Katorga i ssylka, No. 1 (8), 164-166. 

1038 Tzmailovich 1924, in Katorga i ssylka, No. 1 (8), 165. 

1039 ” Ham c Heli ObLI HHTepeceH KaxKAbIi H3 TeX CepbIX MYKHYKOB, H KaxKIbIM H3 ITUX 
3ATPOHYTBIX YaCTbIO KYJIÞTYpOŇ coma. UacTo MBI C Heli XOAMIIM K HHM B OT]eIeHHe 
WM YacaMu pa3zroBapHBan” (Izmailovich 1924, in Katorga i ssylka, No. 1 (8), 165). 
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cal activism. Thus, Izmailovich showed herself and Spiridonova as con- 
ducting propaganda work during their incarceration similarly to how 
propaganda was conducted by political activists who were free. In this 
way, she managed to represent them as still important to the cause, and 
thus behaving as revolutionary heroines were expected to. 


Propaganda work undertaken by the members of the Shesterka during 
their train trip to Siberia was not limited to prison guards. At every sta- 
tion where their train stopped, the women were greeted by crowds. The 
members of the group, and especially Spiridonova, exploited this atten- 
tion to hold political rallies and make revolutionary speeches in front of 
crowds.!™ This interpretation of events is found in memoirs by 
Shkolnik and Fialka, who represent that propaganda work as a collec- 
tive action of the Shesterka, where Spiridonova and Bitsenko, who 
committed the most spectacular political assassinations, participated 
more than the other women.!“4! Thus, they show that propaganda work 
was not questioned by anyone in the group. 


In her memoirs, however, Izmailovich relates a more complicated ver- 
sion of the Shesterka’s trip to Siberia with respect to individual attitudes 
toward propaganda. According to her, at first only Spiridonova was ea- 
ger to talk to the crowds, who paid her much more attention than other 
terrorist women because of her fame. Izmailovich shows that the other 
women of the Shesterka, especially Bitsenko, were suspicious of Spiri- 
donova’s behaviour, which they took for vanity.'°” As noted in the pre- 
vious chapters, the revolutionary women were praised by their com- 
rades for their modesty, so vanity was not a quality appreciated in a 
revolutionary heroine. Thus, Izmailovich shows that Spiridonova’s in- 
dividual propaganda work was initially seen by her companions as con- 
tradictory to the ideal character of a revolutionary heroine. 


However, Izmailovich seeks in her account to legitimize Spiridonova’s 
behaviour and does so by comparing Spiridonova’s attitude to fame to 
that of Bitsenko, a revolutionary heroine who initially chose not to 
speak to the crowds. Izmailovich shows that Bitsenko thought that it 
was the cause and not the individual who was to be honoured, and as a 
result tried to avoid her fame. To explain Bitsenko’s attitude, Iz- 
mailovich provides the following description of her behaviour toward 


1040 See more about it in Maxwell 1990, 202-209; Maksimova 2009, 117; Boniece 
2010b, 172-173. 

1041 Sukloff 1915, 172; GARF, f. 533, op. 1, d. 1095, 1. 55 ob. 

1042 T7mailovich 1924, in Katorga i ssylka, No. 1 (8), 167. 
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her fellow prisoners who were curious about her while she was still in 
jail: 
She was angry because of their "absurd curiosity," their 
"bothering.” In addition, she had a constant fear of "raising 
a person above the cause." At first, she kept silent and 
turned her back on them, and then she stopped going for 
walks during walking hours for transient prisoners, and 
once even reprehended someone. !4? 


Such a negative attitude to personal fame was not new in the Russian 
revolutionary tradition. According to Stepnyak-Kravchinsky, Vera 
Zasulich, the revolutionary heroine of the previous generation of Rus- 
sian revolutionaries, tried to avoid excessive attention to her personality 
as well.! In other words, Izmailovich represents Bitsenko’s behaviour 
and attitude toward her individual fame in accordance with the Russian 
revolutionary tradition, and thus legitimizes it. 


According to Izmailovich, Spiridonova’s behaviour was considered by 
Bitsenko to be unworthy of a revolutionary heroine. Spiridonova’s let- 
ter, where she described the assassination that she committed and the 
brutal treatment that she received after the arrest, and her behaviour on 
the way to Siberia made Bitsenko suspect that Spiridonova was con- 
sciously popularizing herself.!°4° However, Izmailovich, who had be- 
come Spiridonova’s close friend in prison, explains Spiridonova’s ac- 
tions in terms of heroism and martyrdom. According to her, Spiri- 
donova’s driving force was her love for the common people and the 
revolutionary cause. In addition, according to Izmailovich, talking to 
crowds at every station was not an easy task to Spiridonova due to her 
poor health: 


This love, because of its efficiency, demanded that 
Maroussya not hide from the crowds, but go to them, to 
stand reverentially and full of loving glances. She was not 
supposed to hide from these glances, she was not to turn 


1043 “Eë cepawio HX "Hesenoe OOONBITCTBO,” HX "HazoequBocTb.” Kpome Toro, B 
Heli 4YBCTBOBaIaCh MOCTOAHHad O0A3Hb "BLIBHHYTb JIMYHOCTb BilepewM ea.” 
Cuayasia oHa OTMAJIYHBAJIACE H MOKa3bIBasla HM CIIMHY, MOTOM Hepectasia BbIXOAMTb 
Ha TIpOryJIKH B Yacbl MpOTYJIOK MepecbiIbHBIX, a pa3 axe H OTUNTaa KOro-TO” (Iz- 
mailovich 1924, in Katorga i ssylka, No. 1 (8), 150). 

1044 Stepnyak-Kravchinsky 1893, 430. 

1045 Tzmailovich 1924, in Katorga i ssylka, No. 1 (8), 167. 
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away from cruel, insensitive questions. And Maroussya en- 
dured it all. She took on her suffering and carried ardent 
faith in a brighter future to them. !°*° 


In other words, Izmailovich shows that Spiridonova’s actions were not 
vanity, but an attempt to use every opportunity to agitate for the cause. 
She constructs Spiridonova’s attitude toward fame as a form of self- 
sacrifice for the cause, which required her to think of the cause, not her 
own comfort. Since self-sacrifice was accepted in the Russian revolu- 
tionary underground as an essential characteristic of revolutionary he- 
roes and heroines, Spiridonova’s behaviour obviously fit perfectly into 
the existing ideal. 


Thus, Izmailovich’s memoirs challenge the traditional view of a revo- 
lutionary woman as modest. Although she does not criticise Bitsenko, 
whom she represents as a supporter of revolutionary modesty, she 
shows that a more active position, like the one that Spiridonova under- 
took, could also be seen as appropriate behaviour for a revolutionary 
heroine. 


6.4.2 Protection of Revolutionary Honour 


Revolutionary identity and revolutionary honour were extremely im- 
portant for political prisoners, since that distinguished them from com- 
mon criminals. Protection of revolutionary honour implied the ability 
to negotiate with the prison administration for decent conditions of im- 
prisonment (the prison regime) or fighting them when it was neces- 
sary.!” The auto/biographies of female PSR terrorists include many 
episodes that represent these women as protecting their revolutionary 
honour on their own or as part of a prison community. 


The first accounts of the revolutionary struggle that female PSR terror- 
ists led in prison appeared in the revolutionary auto/biographies of 
women who experienced being in jail. Frumkina and Ivanovskaya write 
about the acts of obstruction practiced as a protest in the jails where 


1046 “9TA JKOOOBb, B CHJIY CBOCĂ TelicTBeHHOCTH, TpeOoBaza oT Mapycu He NpATATbCA 
OT TOJIMbI, a HTH K HHM, BbIHECTH BCE B3IIAAbI OarOroBerHble M MOJHbIC JIOOBH. 
Ouna He JOJDKHa Oba 3aKPbIBATbCA IEPEN BCEMH OTHMH B3PIALaMu, He HOJDKHA Opiia 
OTBOPayuBaTbCA OT HEYYTKHX 2KECTOKUX BorIpocosB. M Mapyca Bcé BErHocusia. Ona 
Opasia Myky Ha ceOa M HM Heca rops4yio Bepy B cBeTIIOe 6yyymee” (Izmailovich 
1924, in Katorga i ssylka, No. 1 (8), 168). 

1047 See more about it in Morozov 2012b, 170. 
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they were incarcerated. Both women represent these acts of protest as 
collective actions of political prisoners in which they participated. 1°48 
They use the pronoun “we” in order to describe their actions, and thus 
represent themselves as part of the revolutionary community without 
mentioning their individual roles in the protests. Shkolnik, who also 
participated in a protest while in detention, does note her individual ac- 
tions during a protest. Shkolnik writes that she threw a log at the gov- 
ernor, who was visiting the prison.!*? In all these cases, the women 
show themselves as protesting together with the entire revolutionary 
community, and thus behaving as political prisoners were expected to 
behave. 


Female terrorists who experienced solitary confinements or incarcera- 
tion with common criminals, where they did not have the revolutionary 
commune behind them, are represented in their auto/biographies as pro- 
tecting their revolutionary honour on their own. Frumkina describes a 
hunger strike that she undertook in a fortress, where she was held after 
the assassination attempt, to protest the humiliating body searches that 
she was subjected to. Frumkina explains that she was on strike for ten 
days and afterwards did not completely recover.!*° In other words, 
Frumkina shows that she defended her revolutionary honour without 
taking into consideration her health, and thus, acted in accordance with 
the ethics of the revolutionary underground. 


Biographers of Lidiya Ezerskaya discuss at length the struggle that she 
waged while in the Mogilev jail together with criminals. According to 
Lelevich and Orestova, Ezerskaya slapped the prison warden, Dubyago, 
after he insulted her, and later protested against prison conditions by a 
hunger strike.'°°! By mentioning that Ezerskaya’s first reaction to the 
insult from Dubyago was slapping him, Lelevich and Orestova employ 
a narrative from the accounts of Nadezhda Sigida (1862-1889), a rec- 
ognized martyr-heroine of the People’s Will. During her incarceration 
in Kara katorga prison, Sigida slapped the warden to protest the cruel 
treatment of political prisoners. For her action, Sigida suffered corporal 
punishment and died soon after.!°°* Although, Ezerskaya did not suffer 


1048 Frumkina 1904-1905, 3; Ivanovskaya 1929, 157-158. 

1049 Sukloff 1915, 72-75. 

1050 Frumkina 1904-1905, 4-5. 

1051 Televich 1922, 22; Orestova 1932, 228. 

1052 See more about Sigida’s case in Hillyar & McDermid 2000, 52; Gentes, Andrew 
(2005), ‘Katorga: Penal Labour and Tsarist Russia,’ in Stolberg, Eva-Maria (ed.), The 
Siberian Saga: A History of Russia’s Wild East, Frankfurt am Main: Peter Lang, 73- 
85. 
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as much after her slap of Dubyago, the authors of her revolutionary bi- 
ographies managed to contextualize her actions within the Russian rev- 
olutionary tradition and represent them as a fight of the revolutionary 
heroine for her honour. Both authors also quote a characteristic that 
Dubyago attributed to Ezerskaya in one of the official documents sent 
to Moscow, where she was kept prior to her transfer to Siberia: “In- 
clined to escape, daring, intrusive and insistent in illegal demands, she 
is the instigator of all unrest among the inmates.”!°? Thus, the biog- 
raphers demonstrate that although imprisoned without a revolutionary 
community behind her, Ezerskaya managed to employ a wide range of 
means to wage the revolutionary fight, which helped her protect her 
revolutionary honour in the face of the prison administration. 


Even female revolutionaries imprisoned in Maltsev are represented in 
memoirs as protecting their revolutionary honour. Bitsenko and Pi- 
rogova describe some actions undertaken by female political prisoners 
against the prison administration, including their refusal to stand in 
front of its representatives and even demonstratively sitting down when 
the administrators entered their cells.!°°* According to Bitsenko, the 
members of the Shesterka, the first women transferred from Akatui 
Prison to Maltsev in 1907, immediately succeeded in negotiating with 
the administration for a prison regime that did not damage their revolu- 
tionary honour: they insisted on not wearing prison gowns and not leav- 
ing their books and belongings in the prison office, which was accepted 
by the prison administration in the end.!°° In their memoirs, former 
terrorists Bitsenko, Spiridonova, Izmailovich and Fialka describe their 
life in Siberia as a constant struggle with the prison administration for 
revolutionary honour, which they understand as the right to have books 
and pens, exchange letters, not answer to shouts and not obey com- 
mands.'°°° Thus, female PSR terrorists were represented in these ac- 
counts as people who did not only win their first fight in their new 
prison and create better conditions for future generations of political 
prisoners, but continued their struggle during their entire time in prison. 


1053 *CKIOHHa K mMoOery, Wep3Ka, B He3aKOHHBIX TpeOoBaHHAX Ha30MIMBa H 
HaCTOÑYHBA, CJIYXHT MOCTpekaTeIbHHyeli KO BCeM OecnopasyKamM cpequ 
conepxamuxca”’ (Lelevich 1922, 24; Orestova 1932, 228). 

1054 Bitsenko 1932, 101-102; Pirogova 1932, 186. 

1055 Bitsenko 1932, 100. 

1056 Tzmailovich 1924, in Katorga i ssylka, No. 1 (8), 173; Bitsenko 1932, 98-100; 
Fialka, ’Avtobiografiya’. 
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The efforts of individual female PSR terrorists to protect their own and 
their comrades’ revolutionary honour are also seen in accounts of the 
Maltsev commune. Bitsenko devotes particular attention to her own 
participation in the struggle for honour in prison, since she was elected 
a political starosta by her comrades, and thus was the only person who 
could communicate directly with the prison administration. For exam- 
ple, Bitsenko relates her attempts to correct the crude language of the 
guards directed at both her fellow political prisoners and criminal 
women.!°°’ Spiridonova writes in her memoirs of Ezerskaya’s wish to 
commit suicide in order to protest the forceful transfer of Spiridonova 
and Shkolnik, who were both gravely ill, from Akatui Prison in early 
1907.1058 Dantsig’s biographer Zvereva writes about her success in hid- 
ing a parcel with “forbidden” contents during a search in her cell, which 
was considered a heroic action by her comrades.'°°? In sum, PSR ter- 
rorist women were represented as collectively and individually acting 
as political prisoners were expected to in accordance with the rules es- 
tablished in the revolutionary underground. 


However, in her account from 1923, Bitsenko also writes that in one 
way or another, every member of the commune had broken the revolu- 
tionary code in her relationship with the prison administration. She does 
not explain more precisely what events and individuals she meant, but 
makes it clear that no one appealed for pardon or betrayed her com- 
rades.!°°° Thus, on one hand, Bitsenko undermines the heroism of the 
entire commune; on the other hand, she makes it clear that the most 
important rules of revolutionary behaviour in prison were not broken 
by anyone. Bitsenko does not distinguish female PSR terrorists in this 
instance, and thus shows that their behaviour was no different from the 
behaviour of other revolutionary women. 


In her memoirs of 1932, Bitsenko states that some actions undertaken 
by former PSR terrorists were criticised by the women. Bitsenko men- 
tions, for example, that the women of the Shesterka were criticised for 
how they dealt with the prison administration. Bitsenko quotes the crit- 
icisms: 


1057 Bitsenko 1932, 96. 

1058 Spiridonova 1925, in Katorga i ssylka, No. 2 (15), 179. 
1059 Zvereva 1932, 223. 

1060 Bitsenko 1923, 201. 
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They were not able to establish their relations with the au- 
thorities in order not to have to stand while meeting the ad- 
ministration. On this basis, and not only on this one, how- 
ever, there was disappointment in the "elders," who turned 
out to be so sinful, boring, small, not as great as they seemed 
from afar.'°°! 


Thus, Bitsenko relates that PSR terrorist heroines disappointed some of 
their comrades by not being heroic enough in their prison struggle. As 
one of the people under fire here, Bitsenko finds it important to explain 
the position of the Shesterka on that question. According to her, the 
cautious position of the terrorist heroines was caused by their wish to 
save their energy for the future revolutionary struggle and not to waste 
it by fighting the prison administration in vain.!° This is how she ex- 
plains the assumed lack of heroism, by considerations of the future of 
the movement, and justifies the behaviour of the revolutionary heroines 
by showing that the cause was more important to them than everyday 
problems they experienced in prison. 


Many accounts of the revolutionary women’s lives in Maltsev Prison 
touch upon two episodes related to the defence of their revolutionary 
honour. The first of these episodes was the forceful transfer of Spiri- 
donova and Shkolnik from Akatui Prison to Maltsev in February 1907, 
when the women chose not to protest violent actions of the prison ad- 
ministration. The second was the inactivity of the female commune in 
1910, when male prisoners in Zerentui Prison were subjected to cruel 
oppression. Both of these episodes could be seen as the women’s un- 
willingness to defend themselves, and thus as behaviour that did not 
follow the rules of behaviour in prison considered acceptable in the rev- 
olutionary underground. As a result, the memoirists tried to explain the 
inactivity of the revolutionary women and represent it as an acceptable 
mode of action. In the rest of this section I show how the actions of 
individuals and the entire commune were explained in different ac- 
counts of the above-mentioned events. 


In February 1907, when the revolutionary women were transferred from 
Akatui Prison to Maltsev, both Spiridonova and Shkolnik were ill and 


1061 ? He cymen ceOa MOCTaBHTb Nepe HayasIbCTBOM Tak, YTOOBI He MPHXOAMIOCb 
CTOa BCTpeyaTb HayaJIbCTBO. Ha 9TOÑ MOUBe, H He TOJIbKO Ha 9TOÑ, BIpOUeM, ÕbIJIH 
pa3ouapoBaHHa B "CTapmlMx,” oOKa3aBIIMxcd BÕJH3M CTOJb IpelliHbIMH, 
HeHHTepeCcHbIMH, MaJICHbKHMU, a BOBCe He TeMH OOJIbIIMMH, KaKHMU 3a 
Ka3ayIucb” (Bitsenko 1932, 100). 
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risked not surviving the long trip in the Siberian cold. The prison ad- 
ministration decided to transfer the other members of the Shesterka to 
Maltsev and leave Spiridonova and Shkolnik in Akatui until they recov- 
ered. Later, the warden changed his mind and tried to force both women 
to go to Maltsev in the middle of the night. That episode is described in 
detail in the memoirs of Shkolnik, Spiridonova and Fialka. All three 
authors write that the male prisoners intended to protest the transfer, 
and that it was Spiridonova who convinced them not to do it. Thus the 
most famous PSR terrorist heroine was represented in this case as un- 
willing to fight for her revolutionary honour, and she even prevented 
others from doing it. The memoirists explain Spiridonova’s decision by 
her wish to save her comrades’ lives, since the warden had promised to 
use violence if the men protested.!°° In other words, she is represented 
as more concerned with saving the lives of revolutionaries for the future 
than wasting them on a struggle with the prison administration. More- 
over, both Shkolnik and Spiridonova explain that in that situation, the 
fight would not have succeeded. They represent themselves as totally 
defenceless alone with the prison administration, since their female 
companions had left for Maltsev Prison by that time, and Spiridonova 
and Shkolnik were separated from the revolutionary men by the prison 
walls.!°4 Shkolnik, who was the first to write about it, also includes in 
her account a victimizing representation of herself and Spiridonova in 
that situation, casting themselves as lonely, scared women among hos- 
tile, cruel men.'°* Thus, she legitimizes her and Spiridonova’s unwill- 
ingness to protest by their femininity. However, Spiridonova and Fi- 
alka, who wrote their accounts later, do not have similar descriptions, 
which shows that female PSR terrorists normally did not use feminizing 
representations to explain their actions. 


In order to show that in fact, Spiridonova and Shkolnik were revolu- 
tionary heroines, all three memoirists explain that even in such a diffi- 
cult situation, Spiridonova and Shkolnik managed to protect their revo- 
lutionary honour. They note the intention of the warden to be present 
while they were changing for the trip, and show that the former terror- 
ists, despite their defenceless position, managed to make him leave the 
room. The memoirists also show that the women insisted on bringing 
the imprisoned revolutionary terrorists Sozonov and Karpovich to their 


1063 Sukloff 1915, 179-184; Spiridonova 1925, in Katorga i ssylka, No. 2 (15), 178; 
GARF, f. 533, op. 1, d. 1095, 1. 64-64 ob. 

1064 Sukloff 1915, 179; Spiridonova 1925, in Katorga i ssylka, No. 2 (15), 178. 
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cell, despite the initial protest of the prison administration, in order to 
explain their decision and to convince the men not to protest.'°° Thus, 
despite their decision not to engage in a fight with the prison admin- 
istration, and despite their obedience, which could have been inter- 
preted by their comrades as cowardice, the women are represented here 
as acting in accordance with the ethics of the revolutionary community, 
since they managed to protect their revolutionary honour and succeeded 
in negotiating their conditions with the prison administration. 


Almost all the memoirists who have written about female revolutionar- 
ies’ lives in Siberia comment on the time when female political prison- 
ers from Maltsev Prison did not react to the atrocities going on in the 
Zerentui male prison, where on November 27, 1910, six male political 
prisoners attempted suicide to protest the cruel treatment of political 
prisoners by the prison administration. Sozonov was the only one who 
succeeded, which attracted public attention to the issue. The first mem- 
oirist who touched upon the question was Bitsenko, in her account of 
1923, where she writes about the concern of the women about the situ- 
ation in the male prison, as well as discussions about possible protests 
that did not lead anywhere. Bitsenko connects this lack of action to ide- 
ological doubts being experienced by many members of the commune 
at that time, which as noted above, she saw as a betrayal of revolution- 
ary identity. Bitsenko writes as follows on her attitude toward revolu- 
tionary women’s reluctance to act: 


In order not to cast an unfair shadow on the Maltsev women 
with respect to the questions about the protest, I shall only 
state a reservation here: I have no doubt that most would 
not have saved their lives ... But still, they were silent. 


Obviously, no matter how tormented they were by what 
happened in the men's prison, in the final analysis, there was 
not enough incentive to protest by their own deaths...!°°7 


1066 Sukloff 1915, 182-183; Spiridonova 1925, in Katorga i ssylka, No. 2 (15), 178; 
GARF, f. 533, op. 1, d. 1095, 1. 64-64 ob. 
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Thus, Bitsenko demonstrates that even if many revolutionary women 
were ready to die to defend the revolutionary honour of their male com- 
rades, they did not take that step. Although she does not directly accuse 
the prison commune, she clearly states that in her opinion, the women, 
including female PSR terrorists, did not behave as revolutionary hero- 
ines were expected to, and thus broke the revolutionary code of behav- 
iour. 


It is no wonder that every memoirist who has written about the Maltsev 
commune since Bitsenko touches upon this question and explains why 
the revolutionary women did not protest. Almost all the memoirists who 
published in Na zhenskoi katorge make it clear that the members of the 
Maltsev commune were concerned about the situation in the male 
prison and were ready to commit collective suicide. According to them, 
they did not try to kill themselves only because it did not seem neces- 
sary and efficient after Sozonov’s suicide, and would only lead to un- 
necessary victims among the female revolutionaries.'°° Thus, the lack 
of action and protest was again explained by the female revolutionaries’ 
intention to save their lives for the future fight, and thus as an acceptable 
action according to revolutionary ethics. Interestingly, even Bitsenko, 
in her account of 1932 does not repeat her accusations against the com- 
mune, and like the other memoirists, notes the revolutionary women’s 
readiness to die, and the inefficiency of such an act after Sozonov’s su- 
icide.'!° This demonstrates that, like other memoirists, Bitsenko did 
not want to undermine the representation of the revolutionary commune 
and its individual members as heroic in this case. 


The only memoirist in Na zhenskoi katorge who presents a slightly dif- 
ferent version of the events is Metter. Like the other women, she writes 
about the concerns that the female prisoners in the Maltsev commune 
had over the situation of the revolutionary men, and even writes that 
they obtained poison in order to be able to commit collective suicide.!°”° 
Metter, however, does not explain why this planned act of protest was 
not undertaken. Without accusing her former companions of being cow- 
ards, however, she does not represent them as revolutionary heroines 
either; thus, she undermines the reputation of the female political pris- 
oners, including the PSR terrorists. 


1068 Kakhovskaya 1932, 94; Radzilovskaya & Orestova 1932, 53. 
1069 Bitsenko 1932, 103. 
1070 Metter 1932, 136. 
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6.4.3 Escapes 


Escapes from prison were considered by the revolutionaries to be a form 
of struggle against the atrocities of the prison administration. °”! How- 
ever, female memoirists from Maltsev Prison who describe escapes ex- 
plain their necessity in other terms. According to Shkolnik and Fialka, 
everyone wanted to escape from Akatui Prison in 1906 in order to be 
able to continue the revolutionary fight.'°’? However, the only female 
PSR terrorist who actually managed to escape was Shkolnik, who was 
transferred from Maltsev Prison to the Irkutsk hospital for surgery. Her 
escape was successful because it was easier to deceive guards and get 
help from free revolutionaries in Irkutsk than in Maltsev. Since despite 
many attempts, successful escapes were rare, most of the accounts that 
touch upon these attempts are dedicated to explaining the reasons be- 
hind their failures. 


According to the revolutionary auto/biographies of the members of the 
Shesterka, all of them tried to escape from different jails where they 
were held after arrest. Ezerskaya’s biographer Lelevich writes that her 
comrades organized an escape for her from the Mogilev jail, but 
Ezerskaya refused to leave another person instead of herself in the cell, 
as had been planned.'°”? According to Fialka, all the members of the 
Shesterka intended to escape when they were on a train to Siberia, but 
did not because Spiridonova was very ill, often delusional, and the rest 
were afraid that her condition would ruin their plans.'°” In her account 
of female terrorists’ life in Akatui Prison, Fialka mentions another plan, 
when she and Spiridonova chose not to escape in order not to let down 
the warden, who sympathized with the incarcerated revolutionaries.!°”° 
Radzilovskaya and Orestova mention an escape plan for Spiridonova in 
1910, which failed because of a lack of help from the PSR.!°”° Even 
Zvereva, in her biographical account of Dantsig, mentions an escape 
plan, which was not implemented since Dantsig donated all her escape 
money to another political prisoner.'°’’ Thus, in all these cases, the 
women are represented as actively trying to free themselves in order to 
continue their revolutionary fight. Most often, their failure to escape is 


1071 See more about it in Shaidurova 2007. 

1072 Sukloff 1915, 174-175; GARF, f. 533, op. 1, d. 1095, 1. 59 ob. 
1073 Lelevich 1922, 22. 

1074 GARF, f. 533, op. 1, d. 1095, 1. 56. 

1075 GARF, f. 533, op. 1, d. 1095, 1. 60. 

1076 Radzilovskaya & Orestova 1932, 43-44. 

1077 Zvereva 1932, 224. 
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explained by their consideration for others. Thus, female PSR terrorists 
were represented in accordance with the existing female ideal as willing 
to sacrifice their own good for others. Similar considerations are named 
by Radzilovskaya as the reason behind many prisoners’ negative atti- 
tude toward the escape planned for Spiridonova. According to the au- 
thor, the escape could have harmed the community of political prisoners 
because of repressions by the prison administration that would fol- 
low.!°”8 Thus, Radzilovskaya, shows that the well-being of the prison 
community was considered even more important than liberating the 
most popular female PSR terrorist. The women’s unsuccessful escapes 
were not represented in revolutionary auto/biographies as failures, since 
they did not endanger other revolutionaries, and thus maintained the 
stability of the revolutionary commune. 


Shkolnik described her escape, the only successful one from Maltsev 
Prison, in several autobiographical accounts as well as in an anonymous 
biographical work published in Katorga i ssylka in 1921. Although they 
describe the course of the escape similarly, and although both represent 
Shkolnik as very innovative, and thus responsible for the success,!°” 
the accounts created by Shkolnik herself are slightly different from that 
of her biographer. Both Shkolnik and her biographer mention that sev- 
eral plans of escape were prepared for her. The biographer writes that 
Shkolnik chose one of these plans over the others because of her wish 
to avoid unnecessary victims.'!°°° Shkolnik herself does not mention 
such concern in any of her accounts of the escape. Thus, her biographer 
found it important to represent a woman who participated in political 
terrorism as with a genuine concern for human lives. Thus, he con- 
structs her as a “natural,” “good” woman, whose participation in polit- 
ical violence was merely a result of political necessity. Shkolnik herself 
does not include the episode in her accounts, and thus shows that she 
was not concerned about highlighting her “natural” femininity in this 
case. 


1078 Radzilovskaya F.N. (1932), ’Maltsevskaya volnaya komanda,’ in Konstantinov 
M.M. (ed.) (1932), Na zhenskoi katorge. Sbornik statei, Moscow: Izdatelstvo 
Vsesoyuznogo obschestva politkatorzhan 1 ssylno-poselentsev, 168. 

1079 Sukloff 1915, 198-206; ’Pobeg Marii Shkolnik,’ in Katorga i ssylka, 1921, No. 2, 
48-58; Shkolnik M.M. (1932), ’Moi pobeg,’ in Konstantinov M.M. (ed.) (1932), Na 
zhenskoi katorge. Sbornik statei, Moscow: Izdatelstvo Vsesoyuznogo obschestva po- 
litkatorzhan i ssylno-poselentsev, 137-149. 

1080 > Pobeg Marii Shkolnik’ 1921, 49. 
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As for Shkolnik’s own narratives of the escape, in addition to giving 
details of its preparations and execution, she writes several times that 
she could not stop thinking about her friends from prison when she was 
finally free. Shkolnik writes about her wish to return and liberate all of 
them.'°*! In this way, she demonstrates that the purpose of her escape 
was the continuation of the revolutionary struggle, which, as noted 
above, was represented in the auto/biographies of female PSR terrorists 
as the main reason for escapes. Thus, Shkolnik constructs this episode 
of her life as heroic. In addition, as in above-mentioned accounts of 
unsuccessful escapes, Shkolnik’s auto/biographies show her to be con- 
cerned first and foremost about her companions from Maltsev Prison. 


Thus, accounts of both successful and unsuccessful escapes written 
from the perspective of female terrorists themselves, represent them 
above all as concerned about the fellow revolutionaries that they had to 
leave behind. The needs of the revolutionary community are repre- 
sented there as more important than freeing of individual revolutionary 
heroines. 


6.4.4 Ideological Doubts 


It was essential for revolutionary heroes and heroines to continue being 
true to their revolutionary ideals, and thus maintain their revolutionary 
identity, even when they were located far from the centre of political 
struggle. It is no wonder that biographers of female PSR terrorists who 
wrote soon after 1917 eagerly confirmed that the women remained true 
to their revolutionary ideals even after a long period of incarceration. 
Spiridonova’s biographers, for example, highlight the fact that eleven 
years in Siberia did not break her revolutionary spirit, and that she re- 
turned to political activism on behalf of the PSR as soon as she was 
released from prison in 1917.108? Lelevich’s biography of Ezerskaya 
also shows that she did not lose her revolutionary beliefs in prison. To 
demonstrate this, the author quotes a letter written by Ezerskaya during 
her incarceration, where she expresses the hope that the “shameful dic- 
tatorship will fall very soon, no doubt.” 1°83 


However, during their life in Siberian hard labour prisons, many revo- 
lutionary women started questioning their political beliefs and motives 


1081 Sukloff 1915, 250, 251; Shkolnik 1932, 149. 
1082 Maria Aleksandrovna Spiridonova 1917, 6; Grigorovich 1925, 112. 
1083 “Tro30pHad JMKTaTypa WaléT O4CHb CKOpO HecoMHeHHO” (Lelevich 1922, 22-23). 
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under the influence of ideas from revolutionaries who were still free. 1°34 


The women questioned the necessity of political violence and revolu- 
tion, and they discussed the possibility of building a future society 
through self-improvement of the human being, which led some of them 
to search for God.'°® Attitudes toward these quests are quite different 
in accounts written by different memoirists. The first author who took 
up the issue was Bitsenko, in her work of 1923. Her attitude toward 
these ideological doubts was highly negative, since she saw them as a 
sign of betrayal of the revolutionary identity.!°°° Bitsenko expresses a 
similar opinion as well in the account published in Na zhenskoi katorge 
in 1932.'°8’ Other memoirists who took up this issue, Kakhovskaya as 
well as Radzilovskaya and Orestova, represent these ideological doubts 
and quests as a natural result of women’s self-education and spiritual 
growth. 1°88 Thus, they display tolerance to revolutionaries who re-as- 
sessed their ideological ideals in prison, and do not see their quests as a 
betrayal of revolutionary identity. Since the revolutionaries were ex- 
pected to improve their educational level in prison, these memoirists 
represent ideological doubts as a result of revolutionary behaviour. 


None of the memoirists names revolutionary women who started ques- 
tioning their political beliefs in prison. Bitsenko, however, makes it 
clear in both of her accounts that one of the members of the Shesterka, 
expressed her doubts upon arrival at katorga.'°*? Thus, she introduces 
one of the PSR terrorist heroines as someone who betrayed her revolu- 
tionary identity.!°°° Bitsenko undermines the heroic status of the mem- 


1084 See more about it in Morozov K.N. (1999), ’Poiski otvetov na ”proklyatye 
voprosy” etiki i bogoiskatelstvo v eserovskoi srede v mezhrevolyutsionnyi period 
(iyun 1907 g. — fevral 1917 g.),’ in Makhaon, No. 2, available at http://krotov.info/his- 
tory/20/1900/1907moro.html, accessed 2017-07-13. 

1085 See more about it in Knight 1979, 158; Maxwell 1990, 213-215. 

1086 Bitsenko 1923, 193. 

1087 Bitsenko 1932, 104. 

1088 Kakhovskaya 1932, 85-86; Radzilovskaya & Orestova 1932, 34. 

1089 Bitsenko 1923, 193; Bitsenko 1932, 104. 

10% Tn this case, Bitsenko likely means Shkolnik. Morozov quotes in one of his works 
a letter to Chernov of August 1911 by Lyubov Azef, the wife of the famous agent 
provocateur, who was also close to PSR terrorist members. In this letter, she wrote 
the following about Shkolnik: “I heard in the winter that she experienced the death of 
her faith in recent years, and that she left. Is this true? As if she's busy right now with 
religious experiences” (“A cibixalia 3MMOIO, YTO 3a TocweqHMe Tob OHA 
MOUYYBCTBOBalIa YMUpaHue BepbI M oHa oroma. HeyxeM sro BepHo? byyTo ona 
3aHATa ceğňyac pesMrMO3HbIMM WepexkuBaHuAMH”). (Quoted in Morozov 1999). 
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bers of the Shesterka, since she does not mention which one of her com- 
rades doubted her political beliefs, and she represents herself as some- 
one who never betrayed her revolutionary identity. 


Bitsenko and Kakhovskaya also write that under the influence of ideo- 
logical doubts that spread among members of the commune after 1907, 
a number of women also began to doubt the nature of mutual help and 
support within the revolutionary family.'°?! Bitsenko describes their 
reasoning as follows: “- Is it will, or necessity, or a sense of false shame, 
or a wish to look better than you really are, "to seem virtuous,” that 
makes you help others with something...”'°? According to 
Kakhovskaya, the false motivations behind acts of kindness were con- 
sidered “hypocritical philanthropy” that humiliated the people to whom 
it was directed.'°? Nor do any memoirists name the revolutionary 
women responsible for such reasoning. Thus, the memoirists show that 
the members of the Maltsev commune did not only doubt their ideolog- 
ical beliefs, but also the foundations of life in the commune. As noted 
above, Bitsenko represented such doubts as a betrayal of the revolution- 
ary identity, while other memoirists had a more neutral attitude even to 
those who either considered leaving the commune or actually did. 


In this context, Radzilovskaya and Orestova make it clear that Be- 
nevskaya, a former member of the Combat Organization, was always 
beyond such doubts about hypocrisy. According to the authors, Be- 
nevskaya managed to take care of the others “easily and happily, so that 
it was easy to accept everything from her.”!°”4 A similar opinion of Be- 
nevskaya’s willingness to help others is also expressed in one of Spiri- 
donova’s letters to Sozonov: ’Beautiful and attractive are her ungrudg- 
ing attitude to people and her freedom in actions. She does not hurt oth- 
ers by it... She would always distress herself, sacrifice herself, etc.; in 
truth, she is a freer human [being] than many of us.”!%5 Thus, Be- 


Shkolnik’s doubts, as well as her religious searches, however, were not mentioned 
either by the memoirists who wrote about Maltsev Prison nor by her in her memoirs. 
%1 Bitsenko 1923, 198-199; Kakhovskaya 1932, 85; Bitsenko 1932, 109. 

092 “_ TJO 2keaHUHO, HJIH NO HEOOXOAMMOCTH, HJIH H3 YYBCTBA JIOXKHOTO CTHIJA, HJIH 
YTOŐ Ka3aTbCA JIYYUIE, YEM TBI CCTb Ha CAMOM EJIE, "Ka3aTbCA NOOPOACTCMbHIM,” THI 
IOMOTaCNIb B YËM-HHÕYAb Apyrun ...” (Bitsenko 1923, 198). 

3 Kakhovskaya 1932, 85. 

094 “Jerko H pagOCTHO, TAK YTO OT Heé Bcé merko NpHHUMaocs” (Radzilovskaya & 
Orestova 1932, 35). 

095 “KpacHBo H IPpHTArMBarollee K Hell yKIaqbiBaeTca CË WIMpoTa K JIOLAM H eé 
cBoOoya B WocTymkax. Oua e10 He paHuT Apyrnx... BeuHo ceOa cTeCHUT, HO*KepTBYeT 
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nevskaya is represented in accounts of the Maltsev commune as some- 
one who followed the rules of living together sincerely, and thus was 
beyond accusations of hypocrisy. She was represented as someone who 
behaved in accordance with the rules accepted in the revolutionary un- 
derground and was not judged by those who doubted the rules because 
of that. 


6.4.5 Political Activism in Exile 


After their time in prison and penal servitude, revolutionary heroes and 
heroines were expected to undertake revolutionary activities again. In 
practice, this was difficult, since most of those who managed to leave 
prison before the Revolution were sent to settlements in distant corners 
of the country. However, even under these circumstances, authors of 
works about female PSR terrorists make it clear that the women man- 
aged to behave as revolutionary heroines were expected to. 


First of all, many auto/biographies of female PSR terrorists relate that the 
women escaped from exile.! Most of these works name as the main reason 
for escape the women’s unwillingness to be away from the centre of the rev- 
olutionary struggle and their desire to be active in the fight against the regime. 
However, accounts that touch upon this issue are mostly dedicated to the pe- 
riod before the future terrorists began participating in political violence. Ac- 
counts of the exile that followed women’s long prison terms after their partic- 
ipation in political terrorism represent their political activism there differently. 


One way of being politically active was assisting comrades who were 
still in prison. Ezerskaya, Dantsig and Fialka are represented in their 
auto/biographies as actively helping those still in prison and even or- 
ganizing their escape.!°°’ In Ezerskaya’s case, her political activities in 
exile were represented as leading to further persecutions, which resulted 
in her being settled in Yakutsk, where the poor climate led to her prem- 
ature death from tuberculosis.'!°* Thus, Ezerskaya was represented as 


coOoli n np., no WpaBoTe oHa Oosee cBOOOAHEIM YeTOB[eK], 4em MHOrHe n3 HallHx” 
(GARF, f. 5831, op. 1, d. 552, 1. 73 ob.). 

10% Frumkina 1907, 94; Sukloff 1915, 109-122; Pribylev 1919, 14; GARF, f. 5831, 
op. 1, d. 407, 1. 12-13; Ivanov 1924, 238-239; Ivanovskaya 1925, 95; Roizman 1926, 
305; G.S. 1928, 157; Ivanovskaya 1929, 7. 

1097 Lelevich 1922, 26-27; Orestova 1932, 229; Zvereva 1932, 224; Fialka, ’Avtobio- 
grafiya.’ 

1098 Televich 1922, 26-27; Orestova 1932, 229. 
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having sacrificed her life for the cause of revolution in the course of her 
political activism. 


According to Bolshevik author Vladimir Vilensky-Sibiryakov!°”? and 
Orestova, Ezerskaya’s political activism did not cease even in Yakutsk, 
since she managed to organize local PSR members. Although Vilensky- 
Sibiryakov specifies that Ezerskaya did not go any farther than creating 
a PSR salon,!!°° even he shows that she continued to follow her revolu- 
tionary ideals until the end. Orestova illustrates Ezerskaya’s continued 
rebellion against the authorities with the story of her first visit to the 
local police station with a bouquet of red flowers, which was correctly 
interpreted by the authorities as a symbol of revolution.!'°! Thus, 
Ezerskaya was represented as politically active and true to her revolu- 
tionary ideals even when located far from the revolutionary fight. 


Narratives of female terrorists’ political activism in exile are quite sim- 
ilar to each other, and do not show the same discursive differences iden- 
tified in the analysis of narratives of female terrorists’ life in prison. The 
main reason is the absence of memoirs by female revolutionaries of dif- 
ferent political affiliations and social backgrounds, similar to those 
about the Maltsev commune, where different perspectives were present. 


6.5 Summary: Contesting Narratives 


Narratives of the lives of female PSR terrorists in prison and exile con- 
structed within the discourse of heroism and martyrdom had their point 
of departure in norms of revolutionary behaviour in prison and exile 
considered acceptable in the Russian revolutionary underground. How- 
ever, sources on that period of the women’s lives include not only rev- 
olutionary auto/biographies, where individual female terrorists were 
represented as revolutionary heroines, but also memoirs of Maltsev 
Prison by revolutionaries of different political affiliations, who in the 
early Soviet state had different ideas of revolutionary heroism. As a re- 
sult, the authors of the sources construct contesting narratives in which 
female terrorists are not represented uniformly. Individual terrorist 
women are visible only in auto/biographies dedicated specifically to 


1099 See more about Vilensky-Sibiryakov and his political affiliation in Politicheskaya 
katorga i ssylka 1934, 110. 

1100 Vilensky (Sibiryakov) V1. (1923), ’Poslednee pokolenie Yakutskoi ssylki,’ in 
Katorga i ssylka, No. 7, 134. 

1101 Orestova 1932, 229. 
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them. In collective auto/biographies of the Maltsev commune, in the 
centre of the narrative is the prison commune as a whole. Individual 
women are visible in these accounts only if they exemplify a mode of 
behaviour typical for members of the commune, or if for some reason, 
the authors of the accounts wanted to represent them as behaving dif- 
ferently from the majority. 


The most typical narrative about female terrorists’ lives in prison and 
exile can be found in revolutionary auto/biographies of individual 
women and in most memoirs of the Maltsev commune. These sources 
represented them as living in the prison communes in an atmosphere of 
friendship based on mutual intellectual and political interests and equal- 
ity of its members. The revolutionary women were represented as living 
in accordance with the principles of socialism, which implied working 
as common people and spending all free time educating themselves and 
others. Female terrorists, like other revolutionary women, were repre- 
sented as taking care of the common people whom they met in prison 
and agitating them for the revolutionary cause, just as they had done 
while they were free. The women were represented as participating in 
political protests organized by the communes of imprisoned revolution- 
aries and protecting their revolutionary honour on their own even when 
they did not have a commune of political prisoners behind them. They 
were represented even as capable of negotiating their living conditions 
with the prison administration. In cases where female PSR terrorists did 
not appear to fight the prison administration, their lack of action was 
normally explained by their wish to save their lives, as well as the lives 
of their comrades, for the future revolution. The women were repre- 
sented as actively trying to escape from prison and exile in order to be 
able to continue their revolutionary fight. Their failures to escape were 
explained only by the women’s considerations for others. Thus, female 
PSR terrorists were represented as politically engaged and active even 
when they were far from the centre of the revolutionary fight. In this 
way, authors of revolutionary auto/biographies and memoirs of Maltsev 
Prison made it clear that while in prison and exile, female PSR terrorists 
maintained their revolutionary identity and remained politically active 
just as they had while they were free. In this way, they challenged the 
idea present in revolutionary auto/biographies written before 1917that 
the political careers of female terrorists ended when they were sent to 
prison and exile. 
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Female terrorists, especially the members of the Shesterka, i.e., the most 
celebrated PSR terrorist heroines, were often presented in these narra- 
tives as exemplifying the behaviour characteristic for the members of 
the commune. Moreover, those members of the Shesterka who wrote 
memoirs of their lives in Maltsev Prison represent themselves as found- 
ers of the female commune and people who enjoyed authority among 
both revolutionary men and women. The women of the Shesterka and 
other PSR female terrorists are also represented as intellectual mentors 
of the commune in Maltsev, since they brought books to the prison li- 
brary and led various study groups. The women of the Shesterka repre- 
sent themselves as actively agitating people not only in prison, but also 
on their train trip to Siberia, when they had a chance to speak about their 
revolutionary ideals before large crowds. At the same time, like other 
members of the commune, the women represent themselves as avoiding 
conflicts with the prison administration that they could not win, since 
they considered the political fight in prison less important than their 
future revolutionary activism. 


Since memoirs of Maltsev Prison that construct the women’s lives there 
in accordance with the discourse of heroism and martyrdom appeared 
later than more critical accounts of the revolutionary women’s lives 
there, this demonstrates that individual women, including female PSR 
terrorists, could behave differently from the norms accepted in the rev- 
olutionary underground. They admitted, for example, that Zinaida 
Bronshtein tried to leave the commune, that she and Vera Shtolterfort 
refused to share their knowledge with less educated women, and that 
some revolutionary women had doubts about their ideological beliefs. 
However, the memoirists who tried to represent the life of the prison 
commune within the framework of the discourse of heroism and mar- 
tyrdom did not show these events as major deviations from the revolu- 
tionary ideal. Thus, they made the controversial behaviour of some 
women appear to be exceptions that emerged in the course of prison 
life, but did not undermine anyone’s heroic status. In other cases, how- 
ever, as, for example, differences in the position in the commune of 
women of upper- and middle-class backgrounds from that of working- 
class women, the memoirists, preferred to gloss over deviations previ- 
ously voiced by others in order not to undermine the reputations of in- 
dividual and groups of revolutionary women. 


Bolshevik discursive practice of writing a revolutionary life influenced 
the accounts of female terrorists’ lives in prison and exile much more 
than accounts of the other periods of women’s lives. The most obvious 
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influence is the existence of narratives by Anastasia Bitsenko and Paul- 
ina Metter that challenged the above-mentioned dominant heroic narra- 
tive. In their narratives, Bitsenko and Metter question some aspects of 
the dominant narrative, and Bolshevik ideas are their point of departure. 


Bitsenko’s narrative departs from the idea that the ideological quests of 
some members of the Maltsev commune were a sign that they betrayed 
their revolutionary identity. By mentioning that among those who 
started doubting their revolutionary beliefs was a member of the 
Shesterka, Bitsenko directly questions the heroic behaviour of female 
PSR terrorists. These ideological doubts serve in Bitsenko’s narrative 
as an explanation for the lack of heroism of the commune when it was 
expected to react to events in the male prison and for breaking the rules 
in the relationship with the prison administration established by the 
commune. Bitsenko distinguishes herself from other PSR members, in- 
cluding the other women of the Shesterka, who, in her opinion, were 
not always true to their revolutionary beliefs, and thus shows that her 
critical points came from someone who never betrayed her revolution- 
ary identity, a real revolutionary heroine. As a Bolshevik, Bitsenko also 
criticises the revolutionary women’s work with criminal prisoners, the 
representatives of the common people in prison, since they, the revolu- 
tionary intelligentsia, could not approach them. Thus, Bitsenko repre- 
sents those PSR members who, in her opinion, were most involved in 
these activities, as far from the people’s interests, and thus unable to 
approach them. 


Metter’s narrative was inspired by the Bolshevik view on dominance of 
the class structure, since her point of departure is that life in Maltsev 
Prison was different for women from different social classes. In her in- 
terpretation, female PSR terrorists, as well as other revolutionary 
women, had different experiences in the Maltsev commune because of 
their various social backgrounds. The women of the intelligentsia were 
represented by Metter as the leaders of the commune, unable to have 
sincerely friendly relations with less educated, working-class women. 
Metter particularly emphasized this when she discussed Maria 
Shkolnik’s position among her educated friends; she showed that the 
terrorist heroines from the Shesterka were not different from the other 
women in this respect. According to Metter, the uneducated, working- 
class women could not study as their more educated companions did 
because they lacked knowledge and help, and thus were not able to up- 
grade their level of education as they were expected to. 
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Besides the alternative narratives created by some memoirists under the 
influence of Bolshevik ideas, the Bolshevik way of writing a revolu- 
tionary life influenced how memoirists from upper- and middle-class 
backgrounds wrote about participation in housework. Descriptions of 
everyday life were not at all part of the narratives of female terrorists’ 
political activism. However, in accounts of the women’s life in prison 
and exile, they held a special place, since they helped represent the fe- 
male terrorists in accordance with the ideal of diligent working woman, 
the female ideal in the early Soviet state. Thus, female PSR terrorists 
were constructed similarly to Bolshevik heroines and contextualized 
within the dominant heroic narrative. As noted in the previous chapter, 
hard work for the revolutionary cause was part of the narrative of revo- 
lutionary heroines’ political activism in revolutionary auto/biographies. 
However, in these accounts, the narrative of hard work was not as prom- 
inent as in accounts of female terrorists’ lives in prison, which were all 
written in the early Soviet state. Since pre-revolutionary accounts of 
revolutionaries’ lives in prison and exile were few, and there was no 
established standard of writing about that part of their lives, the authors 
of these accounts resorted to Bolshevik discursive practice in order to 
make the heroic lives of female PSR terrorists acceptable in the early 
Soviet era. 


The discursive practice of representing revolutionary heroines estab- 
lished in revolutionary auto/biographies of the previous generation of 
revolutionaries can be also observed in narratives about of lives of fe- 
male PSR terrorists. On the one hand, the authors use this discursive 
practice to show the heroism of the new generation of female revolu- 
tionaries as the continuation of the heroism of the earlier generation. 
The biographers of Lidiya Ezerskaya did this in their accounts of her 
fight in the Mogilev jail, where her behaviour is described in similar 
terms to that of Nadezhda Sigida, the established martyr heroine of the 
People’s Will. On the other hand, in her memoirs, Alexandra Iz- 
mailovich challenges the existing standard of modesty of the revolu- 
tionary heroine introduced by Sergei Stepnyak-Kravchinsky in his 
“profiles” of Gesya Gelfman and Vera Zasulich. Izmailovich represents 
Bitsenko as similar to Zasulich in her modest attitude toward personal 
fame, but, shows that it was not the only possible type of behaviour in 
that situation. In her opinion, Spiridonova’s attempts to use her fame 
for propaganda reasons, which implied a lack of modesty, was accepta- 
ble behaviour for a revolutionary heroine. Izmailovich framed Spiri- 
donova’s way of dealing with her fame within the discourse of heroism 
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and martyrdom, and thus showed that contemporary revolutionary her- 
oines could differ in some respect from acknowledged revolutionary 
heroines of the past. 


The ethnicity of individual female PSR terrorists is not visible in ac- 
counts of the women’s lives in prison and exile: I was not able to iden- 
tify any representations that distinguished Russian and Jewish women. 
However, the social class that terrorist women belonged to is a promi- 
nent feature of these accounts, the result of the influence of Bolshevik 
discursive practice of writing a revolutionary life. The authors of most 
collective biographies of revolutionary women in Maltsev Prison were 
born in upper- and middle-class families and represented the life of the 
revolutionary commune and its individual members, including female 
PSR terrorists, from the viewpoint of their social class. Performing 
housework was a new experience for them and was prominent in their 
accounts. They also noted the studies that their free time was devoted 
to. However, a memoirists from a working-class background, including 
the former terrorists, write a different narrative of their life in the 
Maltsev commune. Although most of them tried to adapt their narra- 
tives to those created by their upper- and middle-class companions, 
their alternative view is still visible in the texts. In their writings, per- 
forming household duties is not represented as a virtue and connected 
to life in accordance with the principles of socialism; most often, these 
memoirists do not mention that side of their life at all. Shkolnik chose 
not to use her time in prison to upgrade her level of education and, as a 
result, did not write about the studies of revolutionary women in 
Maltsev Prison at all. Unlike her upper-class companions, Bitsenko, 
born into a peasant family, but educated as a teacher, represents house- 
work not as a way of living in accordance with the principles of social- 
ism, but as a burden. Instead of constructing herself as a diligent worker, 
Bitsenko highlights her identity as an intellectual by writing that she 
preferred to read a book than cook for the commune. 


Since most accounts of female terrorists’ lives in prison and exile were 
written by female authors, the women are represented rarely there as 
sexed beings. First, none of the memoirists represents revolutionary 
women as revolutionary “mothers” and “sisters” whose place in the rev- 
olutionary family was similar to what the women had in ordinary Rus- 
sian families of that time. Although in some instances, the authors con- 
struct feminizing representations of female terrorists as revolutionary 
“mothers” and “sisters” that are similar to how they were represented 
in accounts by predominantly male authors, most often this is not the 
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case. Female authors of accounts of female terrorists’ lives in prison 
and exile construct more gender-neutral representations of them in the 
revolutionary community. Some women even represent themselves and 
other female terrorists as having a position of power. However, since 
none of the memoirists represents a single member of the commune as 
a leader similar in her authority to Grigory Gershuni, a model male 
leader, it can be concluded that even in these accounts, the idea of fe- 
male leadership was not popular. 


The narratives of women’s lives in the Maltsev commune seem similar 
to the narratives of male revolutionary communities analysed by Bad- 
cock. Unlike revolutionary auto/biographies dedicated to individual fe- 
male terrorists, these works present a complex picture of internal rela- 
tionships, very far from the harmonious descriptions of the revolution- 
ary underground present in the accounts of political activism. 


Autobiographical and biographical materials on Maria Shkolnik’s es- 
cape from Siberian hard labour evince some differences in how these 
accounts were constructed. While Shkolnik’s anonymous biographer 
tried to represent her as a “natural” woman, who despite her previous 
participation in political terrorism tried to avoid unnecessary victims, 
Shkolnik herself did not include this episode in any of her accounts. 
Instead, she represented herself as a devoted member of the prison com- 
mune who valued her friendship with the other revolutionary women 
above all. Thus, Shkolnik was more interested in highlighting her loy- 
alty to the other revolutionaries, which confirms the narrative of an at- 
mosphere of friendship as the most prominent feature of the commune, 
according to most memoirists. This issue, however, was not present in 
the account of Shkolnik’s escape written by her biographer. 


The female terrorists’ earlier participation in political violence does not 
play a role in the narratives of their lives in prison and exile. They are 
represented similarly to other revolutionary women as members of the 
revolutionary commune. Only Shkolnik’s biographer included in his 
narrative references to her “natural” femininity and willingness to save 
other people’s lives, which was intended to show that her participation 
in political violence was not a result of Shkolnik’s cruel nature, as it 
was claimed by conservatives, but just a means of revolutionary strug- 
gle. In other cases, political terrorism is not mentioned at all. Such little 
attention to political violence in accounts of female terrorists’ lives in 
prison and exile confirms the conclusions of the previous chapter of the 
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dissertation that after 1917: female PSR terrorists were primarily repre- 
sented as revolutionaries and not terrorists in revolutionary auto/biog- 
raphies because of the negative attitude toward political terrorism in the 
Soviet state. 


The representation of female PSR terrorists in accounts of the revolu- 
tionary women’s lives in Maltsev Prison is, thus, dual. On the one hand, 
the women are constructed as heroic individuals who behaved in ac- 
cordance with the ethics and behavioural codes that existed in the rev- 
olutionary underground. On the other hand, these accounts show the 
former terrorists as regular individuals behind the heroic façade built 
around them in the revolutionary auto/biographies. These regular indi- 
viduals did not always behave heroically and live up to the expectations 
placed on them in the revolutionary underground. As a result, the nar- 
ratives of female terrorists’ lives in prison and exile sometimes under- 
mined the heroic status of some of the women. This resembles the con- 
clusions of Marina Mogilner about a tendency in representations of the 
revolutionary hero in works of fiction written after the revolution of 
1905. According to Mogilner, the mythological revolutionary hero and 
the real person who was the source of inspiration for that heroic por- 
trayal were both present in these texts, which led to the symbolic death 
of the revolutionary hero as a mythological figure.''® Similarly, it is 
possible to claim that the existence of contesting narratives of female 
terrorists’ lives in prison and exile led to the decay of the heroic PSR 
mythology of female terrorists, which disappeared together with the last 
participants of the party terrorist units. 


1102 See more about it in Mogilner 1999, 98. 
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CHAPTER 7. CONCLUSIONS 


No comprehensive work (in the Russian or transnational context) has 
yet been written about the construction of revolutionary lives within the 
discourse of heroism and martyrdom. One can hope that such research 
will be written in future. This dissertation is an attempt to shed light on 
the way the lives of a particular group of revolutionary women — female 
PSR terrorists who operated in Russia at the beginning of the 20" cen- 
tury — were constructed within that discourse. During my research, I 
analysed how the lives of individuals from different social and ethnic 
origins, of different ages, with different life paths, who happened to be 
united only by their participation in the political terrorism of the PSR, 
were recounted with the help of narratives employed in the discourse of 
heroism and martyrdom in the Russian revolutionary underground. I 
was interested to see how the unique, and different was constructed in 
these accounts as typical and characteristic for the mythical revolution- 
ary heroine. 


The results of the dissertation demonstrate that the accounts of the lives 
of female PSR terrorists were constructed with the help of the dominant 
narrative that was formed as a conversion story. Within the framework 
of that narrative, the lives of individual women were adapted to the 
dominant discourse of heroism and martyrdom, and at the same time 
were contextualized within the dominant discourse on “good” feminin- 
ity that existed in the society where the texts were written. Social and 
ethnic backgrounds as well as individual circumstances of the terrorist 
women, however, have transformed the dominant narrative, and thus 
created diversity of representations. 


7.1 Reconstruction of the Dominant Narrative 


According to the accounts created within the discourse of heroism and 
martyrdom, as well as to previous research on the revolutionary auto/bi- 
ographies, the typical life story of a female PSR terrorist, was a story of 
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conversion. !!® The woman’s life prior to her political radicalization 
was constructed around two aspects: her struggle in the situations of 
injustice and oppression that she encountered and her journey toward 
political enlightenment and acceptance of revolutionary ideas. On the 
one hand, the heroine’s life in the revolutionary underground was con- 
structed as her participation in the revolutionary family as a “mother” 
or “sister” to her revolutionary brothers. On the other hand, her revo- 
lutionary career normally started with “peaceful” activities on behalf of 
the PSR or another political party; she would later accept political ter- 
rorism as a means of political struggle and direct or indirect participa- 
tion in political violence. In the course of her political activism, a revo- 
lutionary heroine was always represented as acting in accordance with 
the ethical norms that existed in the Russian revolutionary underground. 
The heroine’s activism led her toward a final self-sacrifice, which could 
have been a heroic death or long-term imprisonment in Siberia. Narra- 
tives of the heroine’s imprisonment appeared only during the Soviet era, 
and they represented the revolutionary heroine as continuing her polit- 
ical fight under new conditions by negotiating an acceptable prison re- 
gime and fighting for her revolutionary honour when necessary. She 
again behaved in different situations in accordance with the behavioural 
norms existing in the revolutionary underground. The heroine was rep- 
resented as a devoted member of the revolutionary commune, who 
obeyed its rules, lived under the conditions of practical socialism, 
worked as a common woman and dedicated her free time to educating 
herself and others. Narratives of that period of a heroine’s life are di- 
verse because of the influence of Bolshevik ideas on the PSR and social 
origin of some memoirists that influenced their perspective. After 
prison, in exile, the heroine continued her revolutionary work by assist- 
ing her imprisoned comrades in their attempts to escape and by working 
on behalf of the PSR even in the distant corner of Russia where she had 
been exiled. 


However, this dominant narrative was not stable. The orders of dis- 
course of pre-revolutionary and Soviet periods as well as discursive 


1103 See more about conversion narratives in the revolutionary auto/biographies in 
Brooks 1992, 32-39; Holmgren 1994, 129; Hoogenboom 1996, 79-80; Morrissey 
1998, 7-8; Mogilner 1999, 49; Mulvey-Robers 1999, 159-180; Slezkine 2000, 23; 
Hartman 2003, 35-50; Byron 2004, 138-165; Koenker 2004, 375, 378-379; Liljesrém 
2004, 48-63; Jones Hemenway 2006, 80; Shakser 2014, 155-156. 
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practices of authors from different political groups influenced its con- 
struction and representations of individual female terrorists as revolu- 
tionary heroines. 


7.2 Discursive Constraints 


By the time the accounts of female terrorists’ lives were written, the 
Russian revolutionary underground had produced many works on the 
revolutionary heroes and heroines of the previous generation. Even ac- 
counts of the same generation of revolutionaries included particular nar- 
ratives that attracted public attention to some terrorists, and thus became 
part of the discursive practice of writing a revolutionary life. The anal- 
ysis undertaken in the dissertation shows that the existing discursive 
practice influenced how the lives of female PSR terrorists were repre- 
sented within the discourse of heroism and martyrdom. 


The names and modes of behaviour of the heroines of the People’s Will, 
as they were constructed in works written in the revolutionary under- 
ground, are often actualized in texts about female PSR terrorists. The 
ideal of the “modest worker” of the revolution embodied by the repre- 
sentation of Gesya Gelfman in Sergei Stepnyak-Kravchinsky’s Under- 
ground Russia is the accepted way of representing female terrorists’ 
political activism before they commit an assassination. Most often, the 
women are constructed as obediently conducting everyday work on be- 
half of revolutionary and terrorist organizations, although some ac- 
counts report that not all of them were happy about this state of affairs. 
Another revolutionary heroine of Stepnyak-Kravchinsky’s, Vera Zasu- 
lich, “the angel of vengeance,” who assassinated Fyodor Trepov with- 
out the guidance of a political party, was actualized by Fruma Frumkina 
and her biographer Ekaterina Roizman in order to explain Frumkina’s 
assassination attempts not organized by the PSR. The martyr of the Peo- 
ple’s Will, Nadezhda Sigida, was actualized in the descriptions of 
Lidiya Ezerskaya’s prison struggle. Even the famous heroic narratives 
of the behaviour of terrorist heroes and heroines active at the same time 
as female PSR terrorists, Ivan Kaliaev, a male PSR member, and Nata- 
lia Klimova, a female member of the maximalist terrorist group, were 
used in revolutionary auto/biographies of female PSR terrorists. All this 
demonstrates that female terrorists’ behaviour in different situations 
was represented with the help of the discursive practice created in the 
Russian revolutionary underground, which helped the authors explain 
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their modes of action and represent them as heroic and worthy of being 
revolutionary heroines. 


Discursive constraints can also be observed in how accounts of the lives 
of female PSR terrorists resemble similar accounts of female Bolshe- 
viks after the Bolsheviks had come to power. 


While pre-revolutionary accounts of female PSR terrorists primarily 
represented the women as political terrorists, due to the popularity of 
political terrorism at that time, accounts written in the context of early 
Soviet Russia primarily represent the women as revolutionaries, since 
the attitude toward political terrorism became negative under the Bol- 
sheviks. Moreover, in accounts written after the Revolution, some 
women’s devotion to the PSR was not represented as their driving force, 
since the attitude toward the party changed after the July uprising of the 
Left SRs in 1918. This reveals that different attitudes toward the PSR 
and its activities in the revolutionary underground and in the Soviet 
state respectively influenced how revolutionary auto/biographies were 
written. 


Both female terrorists and female Bolsheviks were represented as 
“mothers” and “sisters” in the revolutionary family. As in accounts of 
Bolshevik heroes and heroines, some of the auto/biographies of female 
PSR terrorists from upper- and middle-class families devote particular 
attention to the material hardships of their birth families in order to 
show that they suffered under the old regime as the common people did. 
As did authors of revolutionary auto/biographies of Bolsheviks, the au- 
thors of accounts of female PSR terrorists show their private lives as a 
hindrance for the woman’s radicalization and political activism. The 
sufferings of the revolutionaries at the hands of the regime, which were 
common in accounts of Bolsheviks written in the 1930s, are present 
even in some accounts of female terrorists. By using typical narratives 
from the revolutionary auto/biographies of Bolsheviks, the authors of 
accounts of the lives of female PSR terrorists tried to make their life 
stories into an acceptable part of the narrative of the revolutionary fight 
created by the Bolsheviks. Bolshevik influence also made possible the 
existence of contesting narratives of the female terrorists’ lives in 
Maltsev Prison. Memoirists influenced by Bolshevik ideas challenged 
the heroic narrative created in the works of women who continued to 
promote the heroic narrative of the PSR. 
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7.3 Discursive Differences: Socialists and Liberals 


The revolutionary auto/biographies of female PSR terrorists analysed 
here were written by different groups of authors: by socialists and by 
liberals, who had different ideologies as their point of departure, and 
thus approached the political struggle of female terrorists differently. 
Although representations constructed in these works were in many re- 
spects quite similar, in the course of analysis I was able to identify some 
differences in how the women and their life paths were represented in 
the works of different authors. 


The members of the PSR introduced their terrorist heroines first and 
foremost as revolutionary fighters who struggled for their socialist ide- 
als, and only secondarily as martyrs. The representations created in 
works by liberal authors, however, accentuate the women’s martyrdom 
more by focussing on the sufferings that they underwent after they were 
arrested. The heroic socialistic struggle of Spiridonova, Rasputina, 
Sture and the other women whose biographies were written by liberal 
authors was not at all the focus of these accounts. 


The focus of the revolutionary auto/biographies of female terrorists 
written by socialists was their devotion to the revolutionary ideals of 
the PSR. The ideals of the PSR are, however, absent from the revolu- 
tionary autobiographies of terrorist women written by liberals: these au- 
thors normally represent female terrorists more generally as freedom 
fighters without special attention to their political affiliation. In his ac- 
count of Spiridonova, for example, Jaakoff Prelooker, even represents 
the beginning of her social engagement as stemming from liberal ideas 
about human rights. In this way, he makes his representation of a polit- 
ical terrorist attractive even for those liberals who did not support po- 
litical violence. Such representation is, however, exceptional, since no 
other liberal author tried to make similar connections. 


7.4 Gender Constraints 


As observed by previous researchers, portraying female terrorists as 
heroines is connected to the difficulty of portraying a female hero.'!™ 
On the one hand, women are represented as acting at different stages of 
their political activism like (male) revolutionary heroes. However, the 


1104 Schraut 2014, 64. 
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heroes’ typically male mode of behaviour is sometimes controversial in 
the case of women, and, as a result, authors of their auto/biographies 
feminize female terrorists. Schraut and Weinhauer connect this femini- 
zation to the ideal of a female Christian martyr.!!°° However, the case 
of female PSR terrorists shows that all their actions were represented 
departing from the ideal of the “natural,” “good” woman that existed in 
Russia at the beginning of the 20" century. 


“Natural” female goodness is the central topic of the narratives of fe- 
male terrorists as members of the “revolutionary family.” Women were 
represented by their comrades in a gendered manner, either as “moth- 
ers” (in accounts of older women’s lives) or “sisters” (in accounts of 
younger women’s lives) of their revolutionary sons/brothers (men). 
These roles of mother and sister did not imply any position of power in 
the revolutionary family, and were represented as similar to the roles 
that Russian women played in traditional families at that time. Women 
were mostly praised for their ability to perform routine, everyday work 
in revolutionary and terrorist organizations, and thus show themselves 
as modest individuals, in accordance with the existing ideal of “good” 
femininity. This tendency is even present in the accounts of women who 
were not satisfied with their roles in terrorist organizations and who 
wanted to commit political assassinations. Women’s ambitions that did 
not fit the ideal of female modesty were normally explained by their 
hard-working nature and wish to be more useful to terrorist organiza- 
tions. 


Feminizing explanations were especially important in discussing 
women’s decisions to participate in political violence. They were intro- 
duced as stemming from strong emotions (mostly the positive feelings 
of love), which is not present in narratives of male terrorists. By repre- 
senting women as partly motivated by their emotions in making politi- 
cal decisions, authors of these accounts introduce female terrorists in 
accordance with the stereotype of that time of women been driven by 
emotions. By showing that female terrorists were driven by the positive 
emotion of love, the authors demonstrate that women decided to partic- 
ipate in political violence because of their “good” femininity. 


The ideal of female goodness, however, disappears from stories about 
the revolutionary heroine’s activism after her decision to participate in 
a political assassination. By taking part in political violence, women 


1105 Schraut & Weinhauer 2014, 28-29. 
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transgress their gender by engaging in a “typically” male mode of ac- 
tion, and thus are represented in revolutionary auto/biographies as iden- 
tical in behaviour to their male counterparts. They are represented as 
revolutionary heroes whose actual sex is no longer important for the 
construction of the narrative. 


Feminizing representations of female PSR terrorists most often appear 
in biographical works about them. Although women sometimes also 
employ gendered explanations for their behaviour and choices in their 
autobiographies, in some cases their own accounts are very different 
from the biographical works. While the biographers of terrorist women 
often connect their decisions to participate in political terrorism to their 
wish to sacrifice themselves for the cause, a wish that was at that time 
considered more legitimate for a woman than her wish to fight the re- 
gime, such explanations are absent from autobiographical texts. Thus, 
female terrorists preferred to construct themselves as revolutionary 
fighters, while their biographers noted to their martyrdom when writing 
about the period before the women committed assassinations. 


The ideal of diligent working woman becomes relevant for presenting 
female terrorists in accounts of the 1930s of their lives at katorga. This 
female ideal was dominant in Soviet Russia, and the authors of the ac- 
counts of terrorist women use that ideal to represent them in order to 
contextualize their modes of behaviour within the ideal of “good” fem- 
ininity that became dominant at that time in the Soviet state. 


7.5 The Revolutionary Heroine as an Intersectional Node 


Although the revolutionary auto/biographies of female PSR terrorists 
were written within the discourse of heroism and martyrdom, and dif- 
ferent events of the women’s lives were adapted to the dominant narra- 
tive, the social characteristics of the women have influenced how their 
life stories were told. 


A class perspective is present in the narratives of female terrorists’ lives 
prior to their political activism, since the early experiences of women 
of different social origins were different with respect to the kind of op- 
pressions that they experienced and the circumstances of their political 
awakening. However, this perspective is otherwise rare in the accounts 
of women’s political activism in the revolutionary underground. Class 
differences reappear in the accounts of female terrorists’ life in Siberian 
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katorga. Although authors of these accounts from an upper- and mid- 
dle-class background do not discuss this issue, memoirists of a work- 
ing-class background show that women of that social origin lived their 
lives in the commune differently from others; they felt themselves 
alone, did not study and did not consider performing physical work as 
something heroic. 


Representations of female terrorists from a Jewish background also dif- 
fered from those of Russian women, who were a majority and thus seen 
as anorm. The lives of Jewish female terrorists prior to their participa- 
tion in political terrorism were constructed differently from those of 
Russian origin primarily because Jewish families were thought to be 
more conservative than Russian ones. Jewish women were constructed 
as having their first experience of oppression from their birth families. 
They were also introduced as people who needed a mentor to get ac- 
quainted with revolutionary ideas. Both narratives were absent from the 
revolutionary auto/biographies of Russian women. Marina Mogilner, in 
her book of 1997, writes about the existence of the Jewish revolutionary 
heroine, who was different from the revolutionary heroine with Russian 
origin because of her concern for the situation of the Jewish population 
in the Russian Empire.'!°° However, none of the female terrorists of 
Jewish background was represented in the revolutionary auto/biog- 
raphies as especially concerned with the Jewish question; like other fe- 
male terrorists, they were represented as concerned with the common 
people in general. As for representations of the women’s political ac- 
tivism, only Jewish middle-class women, Fruma Frumkina, Dora Bril- 
liant and Rashel Lurie were represented in these works as irrationally 
devoted to the idea of political terrorism, while Russian women, accord- 
ing to these accounts, had rational explanations for their choices based 
on the PSR program. Among female terrorists from Jewish families, 
only Shkolnik, born to working-class parents, as well as the Russian 
women, explained her membership in the PSR by her interest in the 
party program, not by her special interest in political terrorism. Jewish 
women from the middle class, who did not have reasons for their polit- 
ical radicalization connected to their social origin, were constructed as 
primarily interested in political violence. 


That female terrorists of Jewish background were represented in the 
revolutionary auto/biographies differently from Russian women 


1106 See more about it in Mogilner 1997, 53. 
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demonstrates that just as the dominant pro-government discourse ap- 
proached Jews as “the Other” in relation to Russians, the authors of 
these works constructed female terrorists of Jewish origin as “the 
Other.” This finding confirms Patricia Hill Collins’s idea that represen- 
tations created within oppositional institutions simultaneously resist 
and reproduce stereotypical images created in the domains of power.!!° 
As a result, on the one hand, terrorist women born in Jewish families 
were represented as revolutionary heroines with all their progressive 
features, as were Russian women, but, on the other hand, as perpetual 
others in relation to them. 


Analysis of the narratives of lives of female PSR terrorists shows that 
individuals sometimes appear in these accounts behind accurately con- 
structed ideal images. This happens, however, only in the accounts of 
female terrorists’ awakening of consciousness and life after participa- 
tion in political terrorism. The narratives of female terrorists’ political 
activism represent the most standardized constructions of individual 
women as ideal revolutionary heroines with mythical features. In the 
narratives about women’s awakening, the different circumstances of 
their lives connected to their diverse social classes, ethnicities, genera- 
tional groups, etc., reveal different individuals behind the facade of 
ideal revolutionary heroine constructed in these works, as individuals 
moving toward their revolutionary future. In the memoirs of female ter- 
rorists’ lives in Maltsev Prison, their personalities become even more 
prominent. Because of the absence of the established discursive practice 
of writing about the revolutionaries’ lives in prison, the authors of these 
memoirs create quite human portrayals of female terrorists that show 
them as real-life individuals who did not always live up to the ideal 
constructed in the revolutionary underground. 


7.6 The Revolutionary Heroine as an Agent of Political 
Violence 


The auto/biographies of female PSR terrorists are different from similar 
works about other revolutionary women, since they include the narra- 
tive of female participation in political violence, a topic considered con- 
troversial at the beginning of the 20" century. This controversy is 


1107 Hill Collins 2000 [1990], 86. 
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clearly present in auto/biographical accounts dedicated to terrorist 
women. 


Information about female terrorists’ awakening and life after participa- 
tion in political violence do not include any references to their violent 
activities. Even in the accounts of female terrorists’ political activism, 
their biographers do not elaborate much on the assassinations or assas- 
sination attempts that the women committed, and in some cases they do 
not even mention them at all. This confirms the conclusions of Luisa 
Passerini in her research on Italian female left-wing terrorists about the 
reluctance of terrorists to elaborate on their direct participation in polit- 
ical violence.!!°° When the violence of female terrorists was mentioned, 
the authors of revolutionary biographies tried to legitimize it, which was 
also identified by Sarah Colvin as a strategy used by Ulrike Meinhof’s 
biographers in writing about her participation in political terrorism.!!” 
In the case of female PSR terrorists, the violence was legitimized by 
detailed accounts of the “crimes” committed by the targets of these as- 
sassinations and by detailed accounts of the sufferings that the terrorists 
were subjected to after arrest. The women are most often represented as 
calm and determined in the course of the assassination, which equates 
their behaviour with that of male political assassins. 


However, descriptions of political violence in the auto/biographical ac- 
counts of female terrorists of middle-class Jewish background is differ- 
ent. Only Fruma Frumkina among the terrorist women writes about her 
awakening as directly connected to her future wish to participate in po- 
litical terrorism. Like other women of the same socio-ethnic back- 
ground, she is represented as primarily attracted to the PSR by its use 
of political terrorism as a means of revolutionary struggle. Among fe- 
male terrorists, only Jewish middle-class women are represented as 
openly dissatisfied with their passive position in terrorist organizations 
and eager to participate in political violence to the point of committing 
political assassinations without formal party permission. Thus, the 
above-mentioned group of women was represented as “the Other” with 
respect to female terrorists from a Russian background, which repro- 
duces the dominant discourse on the Jewish people that existed in the 
Russian Empire at that time. 


1108 Passerini 1992, 197. 
1109 Colvin 2009, 250. 
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7.7 The Revolutionary Heroine of the PSR in the Context of 
International Terrorism 


In many overviews of the history of international terrorism, terrorism 
in pre-revolutionary Russia is seen as the birthplace of the traditions 
continuing in contemporary international terrorism.'!'® I see the revo- 
lutionary auto/biographies of female PSR terrorists as an important 
stage in the development of texts about political terrorists that repre- 
sented them as heroes and martyrs. In the section of the “Introduction” 
dedicated to previous research on the topic, I have written at length on 
the striking similarities in the findings of researchers who analyse rev- 
olutionary auto/biographies to those of researchers who work with 
auto/biographical accounts of the lives of contemporary terrorists writ- 
ten by their sympathizers. The revolutionary auto/biographies of female 
PSR terrorists, as noted in the empirical chapters of the dissertation, are 
very similar to the last group of documents. 


Like the life stories of contemporary terrorists, the revolutionary 
auto/biographies of female PSR terrorists are constructed as conversion 
narratives, and are the result of censorship by the authors, who tried to 
make their narratives fit the discursive practice of writing the heroic life 
and to create a positive image of the terrorist in question. Special fea- 
tures identified as typical for revolutionary auto/biographies of female 
PSR terrorists, namely, the women’s attempts to mimic male models in 
their autobiographical writings, the accounts of their happy childhoods 
that were proof of their political convictions and altruism, the emphasis 
on the women’s educational backgrounds, the stories about their strug- 
gle for justice even before their political radicalization, the ways of 
dealing with female violence by silencing or legitimizing it, have been 
identified by scholars of contemporary female terrorists. This demon- 
strates that the results of the dissertation can be used in future research 
on contemporary terrorism just as the results of scholars from other re- 
search fields were useful in the present dissertation. 


While I found a limited number of works on contemporary terrorists’ 
early lives and activism, the accounts of their lives after participation in 
political terrorism have been touched upon only by two scholars.!!"! 


1110 See for example Geifman 2010, 3-4. 

1111 Passerini touches upon the issue very briefly (Passerini 1992, 193-194). Graham 
Dawson’s article on Michael Stone’s memoirs is the only work where the topic is 
discussed in more or less detail (see Dawson 2014, 167-172). 
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The findings of the dissertation about the construction of lives of female 
PSR terrorists in prison and exile can be used for similar research in 
other historical and geographical contexts. 
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Sammanfattning pa svenska 


Att framställa revolutionära terrorister som hjältar och martyrer var ett 
typiskt inslag i den ryska revolutionära mytologin i början av 1900-ta- 
let. Denna mytologi beskrev det ”’Underjordiska Ryssland”, revolution- 
ärernas värld, som ett idealiskt land bebott av idealiska människor. Syf- 
tet var att framställa den revolutionära kampen och enskilda revolution- 
ärer på ett sådant sätt att de skulle få sympati från den bredare allmän- 
heten och bli förebilder för andra revolutionära kämpar. Positiva 
representationer av kvinnor som begått politiskt våld verkar ha varit 
särskilt chockerande i ryska sammanhang i början av 1900-talet, då 
kvinnligt våldsutövande stod i motsats till den befintliga genusord- 
ningen. 


Med hjälp av teoretiska perspektiv från kritisk diskursanalys, genus- 
historia och intersektionalitet analyserar avhandlingen på vilket sätt 
narrativ om det Socialistrevolutionära partiets kvinnliga terroristers lev- 
nadsbanor konstruerades i deras revolutionära självbiografier och bio- 
grafier. Det handlar om kvinnor av olika sociala och etniska ursprung, 
olika åldrar och med olika livsstilar som förenades genom deltagandet 
i politisk terrorism. Arbetet analyserar hur deras liv berättades med 
hjälp av narrativ som användes generellt i den ryska revolutionära my- 
tologin. 


Forskningsresultaten visar att berättelserna om kvinnliga terroristers liv 
byggdes med hjälp av ett dominerande narrativ i form av en omvand- 
lingshistoria. Inom ramen för denna anpassades de enskilda kvinnornas 
liv till den revolutionära diskursen av heroism och martyrskap. Samti- 
digt kontextualiserades deras biografier inom ramarna för det ryska 
samhällets dominerande diskurs om "god" kvinnlighet och — i judiska 
kvinnors fall - även inom diskursen om judar som eviga "andra" i det 
ryska imperiet. Den sociala och etniska bakgrunden samt de enskilda 
förhållandena för kvinnliga terrorister inverkade dock på det domine- 
rande narrativet genom att skapa en mångfald av representationer. 
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Under den tidiga sovjetperioden paverkades den diskursiva praktiken 
att skriva ett revolutionärt liv av vad bolsjevikerna godtog, vilket fram- 
träder i senare biografier av de kvinnliga terrorister som en gång hade 
tillhört det Socialistrevolutionära partiet. 
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